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Plato  de  Rep .  lib.  v. 

Unlefs  either  philosophers  bear  rule  in  dates,  or  thofe 
who  are  now  called  Kings  and  Potentates,  learn  to 
philosophize  jufcly  and  properly ,  and  thus  both  civil 
power  and  philosophy  are  united  in  the  fame  perfont  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  cessation  of  cala¬ 
mity  either  to  STATES  or  to  THE  WHOLE  HUMAN  RACE* 


T  T  pleafes  Almighty  God  to  raife  up,  from 
A  time  to  time,  men  of  extraordinary  abi¬ 
lities,  combined  with  virtues  no  lefs  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  who,  in  the  dark  night  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  fliine,  like  the  nocturnal  lamp  of 
Heaven,  with  foiitary  but  ferene  luftre  ;  ob- 
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fcured  indeed  at  firft  by  the  gathering  clouds 
of  envy,  unfeen  a  while  through  the  volun¬ 
tary  blindnefs  of  self-interest;  almoft 
extinguilhed  by  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  bigotry  ; 
but  at  length,  burfting  through  every  obftacle, 
and  reflecting  a  fteady  light  on  thofe  laby¬ 
rinths  of  error  which  lead  to  mifery.  Such 
was  Erasmus;  a  name,  at  the  mention  of 
*  which,  all  that  is  great  and  good,  and  learned 
and  free,  feels  a  fentiment  of  cordial  refpeCt, 
and  rifes  to  pay  a  voluntary  oheifance. 

God  had  given  him  an  intellect  in  a 
ftate  of  vigour  rarely  indulged  to  the  fons  of 
men.  Trained  in  the  fehool  of  adverfity,  he 
fought  and  found  in  it  the  fweet  folace  of 
learning  and  virtue.  He  there  cultivated  his 
native  talents  by  early  and  conftant  exercife  ; 
and  thus  accumulated,  by  indefatigable  induf- 
try,  a  (lore  of  knowledge ;  which,  by  means 
of  an  eloquence  fcarcely  exceeded  in  the 
golden  ages,  he  lavifhly  difieminated  over  the 
world,  at  that  time  barren,  dark,  and  dreary, 
to  enlighten  and  to  fertilize  it. 

God  had  given  him  not  only  a  pre-eminent 
intclleB ,  but  a  gift  ftill  more  eftimable,  a  good 
and  feeling  heart,  a  love  of  truth,  a  warm 
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philanthropy,  which  prompted  him  to  exert  his 
fine  abilities,  totally  regardlefs  of  mean  honours, 
or  fordid  profits,  in  diflfufing  mod  important 
information, in  an  age  when  human  mifery 
was  greatly  augmented  by  grofs  ignorance, 
and  when  man,  free-born  but  degraded  man, 
was  bound  down  in  darknefs,  with  double 
fhackles,  in  the  chains  of  a  twofold  defpotifm, 
ufurping  an  abfolute  dominion,  both  in  church 
and  in  date,  over  the  body  and  the  foul, 
Thefe  two  gifts  combined  formed  an  Eras¬ 
mus;  a  man  juftly  deemed  and  called  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  of  his  age.  He  it  was  who  led  the  wray 
both  to  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  reftora- 
tion  of  religion.  Tade  and  polite  letters  are 
no  lefs  indebted  to  him  than  rational  theology. 
Liberty  acknowledges  him  as  one  of  her  no- 
bled  aiTertors.  Had  he  not  appeared  and 
fought  on  the  fide  of  humanity,  wdth  the 
fpear  of  truth  and  the  lafh  of  ridicule,  Eu¬ 
rope,  indead  of  enjoying  or  contending  for 
freedom  at  this  hour,  might  perhaps  have 
been  dill  funk  in  the  dead  repofe  of  fervi- 
tude,  or  galled  with  the  iron  hand  of  civil 
tyrants  ;  allied,  for  mutual  aid,  in  a 
villanous  confederacy,  with  the  defpotifm  of 
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ecclesiastics.  Force  and  fraud,  avail¬ 
ing  themfelves  of  the  fuperftitious  fears  of 
ignorance,  had  united  againft  the  people, 
confpired  againft  the  majority  of  men ,  and 
dealt  their  curfes  through  the  land  without 
mercy  or  controuh  Then  rofe  Erafmus,  not 
indeed  furniflied  with  the  arms  of  the  warrior, 
but  richly  adorned  with  the  arts  of  peace.  By 
the  force  of  fuperior  genius  and  virtue,  he 
fhook  the  Pontiff’s  chair  under  him,  and 
caufed  the  thrones  of  the  defpots  to  tremble. 
rFhey  fhrunk,  like  the  ugly  birds  of  the 
evening,  from  the  light ;  they  wifhed  to 
hide  themfelves  in  the  fmoke  that  they  had 
railed  around  them  ;  but  the  rays  of  his  genius 
penetrated  the  artificial  milt,  and  expofed  them 
to  the  derifion  of  the  deluded  and  oppreffed 
multitude.  The  fortrefs  of  the  tyrant  and  the 
mafk  of  the  hypocrite  were  both  laid  open  on 
the  combined  attack  of  argumentand  ridicule. 

It  was  impofiible  but  that  the  penetrating 
piind  of  Erafmus  fhould  fee  the  grave  follies > 
and  mark  the  fandHfied  villanies  of  his  time. 
He  faw  them,  and  laughed  them  to  fcorn. 
He  took  the  fide  of  human  nature ;  ferving 
every  body}  and  obliging  nobody.  He  fought 
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no  reward,  blit  the  approbation  of  h;s  God 
and  his  confcience  ;  and  left  the  little  great 
ones  to  contend  among  themfelves,  unenvied 
and  unrivalled  by  him,  for  coronets,  mitres, 
croziers,  and  cardinals'  hats,  while  he,  un¬ 
dignified,  untitled,  unknown  by  any  addition  to 
the  name  of  Erasmus,  ftudied,  and  fucceff- 
fully  promoted,  the  improvement  and  happi- 
nefs  of  human  nature  ;  the  great  society 
of  all  human  beings  united  under  one  King, 
their  common  Creator  and  Preferver. 

As  he  marked  and  reprobated  the  folly  and 
mifery  of  fuperftition,  fo  he  faw  and  no  lefs 
clearly  demonflrated  the  ahfurdity,  the  wretch- 
ednefs,  and  the  wickednefs  of  War.  His 
heart  felt  for  the  mifery  of  man,  expofed  by 
the  perverfenefs  of  his  rulers,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  and  moral  evil  he  is  doomed  to 
fuffer,  to  all  the  calamities  of  war.  He 
found,  in  his  intellectual  ftorehoufe,  arms 
fufficient  to  encounter  this  giant  fiend  in 
his  caltle.  On  the  rock  of  Religion  he  planted 
the  artillery  of  folid  arguments  againft  it. 
There  they  {till  ftand  ;  and  when  the  impedi¬ 
ments  of  prejudice,  pride,  malice,  and  ambi¬ 
tion  fhall  be  removed,  which  now  retard  their 
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operation,  they  will  beat  down  the  ill-founded 
citadel,  butt-re  fled  as  it  is  by  all  the  arts  and 
arms  of  human  power,  endeavouring  to  build 
a  fancied  fabric  of  feififh  or  private  felicity  on 
the  wreck  and  ruins  of  human  nature. 

Erasmus  demands  attention.  His  learn¬ 
ing,  his  abilities  will  reward  attention.  Elis 
difintereftednefs  fecures,  from  all  difinterefted 
men,  a  mo  ft  relpedful  attention.  Poor  in 
the  world,  but  rich  in  genius  ;  obfcure  at 
his  birth,  and  unpreferred  at  his  death,  but 
illuftrious  by  his  virtues,  he  became  the  felf- 
appointed  champion  of  man,  a  volunteer  in 
the  fervice  of  miferable  mortals,  an  unbought 
advocate  in  the  caufe  of  thofe  who  could  only 
repay  him  with  their  love  and  their  prayers; 
the  poor  outcaft,  the  abjed  flave  of  fuperfti- 
tion  or  tyranny,  and  all  the  namelefs,  nurn- 
berlefs  fons  of  want  and  woe,  bom  only  to 
fuffer  and  to  die. 

This  great  man  has  a  dually  fucceeded  in 
exploding  ecclefiafical  tyranny ;  for  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  Reformation. 
We  feel  at  this  hour,  and  acknowledge  with 
alacrity,  the  benefit  of  his  theological  labours 
in  removing  one  cruel  prejudice.  It  is  true 
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he  has  not  yet.  fucceeded  in  abolifliing  war. 
Succefs  was  more  difficult,  where  arguments 
only  were  to  be  oppofed  to  men  of  violence, 
armed  with  mufquets,  bayonets,  and  trains  of 
artillery.  The  very  din  of  arms  Rifles  the  ftill^ 
(mail  voice  of  Reafon.  But  the  friends  of 
man  will  not  yet  defpair ,  Erasmus  their 
guide  ;  God  and  Nature  urging  their  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  a  bleeding  world  imploring 
their  merciful  interference.  Their’s  is  a  real 
crusade  :  the  olive,  the  dove,  and  the  crols, 
their  ftandards;  the  arts  of  perfuafion,  their 
arms  ;  mercy  to  man,  their  watch-word;  the 
conquefcof  pride,  prejudice,  and  paflion,  their 
victory  ;  peace  and  happinefs,  truth  and  j of¬ 
fice,  religion  and  piety,  their  trophies  and 
reward. 

With  fuch  enemies  as  pride,  prejudice,  and 
paflion,  the  conflict  muft  be  long  and  obfti- 


nate.  The  beneficent  efforts  of  Erasmus 
were  violently  oppofed  while  he  lived,  and 
his  name  afperfed  with  the  blacked:  calumny. 
Where  indeed  is  the  great  benefactor  to  fociety 
at  large,  the  friend  of  man ,  not  of  a  faction , 
who  has  not  been  oppofed,  who  has  not  been 
calumniated  by  thofe  who  are  felfifhly  in¬ 
tended 
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terePced  in  trie  misery  of  others,  and  perfo Hal¬ 
ly  benefited  by  the  continuation  of  abuse  ?  By 
■what  defcription  of  men  wasErafmus  oppofed  ? 
By  fordid  worldlings,  wearing  the  cloak  of  re¬ 
ligion,  to  hide  the  uglinefs  of  their  avarice  and 
ambition  ;  by  opulent  dunces,  whofe  ftupidity 
was  exceeded  by  nothing  but  their  malice,  felf- 
ifhly  wallowing  in  luxury,  and  forgetful  that 
any  exifted  but  them  Pelves,  with  rights  to 
God’s  beft  gifts,  life,  comfort,  peace,  and  li¬ 
berty  ;  by  wretches  funk  in  the  dull  indolence 
of  unwieldy  pomp,  who  claimed  a  preferiptive 
right  to  refpe£t;  and  confidered  all  the  active 
part  of  mankind  as  mere  vassals,  and  all 
that  dared  to  fuggeft  improvement,  either 
civil  or  ecclenaftical,  as  dangerous  and  se¬ 
ditious  innovators  ;  by  priefts,  who 
thought,  and  indeed  juftly  thought,  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  light  of  knowledge  was 
diffufed,  their  craft  was  in  danger .  By 
thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  Erasmus  was  op¬ 
pofed  in  his  endeavours  to  revive  learning, 
and  to  reform  religion.  But,  great  by  na¬ 
ture,  a  lord  by  God’s  creation,  a  pontiff  by 
the  election  of  his  own  luperior  genius,  vir¬ 
tue,  learning,  and  piety,  he  rofe  above  all  his 
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oppofers.  They  feared  and  honoured,  while 
they  hated  and  calumniated  him.  Popes,  em¬ 
perors,  and  kings  courted  his  favour;  and, 
through  dread  of  his  heaven-beftowed  power, 
paid  him  a  fincerer  and  more  reverential  ho¬ 
mage  than  they  ever  extorted  from  their  myr¬ 
midons.  Though  he  was  ftigmatized  as  an 
innovator ,  menaced,  flandered,  haraffed  by  li¬ 
terary  controverfy,  they  felt  the  weight  of  his 
fuperiority,  bowed  to  him  from  their  thrones, 
and  would  gladly  have  domejlicated  him  in 
their  palaces;  but  he  fpurned  their  offers,  and 
preferred,  to  the  mod  fplendid  fervitude,  that 
liberty  which  he  loved,  and  whofe  charms  he 
had  difplayed  to  nations  pining  in  darknefs 
and  in  dungeons.  Such,  to  the  honour  of 
truth  and  goodnefs,  of  genius  and  learning, 
fuch  was  the  natural  dominion  of  real 
and  indifputable  abilities,  preferved  in  a  ftate 
of  independence  by  a  virtue  equally  real,  and 
a  fpirit  truly  noble.  Every  one  has  proba¬ 
bly  heard,  that  it  has  been  faid  by  Bruyerey  and 
repeated  by  all  true  friends  to  personal  me¬ 
rit,  that  “  he  who  cannot  be  an  Erafmus, 
cc  muft  content  himfelf  with  being  a  bishop.’5 
One  may  go  farther  and  fay,  that  he  who  can¬ 
not  be  an  Erasmus,  muft  condefcend  toafe- 
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cond  rank,  and  be  fatisfied  with  becoming  a popey 
or  an  emperor.  The  dominion  of  genius  and 
virtue  like  his  was  indeed  of  divine  right; 
It  was  the  gift  of  God  for  the  good  of  man.  " 

I  have  thus  fubmitted  my  ideas,  and  the  ideas 
of  his.  own  age,  and  of  all  the  proteftant  lite¬ 
rati,  concerning  the  author  of  this  Fragment 
on  JVar\  which  I  now  place  before  the  En¬ 
glish  reader.  In  the  courfe  of  my  reading 
I  found  it  accidentally;  and,  (truck  with  its  ex¬ 
cellence,  tranflated  it  freely;  modernizing  it, 
and  ufing,  where  perfpicuity  feemed  to  require, 
the  allowed  liberty  of  occafional  paraphrafe. 
I  have  not  indeed  fcrupled  to  make  thofe  flight 
alterations  or  additions  which  feemed  necef- 
fary,  to  give  the  author’s  ideas  more  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  Englifh  reader,  and  to  render  the 
meaning  fully  intelligible,  without  a  marginal 
commentary.  It  will  occur  to  every  one,  that 
the  purpofes  of  philanthropy  rather  than  of 
philology,  the  happinefs  of  human  nature  ra* 
ther  than  the  amufements  of  verbal  criticifm, 
were  intended  by  the  author,  as  well  as  the 
tranflator,  in  this  Difiertation. 

There  will  never  be  wanting  pamphleteers 
and  journalifts  to  defend  war,  in  countries 
where  prime  minifters  poffefs  unlimited  pa- 
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tronage  in  the  church,  in  the  law/ in  the  army, 
in  the  navy,  in  all  public  offices,  and  where 
they  can  beftow  honours,  as  well  as  emoluments* 
on  the  obfequious  inftruments  of  their  own  am¬ 
bition.  It  feems  now  to  be  the  general  wifli 
of  indolent  luxury  in  high  life,  to  throw  it - 
felf  on  the  public  for  maintenance ;  but  the 
ftrongeft  bridge  may  break  when  overladen. 
Truth  will  then  prevail;  and  venality  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  exceeding  all  bounds,  be  driven  into 
everlafting  exile. 

It  gives  me  pleafure  to  difcover,  that  my  own 
favourable  opinion  of  this  philanthropic  piece 
is  confirmed  by  fo  great  a  critic  as  Monsieur 
Bayle  ;  whole  words  are  thefe,  in  a  note  on 
the  life  of  Erafmus: 

u  Jamais  homme  n’a  ete  plus  eloigne  que 
ct  lui  de  Fhumeur  impetueufe  de  certains 
“  theologiens,  qui  fe  plairent  a  corner  la 
u  guerre.  Pour  lui,  il  aimoit  la  paix  et 
“  il  en  connoiffoit  Fimportance. 

“  Une  des  plus  belles  dissertations, 
44  que  I’ on  puiffe  lire  eft  celle  d’Erafme  fur  le 
“  proverbe,  Dnlce  helium  inexpertis.  Il  y  fait 
41  voir  qu’il  avoir  profondement  medite  les  plus 
44  importans  principes  de  la  raifon  et  de  1’evan- 
44  gile,et  les  caufes  les  plus  ordinairesdesguerres. 
u  II  fait  voir  que  la  mechancete  d q  quelques 
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H  pariiculiers ,  et  la  sottise  *  des  peuples, 

44  produirent  prefque  toutes  les  guerres; 
tC  et  qu’une  chofe,  dont  les  causes  sont  si 
“  blameables,  eft  prelque  toujours  fuivie 
4C  d’une  tres  pernicieux  effet.  II  pretend  que 
cc  ceux  que  leur  profession  devroit  le  plus 
u  engager  a  deconfeille r  les  guerres,  en  font  les 
iC  INSTIGATEURS.****** 

44  Les  loix,  pourfuit-il,  les  ftatuts,  les  privi- 
44  leges,  tout  cela  demeure  furfis,  pendant  le 
44  fracas  des  armes.  Les  Princes  trouvent 
44  alors  cent  moiens  de  parvenir  a  la  puijfance 
44  arbiiraire ;  et  de  la  vient,  que  quelques-uns 
44  ne  fauroient  suffrir  la  paix  f.” 

Near 

*  War  is  a  game,  which, were  their  subjects  wise, 

Ki  NGS  WOULD  NOT  TLAY  AT. - Co’Wper . 

f  “  Never  was  man  further  from  the  violent  fpirit  of 
certain  divines,  who  love  <£  to  found  the  trumpet  of 
(C  •war.”  For  his  part,  u  peace  iv as  his  dear  delight  and 
lie  well  underflood  its  importance. 

“  One  of  the  finest  dissertations  which  one  can 
read  is  that  of  Erafmus  on  the  proverb,  Dulce  helium 
inexpertis ;  or,  IV ar  is  fweet  to  thofe  that  never  tried  it.  He 
there  lets  us  fee  that  he  had  profoundly  fludied  the 
principles  of  reafon  and  of  the  gofpel,  together  with  the 
common  caufes  of  war.  He  (hews  us  that  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  certain  individuals,  and  the  folly  of  their 
people,  produce  almoffc  all  wars  ;  and  that  a  thing,  of 
which  the  caufes  are  fo  culpable ,  is  almolt  always  followed 
Uy  an  effeci  in  a  high  degree  pernicious.  He  takes  upon 
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Near  three  hundred  years  have  elapfed  fmce 
the  compofition  of  this  Treatife  In  fo  long 
a  period,  the  mod  enlightened  which  the 
hiftory  of  the  world  can  difplay,  it  might  be 
luppofed  that  the  diffufion  of  Chriftianity, 
and  the  improvements  in  arts,  fciences,  and 
civilization,  would  either  have  abolished  war, 
or  have  foftened  its  rigour.  It  i  s  however  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  war  fiiil  rages  in  the 
world,  polifhed  as  it  is,  and  refined  by  the 
beautiful  arts,  by  the  belles  lettres ,  and  by  a 
mod  liberal  philofophy.  Within  a  few 
years,  the  warriors  of  a  mighty  and  a 
Chriftian  kingdom,  were  inftrudled  to  hire 
the  savages  of  America  to  fight  againft 
a  sister  nation,  or  rather  its  own  child  ; 
a  nation  fpeaking  the  fame  language  with 
its  parent,  worfhipping  the  fame  God,  and 

him  to  afiert,  that  thofe  very  perfons  whofe  profefflon 
ought  to  oblige  them  to  dissuade  from  war,  are  the  infrU 
gators  to  it.****** 

<c  Laws,’’  he  proceeds,  u{tatutes,the  fubjecPs  privileges, 
all  things  of  this  kind,  continue  fuperfeded  during  the  din 
and  havoc  of  war.  Princes  then  find  a  hundred  methods 
of  arriving  at  absolute  power  ;  and  thence  it  happens 
that  certain  of  them  cannot  endure  peace”  Bayle. 

*  Erafmus  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  Ocl.  28,  146“. 
He  was  called  Sal  et  Sol,  in  allufion  to  his  poWnani  wit 
and  luminous  erudition. 


honing; 
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hoping  to  become  a  joint  heir  of  immor¬ 
tality.  The  savages  were  furnifhed  with 
hatchets,  to  cut  and  hack  the  fle£h  and 
bones  of  their  fellow  Chriftians;  of  thofe  who 
may  be  deemed  in  a  political  fenfe,  their  bro¬ 
thers,  fifters^  and  children .  The  favages,  cruel 
enough  by  nature,  finding  their  cruelty  en¬ 
couraged  by  Chriftians,  ufed  the  hatchet, 
the  tomahawk,  and  the  fcalping  knife,  with  re¬ 
doubled  alacrity.  The  poor  Indians  were  called  j 
by  thofe  who  juftified  the  employment  of 
them,  the  means  which  God  and  nature 
put  into  their  hands ;  and  the  engaging  of  them 
on  their  fide  was  thought  a  tnajler-jlroke  of 
political  wisdom.  They  were  rewarded 
with  money,  and  numbered  among  good 

and  faithful  allies  *.  After  efforts  fo 

execrable, 

*  The  A  meric  a  n  fecreta  ry ,  in  a  letter  to  General  Carle- 
ton,  dated  Whitehall,  March  26,  1777,  lays :  <c  As  this 
“  plan  cannot  be  advantageouily  executed  without  the 
“  afliftance  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  his  majefty  ftrongly 
i(  recommends  it  to  your  care  to  furnifh  both  expeditions 
with  good  and  sufficient  bodies  of  those  men.  And 
<c-  I  am  happy  in  knowing  that  your  influence  among  them 
i(  is  fo  great,  that  there  can  be  no  room  to  apprehend  you 
“  will  fluid  it  difficult  to  fulfil  his  maje fly’s  intentions.’’ 

In  the  “  Thoughts  for  conducting  the  War  froth  the  Side 
“  of  Canada by  General  Burgoyne,  that  general  de¬ 
fires 
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execrable,  the  very  party  which  put  the 
hatchet  into  the  hands  of  the  favages,  for 

fires  a  thousand  or  more  savages.  This  man  appears 
to  have  been  clever,  and  could  write  comedies  and  act  tra¬ 
gedies,  utrinqiie  paratus , 

Colonel  Butler  was  defired  to  diftribute  the  king’s 
bounty-money  among  fuch  of  the  favages  as  would  join 
the  army  *,  and,  after  the  delivery  of  the  prefents,  he 
alks  for  4011/.  York  currency,  before  he  left  Niagara . 
He  acids,  in  a  letter  that  was  laid  on  the  table  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  44  I  flatter  myfelf  that  you  will  not 
44  think  the  expence,  however  high,  to  be  ufelefs,  or  given 
44  with  too  lavifh  a  hand.  I  waited  feven  days  to  deliver 
44  them  the  prefents ,  and  give  them  the  hatchet, 

44  WHICH  THEY  ACCEPTED,  and  PROMISED  TO  MAKE  USE 

44  of  it.”  This  letter  is  dated  Ontario,  July  28,  1777. 

In  another  letter,  Colonel  Butler  fays,  44  The  In- 
44  dians  threw  in  a  heavy  fire  on  the  rebels,  and 
44  made  a  shocking  slaughter  with  their  spears  and 
44  hatchets.  The  fnccefs  of  this  day  will  plainly  Ihew 
44  the  utility  of  your  excellency’s  conflant  fupport  of 
44  my  unwearied  endeavours  to  conciliate  to  his  ma-' 
44  jesty  fo  serviceable  a  body  of  allies.”  This  letter 
is  from  .Colonel  Butler  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  dated 
Camp  before  Fort  Stanwix,  Aug.  15,  1777. — See  alfo 
Burgoyne’s  proclamation. 

In  another  letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  of  July  28,  Co - 
lonel  Butler  very  coolly  fays,  44  Many  of  the  pphsoners 
44  were,  conformably  to  the  Indian  cujlom ,  afterwards 
44  killed.”  See  more  on  this  fubjecl,  in  page  228  of  a 
volume  intituled  44  The  Speeches  of  Air.  Wilkes  f  printed 
in  the  year  1780;  I  believe,  for  Mefirs.  Robinfons . 

the 
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the  purpofe  of  hewing  their  brothers  in  pieces, 
was  vanquished,  and  piled  their  arms  with 
ignominy,  in  fight  of  an  infulted  foe  ;  leav¬ 
ing  pofterity  to  contemplate  the  feene  with  the 
indignation  ever  due  to  favage  barbarity,  and  at 
thefame  time, with  iht contempt  wThich  naturally 
falls  on  malice  or  intention,  cruelly  dif- 
played  without  power  of  execution. 

Have  the  great  and  polifhed  nations  of 
Europe  profited  by  this  deteftable  example, 
and  avoided  every  approach  to  barbarity? 
What  mu  ft  we  think  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick’s  manifesto?  What  muft  be  faid 
of  engaging  Algerine  pirates,  againft 
inofFenfive  merchantmen  purfuing  their  bufi- 
nefs  in  the  great  waters ;  what  of  inftigating 
the  In  Dl  A  N  s  of  America  once  more,  againft 
a  friendly  nation  in  a  ftate  of  perfect 
peace  ?  Rumours  of  fuch  enormous  cruelty 
and  injuftice,  in  very  recent  times,  have  been 
diftufed  by  men  in  i-iigh  rank,  and  of 
moft  indifputable  authority.  If  they  are 
founded,  never  let  it  be  faid  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  war,  which  Erafmus  and 
other  philanthropifts  have  ufed,  are  needlefs, 
in  the  prefent  times  of  boafted  lenity  and  re¬ 
finement.  Have  the  Austrians  con¬ 
duced 
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dudted  themfelves  with  fuch  exemplary  hu¬ 
manity,  as  to  prove  to  the  world  that  exhor¬ 
tations  to  it  are  no  longer  neceflary  ?  Many 
of  thofe  who  could  a7ifwer  this  queftion 
moft  accurately,  are  now  fleeping  in  the 
grave  ;  where  the  wicked  ceafe  from  troubling , 
and  the  weary  are  at  ref . 

The  ferocity  of  native  barbarians  ad¬ 
mits  of  fome  excufe,  from  their  ftate  of  igno¬ 
rance  unenlightened,  and  of  paflion  unfoftened 
by  culture.  They  profefs  not  a  religion 
which  teaches  to  forgive.  But  a  fimilar 
ferocity,  coolly,  deliberately  approved, 
recommended,  and  enforced  by  the  higheft 
authority,  in  a  ftate  juftly  pretending  to  all 
the  polifh  of  cultivated  manners,  and  pro- 
fefling  the  pureft  Chriftianity,  is  mlfchievous , 
fagitiousy  and  detefable ,  without  one  alle¬ 
viating  circumftance.  The  blacknefs  of  the 
deed  is  not  diluted  with  one  drop  of  a  lighter 
colour  to  foften  the  fhade.  Let  the  curtain 
fall  upon  the  pidture.  Let  no  hiftorian  record 
fuch  condudt  in  the  annals  of  his  country, 
left  it  be  deemed  by  pofterity  a  libel  on  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

To  eradicate  from  the  bofom  of  man  prin¬ 
ciples  which  argue  not  cnly  obduracy ,  but 

MALIG- 
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malignity,  is  certainly  the  main  fcope  of 
the  Christian  religion  ;  and  the  clergy 
are  never  better  employed  in  their  grand 
work,  the  melioration  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  the  improvement  of  general  hap¬ 
piness,  than  when  they  are  reprobating  all 
propensities  whatever,  which  tend,  in  any 
degree,  to  produce,  to  continue,  or  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  calamities  Of  war;  thofe  calami¬ 
ties  which,  as  his  majefty  gracioufly  expreffed 
it,  in  one  of  his  fpeeches  from  the  throne  % 
are  inseparable  from  a  date  of  war. 

The  moft  ardent  zeal,*the  moft  pertinacious 
obdinacy  is  difplayed  in  preferving  the  mi¬ 
nuted  article  of  what  is  called  orthodox 
opinion  ;  whether  wifely  or  not,  is  not 
mine  to  determine.  But,  alas !  what,  in  a 
world  of  woe  like  this,  what  fignifies 
our  beaded  orthodoxy  in  matters  of  mere 
[peculation,  in  matters  totally  irrelevant 
tO  HUMAN  HAPPINESS  OR  MISERY?  What 
fignifies  a  jealous  vigilance  over  thirty-nine 
articles ,  if  we  negle£t  one  article,  the 
law  of  charity  and  love  ;  if  we  overlook 
the  weightier  matters,  which  Christ 
himfeif  enacted,  as  articles  oj  his  religion , 

* -In  the  year  1777* 
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indifpenfably  to  be  fubfcribed  by  all  who 
hope  for  falvation  in  him  ;  I  mean  forgive¬ 
ness  of  injuries,  MERCY,  PHILANTHROPY, 
humility  ?  There  is  nothingfo  heterodox, 
I  fpeak  under  the  correftion  of  the  reverend 
prelacy,  as  war,  and  the  paffions  that  lead 
to  it,  fuch  as  pride,  avarice,  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  The  greateft  heresy  I  know,  is  to 
fhed  the  blood  of  an  innocent  man,  to 
rob  by  authority  of  a  Chriftian  government, 
to  lay  wafte  by  law,  to  deftroy  by  privilege,  that 
which  conftitutcs  the  health,  the  wealth,  the 
comfort,  the  happinefs,  the  fuftenance  of  a 
fellow- creature,  and  a  fellow-chriftian.  This 
is  heresy  and  schism  with  a  vengeance! 
againft  which  we  ought  mo  ft  devoutly  to 
pray,  in  a  daily  litany ,  or  a  new  form  of 
prayer.  Where,  after  all  the  heart-burnings 
and  blood- fhedding,  occasioned  by  religi¬ 
ous  wars  ;  where  is  the  true  church  of 
Christ,  but  in  the  hearts  of  good  men  ; 
the  hearts  of  merciful  believers,  who 
from  principle ,  in  obedience  to  and  for  the 
love  of  Chrift,  as  well  as  from  fympathy 
labour  for  peace,  go  about  doing  good, 
confulting,  without  local  prejudice,  the  happi- 
nefs  of  all  men,  and  inftead  of  confining 

c  z  their 
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their  good  offices  to  a  fmall  party  endeavour 
to  pour  oil  into  the  wounds  of  fuffering 
human  nature ?  In  the  hearts  of  fuch  men, 
united  in  love  to  God  and  his  creatures,  is 
the  church  of  Christ.  Stone  walls  and 
fleeples  are  not  neceffary  to  the  true 
church;  and  mitres  and  croziers  are 
little  better  than  helmets  and  swords, 
when  the  wearers  of  them  countenance  by 
their  counfehy  or  even  connive  at  by  their 
SILENCE,  the  unchriftian  paffions  and  in¬ 
human  pra&ices  infeparable  from  a  fate  of 
WAR.  The  poor  foldier  in  the  field  is  but 
an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  others.  The 
counsellors  of  war;— they  are  the  war¬ 
riors.  The  minifters  of  ftate;— they  are  the 
disturbers  of  peace;  and  furely  it  is 
lawful  to  cenfure  theniy  for  their  heads  are 
UNANOINTED. 

The  paffions  which  lead  to  war  are  dis¬ 
eases.  Is  there  no  medicine  for  them? 
There  is  a  medicine  and  an  antidote.  rlhere 
Is  a  catholicon  provided  by  the  great  phy- 
fician  ;  and  it  is  the  pious  office  of  the  clergy 
to  adminifter  it,  agris  mortalibuSy  to  poor 
mortals  lying  Tick  in  the  great  hofpital  of 

the  world.  “  Take  phyfic,  Pomp,”  they 

may 
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may  fay  to  all  princes  who  delight  in 
war; — imbibe  the  balfamic  doCtrines  of  the 
gofpel.  Pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  are 
indeed  difficult  to  cure;  but  it  muft  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  medicine  is  powerful ;  and 
the  good  phyfician,  inftead  of  def pairing ,  re¬ 
doubles  his  efforts,  when  the  difeafe  is  in¬ 
veterate. 

I  hope  the  world  has  profited  too  much  by 
experience,  to  encourage  any  ojfenjive  war9 
under  the  name  and  pretext  of  a  holy  war. 
Whether  religion  has  been  lately  made  ufe 
of  to  jujiify  war,  let  others  judge.  We 
read  in  a  recent  Form,  an  ardent  prayer  for 
protection  againft  “  thofe  who,  in  the  very 
a  centre  of  Christendom,  threaten  de- 
u  ftru&ion  to  Chriftianity,  and  defolarion  to 
every  country  where  they  can  erect  their 
u  BLOODY  standard!”  It  is  meet,  right, 
and  our  bounden  duty  to  pray  for  protection 
againft  fuch  men ;  but  it  would  be  alarming  to 
thofe  who  remember  the  dreadful  havoc  of 
religious  wars  in  former  ages,  if  at  this 
period ,  religion  were  publicly  and  folemnly 
affigned  as  a  reason  for  continuing  war. 
I  think  the  apostolical  method  of  con¬ 
verting  the  “  declared  enemies  to  Chriflian 
'**  “  kings. 
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44  kings,  and  impious  blafphemers  of  God's  holy 
44  name”  muft  be  more  defirable  to  bishops 
AND  archbishops  than  the  arm  of  flefh,  the 
fword  of  the  deftroyer.  The  prayer  ends 
with  thefe  words :  44  We  are  devoutly  fen- 
44  fible,  that  all  our  efforts  will  be  ineffe&ual, 
44  unlefs  thou,  O  God,  from  whom  cometh  our 
44  help,  and  from  whom  alone  it  can  come, 
44  goeft  forth  with  our  fleets  and  armies. 
44  Our  counfels,  our  hands,  and  our  hearts 
44  are  under  thy  Almighty  direction.  Diredt 
44  them  (the  hands,  &c.),  O  Lord,  to  such 
44  exertions  as  may  manifeft  us  to  be  un- 
44  der  thy  guidance.  Convince  our  ad- 
44  verfaries  that  thine  arm  ( ajjifted  by  our 
44  hands)  ftretched  out,  can  defeat  the  moft 
44  daring  defigns  againft  our  peace ;  and  that 
44  thofe  who  lift  up  their  banners  againft 
44  thee  ( that  isy  againf  US),  fhall  be  HUM- 
44  bled  under  thy  Almighty  hand.”  If 
this  is  not  to  reprefent  a  war  as  a  holy 
war,  what  conftitutes  a  holy  war?  As 
the  prayer  comes  from  great  authority,  it 
is  to  be  received  with  deference ;  but  it  may 
be  lawful  to  fuggef ,  that  it  would  have 
heen  very  confident  with  Chriftianity  to  have 
prayed  in  general  terms,  for  PEACE  without 
n  blood i 
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blood i  to  have  prayed  for  our  16  adverfaries” 
that  they  might  be  “  CONVINCED”  of 
their  fatal  errors,  not  by  our  hands,  but 
by  perfuafion,  and  by  the  grace  of  God. 
There  follows  indeed  another  very  ardent 
prayer  for  our  enemies ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  proper.  It  is  only  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  that  Christianity  fhould  be  repre¬ 
fen  ted  in  the  former  prayer,  by  thofe  who  are 
fuppofed  bef  to  underfand  it ,  as  in  any  refpecl 
countenancing  the  propagation  of  the 
faith ,  or  the  conversion  of  unbelievers >  by 
the  sword,  by  fleets  and  armies,  by 
EXERTIONS  of  THE  hand  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Let  Mahomet  mark  the  progrefs  of 
the  faith  by  blood.  Such  modes  of  erecting 
theCrofs  are  an  abomination  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Is  it,  after  all,  certain ,  that  the  slaughter 
of  the  unbelievers  will  convert  the  fur- 
vivors  to  the  religion  of  the  slaugh¬ 
terers  ?  Is  the  burning  of  a  town,  the 
finking  of  a  fhip,  the  wounding  and  killing 
hundreds  of  thoufands  in  the  field,  a  PROOF 
of  the  lovely  and  beneficent  fpirit  of  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  which  the  enemy  is  to  be  con- 
verted,  by  the  philanthropic  warriors  ?  Have 
not  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels  of  all  defcrip- 

tions. 
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lions,  triumphed  in  the  everlafting  WARS 
of  thofe  who  profefs  to  be  the  difciples  of  the 
peaceful  Jefus,  the  teachers  and  preachers  of 
the  gofpel  of  peace  ? 

The  compofers  of  thefe  prayers  are  doubtlefs 
pious  and  good  men  ;  but,  in  treading  in 
the  footfteps  of  lefs  enlightened  predeceflfors, 
are  they  not,  without  intending  it,  rendering 
religion  fubfervient  to  a  fecular  ambition? 
They  fometimes  cenfure  politics  as  the  fubje£t 
of  fermons  ;  but  are  politics  more  allowable  in 
prayers  than  in  fermons  ?  and  is  it  right  in 
seven  million  of  men  to  pray,  by  order 
of  the  fhepherds  of  their  fouls,  for  ven¬ 
geance  from  their  common  Father  on 
twenty-seven  million?  ,  To  pray  for 
mercy  on  them  all;  to  pray  that  wars 
may  cease  over  the  whole  world ;  to 
pray  that  thofe  who  have  erred  and  are  de¬ 
ceived  may  be  perfuaded  to  think  and  to  do 
what  is  right;— this  is  indeed  princely, 
episcopal,  Christian,  and  humane. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  either  true  or 
untrue.  If  true,  as  the  church  teaches,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  and  as  the  law  requires  us  all 
to  believe ;  then  it  mud  be  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  men  individually,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  in  the  aggregate.  It  is  the  firft 
concern  of  the  whole  human  race.  National 
policy  {brinks  to  nothing,  in  comparifon  with 
the  happinefs  of  the  univerfal  family  of  all 
mankind.  If  the  Chriftian  religion  be  true, 
it  muft  fuperfede  all  the  meafures  of  worldly 
wifdom,  which  obftruft  its  viewrs  or  interfere 
with  its  dodtrines  ;  therefore  it  muft  fuper¬ 
fede  war  :  if  falfe ,  then  w?hy  a  national  ejla - 
blijljment  of  it,  in  the  very  country  which  pro¬ 
nounces  it  falfe  ?  why  an  order  of  clergy 
publicly  maintained  to  fupport  it  ?  wThy  do 
we  fee  churches  every  where  rifing  around 
us?  why  this  hypocrify?  why  is  it  not  abo-* 
lifhed,  as  an  obftacle  to  military  operations, 
and  to  other  tranfaclions  of  ftate  neceffity  ? 
The  language  of  deeds  is  more  credible  than 
the  language  of  w ords  ;  and  the  language  of 
deeds  aflerts  that  the  Chriftian  religion  is 
untrue.  They  who  defend  war,  muft 

defend  the  difpofitions  which  lead  to  war; 

•  \  | 

and  thefe  difpofitions  are  abfolutely  forbidden 
by  the  gospel.  The  very  teverfe  of  them  is 
inculcated  in  almoft  every  page.  Thofe  dif¬ 
pofitions  being  extinguiftied,  war  must 
cease  ;  as  the  rivulet  ceafes  to  flow  when  the 

d  fountain 
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fountain  is  deftitute  of  water  5  or  as  the  tree 
no  longer  buds  and  blodoms,  when  the  fibres, 
which  extract  the  moiflure  from  the  earth,  are 
refcinded  or  withered.  It  is  not  neceffary  that 
there  Should  be  in  the  gofpel  an  abfolute  pro¬ 
hibition  of  war  in  fo  many  exprcfs  words ;  it  is 
enough  that  malice  and  revenge  are  prohi¬ 
bited.  The  caufe  ceafing,  the  effect  can  be 
no  more.  Therefore  I  cannot  think  it  con¬ 
fident  with  the  duty  of  a  bifhop,  or  any  other 
clergyman,  either  to  preach  or  pray  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  countenance,  dire&Iy  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  any  war,  but  a  war  literally,  truly, 

and  not  jesijitically,  a  defensive  war 

/  % 

pro  arts  et  fuels \  and  even  then,  it  would  be 
more  chara&eridic  of  Chridian  divines  to  pray 
for  univerfal  peace,  for  a  peaceable  converfion 
of  the  hearts  of  our  enemies,  rather  than  for 
bloody  victory. 

Wars  of  ambition,  for  the  extenfion  of 
empire,  or  for  the  gratification  of  pride,  envy, 
and  malice,  can  never  be  judified;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is,  that  all  belligerent  powers  agree  to 
call  their  feveral  wars  defensive  in  the  fird 
indance,  and  then ,  just  and  necessary. 
This  is  a  tacit,  but  a  very  ftriking  acknowledg¬ 
ment, 
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ment,  on  all  Tides,  that  offensive  war  is 
unjuftifiable.  .But  the  misfortune  is,  that 
power  is  never  without  the  aid  of  inge¬ 
nious  sophistry  to  give  the  name  of 

» 

right  to  fuorong ;  and,  with  the  eloquence 
which  Milton  attributes  to  the  devil,  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause. 

But  as  war  is  confeffedly  publica  mundi 
calamitas,  the  commo7i  misfortune  of  all 
the  world ,  it  is  time  that  good  sense 
fhould  interpofe,  even  if  religion  were  fi- 
lent,  to  controul  the  mad  impetuofity  of  its 
caufe,  ambition.  Ambition  is  a  paflion 
in  itfelf  illimitable.  Macedonia’s  madman 
was  bounded  in  his  ravages  by  the  ocean. 
The  demigod,  Hercules,  was  ftopt  in  his  pro- 
grefs  by  the  pillars,  called  after  his  name,  at 
Gabes  ;  but  to  ambition,  connected  as  it 
ufually  is,  in  modern  times,  with  avarice,  there 
is  no  ocean,  no  Gades,  no  limit,  but  the  grave . 
Had  Alexander,  Csefar,  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
or  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  been  immortal  in 
exiftence  on  earth,  as  they  are  in  the  pofthu- 
mous  life  of  fame,  they  muft  have  fhared  the 
world  among  them  in  time,  and  reigned  in  it 
alone,  or  peopled  with  their  own  progeny. 
The  middle  ranks,  among  whom  chief!  y  refid  es 
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learning,  virtue,  principle,  truth,  every  thing 
eftimafale  in  fociety,  would  have  been  extin£L 
Defpots  would  have  let  none  live  but  Haves  ; 
and  thofe  only,  that  they  might  adminider  to 
their  idlenefs,  their  luxury,  their  vice.  But 
though  Alexander  and  Csefar,  and  Charles  and 
Louis,  are  dead,  yet  ambition  is  (till  alive^ 
and  nothing  but  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  in 
the  middle  ranks ,  and  the  prevalence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  lowejl ,  have  prevented  other 
Alexanders,  other  Csefars,  other  Charlefes,  and 
Other  Louifes,  from  arifmg,  and, like  the  vermin 
of  an  Ead  wind,  blading  the  faired  blofloms  of 
human  felicity.  Many  Chriftian  grandees  might 
with  great  propriety  employ,  like  the  Hea¬ 
then,  a  remembrancer ,  to  found  for  ever  in 
their  ears,  Forget  not  that  thou  art 
A  man  ;  to  tell  them,  that  the  poor cjl  foldier 
ynder  their  abfolute  command  was  borny  like 
them ,  of  woman,  and  that  they  like  him jloall  die. 
The  clprgy,  in  Chridian  countries,  poflefs  this 
office  of  REMEMBRANCERS  TO  THE  GREAT 
as  well  as  to  the  little.  To  execute  it  they 
probably  go  to  courts.  They  do  well:  let 
them  not  fear  to  execute  it  with  fidelity. 
The  kingdom  of  Chrift  fhould  be  maintained 
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by  them,  fo  long  as  it  is  tenable,  by  argu¬ 
ment  and  the  mild  arts  of  evangelical  perfua- 
fion, THOUGH  ALL  OTHER  KINGDOMS  FALL* 
The  Chriftian  religion  being  confefledly  true, 
there  is  a  kingdom  of  Christ;  and  the 
laws  of  that  kingdom  muft  be  of  the  JirJl  obli¬ 
gation.  No  fophiftry  can  elude  the  neceflary 
conclufion,  “  Fiat  voluntas  Dei;  adve- 
“  niat  regnum  ejus;”  fuch  is  our  daily  prayer, 
and  fuch  fhould  be  our  daily  endeavour. 

If  it  be  true,  that  infidelity  is  increafmg, 
if  a  great  nation  be  indeed  throwing  afide 
Chriftianity,  inftead  of  the  fuperftition  that 
has  difgraced  it ;  it  is  time  that  thofe  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  Chriftianity,  and  are  convinced  that 
it  is  beneficial  to  the  world,  fhew  mankind  its 
molt  alluring  graces,  its  merciful,  benignant 
effe&s,  its  utter  abhorrence  of  war,  its  fa¬ 
vourable  influence  on  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
on  all  that  contributes  to  the  folid  comfort  of 
human  life.  But  it  is  poflible  that,  as  it  is 
ufual  to  bend  a  crooked  ftick  in  the  contrary 
dire&ion  in  order  to  make  it  ftraight,  fo  this 
great  nation,  in  exploding  the  follies  and 
mifery  of  fuperftition,  may  be  ufing  a  latitude 
and  licentioufnefs  of  expreflion  concerning  the 
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Chriftian  religion,  which  it  does  not  itfelf 
fincerely  approve,  merely  to  abolifti  the  an¬ 
cient  bigotry.  The  meafure  is,  I  think,  wrong, 
becaufe  it  is  of  dangerous  example;  but  who¬ 
ever  thinks  fo,  ought  to  endeavour  to  rectify 
the  error  by  perfuafion,  rather  than  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  the  men,  by  fire  and  fword,  who  have 
unhappily  fallen  into  it.  Their  miftakes  call 
upon  their  fellow-men  for  charity,  but  not  for 
vengeance.  Vengeance  is  mine ,  I  will  repay , 
faith  the  Lord.  Our  own  mild  and  Chriftian 
behaviour  towards  thofe  who  are  in  error,  is 
the  moil  likely  means  of  bringing  them  into 
the  pale  of  Chriftianity,  by  the  allurement  of 
an  example  fo  irrefiftibly  amiable.  If  the 
fheep  have  gone  aftray,  the  good  fhepherd 
ufes  gentle  means  to  bring  them  into  the  fold. 
He  does  not  allow  the  watchful  dog  to  tear 
their  fleeces;  he  does  not  fend  the  wolf  to  de¬ 
vour  them;  neither  does  he  hire  the  butcher 
to  fhed  their  blood,  in  revenge  for  their  devi¬ 
ation.  But  who  are  we  ?  Not  fhepherds,  but 
a  part  of  the  flock.  The  fpiritual  ftate  of 
twenty- feven  millions  of  men  is  not  to  be 
regulated,  any  more  than  their  worldly  ftate, 
by  feven  millions.  Are  the  feven  millions  all 
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Chriftians,  all  qualified  by  their  fuperior  holi- 
nefs  to  be  either  guardian  or  avenging  angels? 
It  is  indeed  moft  devoutly  to  be  wifhed, 
that  religion  in  the  prefent  times  may  not 
be  ufed,  as  it  has  often  been  in  former  days,  to 
fharpen  the  fvvord  of  war,  and  to  deluge  the 
world  with  gore.  Let  thefe  matters  remain 
to  be  adj ufted,  not  by  bullets  and  bayo¬ 
nets,  but  between  every  mails  own  confciencc 
and  God  Almighty. 

It  is  obvious  to  obferve,  that  great  revolu¬ 
tions  are  taking  place,  I  mean  not  political  re¬ 
volutions,  but  revolutions  in  the  mind  of  many 
revolutions  of  far  more  confequence  to  human 
nature,  than  revolutions  in  empire.  Man  is 
awaking  from  the  Humber  of  cnildifh  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  the  dreams  of  prejudice.  Man  is  be¬ 
coming  more  reafonable  ;  affuming  with  more 
confidence  his  natural  character,  ap¬ 
proaching  more  nearly  his  original  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  rational  being,  and  as  he  came  from 
his  Creator.  Man  has  been  metamorphofei 
from  the  noble  animal  God  made  him,  to  a 
fiavifh  creature  little  removed  from  a  brute, 
by  bafe  policy  and  tyranny.  He  is  now 
emerging  from  his  degenerate  ftate.  He  is 
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learning  to  eftimate  things  as  they  are  clearly 
feen,  in  their  own  fbape,  fize,  and  hue;  not 
as  they  are  enlarged,  diftorted,  difcoloured 
by  the  mifts  of  prejudice,  by  the  fears  of 
fuperftition,  and  by  the  deceitful  mediums 
which  politicians  and  pontiffs  invented,  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  world  in  state 
without  moleftation. 

War  has  certainly  been  ufed  by  the 
GREAT  of  all  ages  and  countries  except  our 
own ,  as  a  means  of  fupporting  an  exclufive 
claim  to  the  privileges  of  enormous  opulence, 
ftately  grandeur,  and  arbitrary  power.  It 
employs  the  mind  of  the  multitude,  it  kin¬ 
dles  their  paffions  againft  foreign,  diftant, 
and  unknown  perfons,  and  thus  prevents 
them  from  adverting  to  their  own  oppreffed 
condition,  and  to  domeftic  abufes.  There 
is  fomething  fafcinating  in  its  glory ,  in  its 
ornaments,  in  its  mufic,  in  its  very  noife  and 
tumult,  in  its  furprifing  events,  and  in  vic¬ 
tory.  It  aflumes  a  fplendonr,  like  the  har¬ 
lot,  the  more  brilliant,  gaudy,  and  affedted, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  confcious  to  itfelf  of 
internal  deformity.  Paint  and  perfume  are 
ufed  by  the  wretched  proftitute  in  profufion, 
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to  conceal  the  foul  ulcerous  fores,  the  rotten- 
nefs  and  putrefcence  of  difeafe.  The  vulgar 
and  the  thoughtlefs,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  the  higheft  ranks,  as  well  as  in  the  loweft, 
are  dazzled  by  outward  glitter,'  But  im¬ 
provement  of  mind  is  become  almoft  univerfal, 
fince  the  invention  of  printing  ;  and  reafon, 
ftrengthened  by  reading,  begins  to  difcover,  at 
firft  fight  and  with  accuracy,  the  difference 
between  pafle  and  diamonds,  tinfel  and  bul¬ 
lion.  It  begins  to  fee  that  there  can  be  no 
glory  in  mutual  definition  ;  that  real  glory 
can  be  derived  only  from  beneficial  exertions, 
from  contributions  to  the  conveniences  and 
accommodations  of  life;  from  arts,  fciences, 
commerce,  and  agriculture ;  to  all  which 
war  is  the  bane.  It  begins  to  perceive 
clearly  the  truth  of  the  poor  Heathen’s  ob- 
fervation,  Ou  to  yAycc  sv  c&XXoc,  to  ev  f^sycx.*  The 
great  is  not  therefore  GOOD;  but  the 
GOOD  is  therefore  great. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  prevent  the  mind  of 
the  many  from  admiring  the  splendidly 
deJiruBive ,  and  to  teach  it  duly  to  appreciate 
the  useful  and  beneficial,  unattended 
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with  oilentation.  There  are  various  preju- 
dices  eafily  accounted  for,  which  from  early 
infancy  familiarise  the  ideas  of  war  and 
daughter,  which  would  otherwife  fhock  us. 
The  books  read  at  fchool  were  moftly  written 
before  the  Chriflian  rera.  They  celebrate 
warriors  with  an  eloquence  of  didtion,  and  a 
fpirit  of  animation,  which  cannot  fail  to  cap¬ 
tivate  a  youthful  reader.  The  more  generous 
his  difpofition,  the  quicker  his  fenfibility,  the 
livelier  his  genius,  the  warmer  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  more  likely  is  he,  in  that  age  of 
inexperience,  to  catch  the  flame  of  military 
ardour.  The  very  ideas  of  bloody  con¬ 
querors  are  inftilled  into  his  heart,  and 
grow  with  his  growth.  He  flruts  about  his 
fchool,  himfelf  a  hero  in  miniature,  a  little 
Achilles  panting  for  glorious  daughter.  And 
even  the  vulgar,  thofe  who  are  not  inftrudted 
in  claffical  learning  by  a  Homer  or  a  Csefar, 
have  their  feven  champions  of  Chriftendom , 
learn  to  delight  in  fcenes  of  carnage,  and 
think  their  country  fuperior  to  all  others,  not 
for  her  commerce,  not  for  her  liberty,  not 
for  her  civilization,  but  for  her  bloody 
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wars.  Happily  for  human  nature,  great  writers 
have  lately  taken  pains  to  remove  thofe  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  fchool  and  nurfery,  which  tend  to 
increafe  the  natural  mifery  of  man ;  and  confe- 
quently  war  and  all  its  apparatus  begin  to  be 
confidered  among  thofe  chiddish  things, 
which  are  to  be  put  away  in  the  age  of 
maturity.  It  will  indeed  require  time  to 
emancipate  the  Jlupid  and  unfeeling  flaves  of 
cuftom,  fafhion,  and  felf-interefl  from  their 
more  than  Egyptian  bondage. 

Erafmus  hands  at  the  head  of  thofe  writers 
who  have  attempted  the  emancipation.  With 
as  much  wit  and  comprehenfion  of  mind  as 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  ;  he  has  the 
advantage  of  them  in  two  points,  in  found 
learning,  and  in  religion.  His  learning 
was  extenfive  and  profound,  and  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  a fincere  Chriflian . 
His  works  breathe  a  fpirit  of  piety  to  God, 
equalled  only  by  his  benevolence  to  man. 
The  narrow-minded  politicians,  who  look  no 
farther  than  to  prefent  expedients,  and  can¬ 
not  open  their  hearts  wide  enough  to  unite 
in  their  minds  the  general  good  of  human 
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nature,  with  the  particular  good  of  their  own 
country,  will  be  ready  to  explode  his  obe 
iervations  on  the  malignity  of  war* 
But  till  they  have  proved  to  the  fuffering 
world,  that  their  heads  and  hearts  are  fuperior 
to  Erasmus,  they  will  not  diminifli  his 
authority  by  inventive  or  derifion.  Let  mi- 
nifcers  of  ftate,  who,  by  the  way,  are  always 
cried  up  as  paragons  of  ability,  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world)  for  the  time  being ;  let  under- 
fecretaries ,  commijfioners ,  commijfaries ,  contract 
tors ,  clerks ,  and  borough -jobbers ,  the  WARM 
patrons  of  all  wars ;  let  thefe  men  prove 
themfelves  fuperior  in  intellect ,  learning,  piety^ 
and  humanity,  to  Erasmus,  and  I  give  up 
the  caufe.  Let  war  fill  their  coffers,  and 
cover  them  all  over  with  ftars  and  garters  ; 
let  them  praife  and  glorify  each  other;  let 
them  rejoice  and  revel  in  the  fong  and  the 
dance  ;  and  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
the  middle  ranks  and  the  poor,  who  certainly 
ccnflitute  the  majority  of  the  human  race, 
and  who  have  in  all  ages  fallen  unpitied 

vidims  to  war.  Mult  is  utile  bellum, 
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or  the  emoluments  of  war ,  fufficiently  account 
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for  the  oppofition  which  fome  men  make  to 
peace  and  to  peace-makers. 

But  the  caufe  is  ultimately  fafe  in  the  hands 
of  Erasmus  ;  for  he  has  eftabliflied  it  on  the 
rock  Truth.  It  ftands  on  the  fame  bafe  with 
the  Chriftian  religion.  Reafon,  humanity,  and 
found  policy,  are  among  the  columns  that 
firmly  fupport  it ;  and  to  ufe  the  ftrong  lan¬ 
guage  of  fcripture,  the  gates  of  hell  fhall 
not  finally  prevail  againft  it.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered  that  the  reformation  of  religion 
was  more  unlikely  in  the  twelfth  century, 
than  the  total  abolition  of  war  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth. 

I  hope  and  believe,  I  am  ferving  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  all  climes,  and  of  all  ranks,  in 
bringing  forward  this  Fragment;  in  repro¬ 
bating  war,  and  in  promoting  the  love  of 
peace.  That  my  efforts  may  he  ojfenjive  to 
particular  perfons  who  are  the  Haves  of  pre¬ 
judice,  pride,  and  intereft,  is  but  too  probable. 
I  lincerely  lament  it.  But  whatever  incon¬ 
venience  I  may  fuffer  from  their  temporary 
difplealure,  I  cannot  relinquilh  the  caufe. 
The  total  abolition  of  war ,  and  the  eftablifh- 
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ment  of  perpetual  and  univerfal  peace,  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  more  confequence  than  any 
thing  ever  achieved  or  even  attempted  by 
mere  mortal  man,  fince  the  creation. 
The  goodnefs  of  the  caufe  is  certain,  though  its 
fuccefs,  for  a  time,  doubtful.  Yet  will  I  not  fear. 
I  have  chofen  ground,  folid  as  the  everlading 
hills,  and  firm  as  the  very  firmament  of 
Heaven.  I  have  planted  an  acorn  ;  the  tim¬ 
ber  and  the  fhade  are  referved  for  pode- 
.  rity. 

It  requires  no  apology  to  have  placed  before 
freemen,  in  their  vernacular  language,  the 
fentiments  of  a  truly  good  and  wife  man  on  a 
fubjedt  of  the  mod  momentous  confequence. 
They  accord  with  my  own ;  and  I  have  been 
adluated,  in  bringing  them  forward,  by  no 
other  motive  than  the  genuine  impulfe  of  hu¬ 
manity.  I  have  no  purpofes  of  fadtion  to 
ferve.  I  am  a  lover  of  internal  order  as  well 
as  of  public  peace.  I  am  duly  attached  to 
every  branch  of  the  conftitution  ;  though 
certainly  not  blind  to  fome  deviations  from 
primitive  and  theoretical  excellence,  which 
time  will  ever  caufe  in  the  bed  inventions  of 
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men.  I  deteft  and  abhor  atheifm  and  anarchy 
as  warmly  and  truly  as  the  moft  fanguine  abet¬ 
tors  of  war  can  do ;  but  I  am  one  who  thinks, 
in  the  fincerity  of  his  foul,  that  reafonable  crea¬ 
tures  ought  always  to  be  coerced,  when  they 
err,  by  the  force  of  reafon,  the  motives  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  operation  of  law;  and  not  by  engines 
of  deftruaion.  In  a  word,  I  utterly  difap- 
prove  all  war,  but  that  which  is  ftrialy  de¬ 
fensive.  If  I  am  in  error,  pardon  me,  my 
fellow- creatures ;  I  truft  I  Ihall  obtain  the 
pardon  of  my  God. 
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ANTIPOLE  M  US; 

OR> 

The  Plea  of  Reason,  Religion,  and 
Humanity,  againft  War. 


TF  there  is  in  the  affairs  of  mortal  men  any 
A  one  thing  which  it  is  proper  uniformly  to 
explode ;  which  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
man,  by  every  lawful  means,  to  avoid,  to  de¬ 
precate,  to  oppofe,  that  one  thing  is  doubt- 
lefs  war.  There  is  nothing  more  unna¬ 
turally  wicked,  more  productive  of  mifery, 
more  extenfively  deftruCtive,  more  obftinate 
in  mifehief,  more  unworthy  of  man  as  formed 
by  nature,  much  more  of  man  professing 
Christianity. 

Yet,  wonderful  to  relate !  in  thefe  times, 
war  is  every  where  raflily,  and  on  the  llighteft 
pretext,  undertaken  ;  cruelly  and  favagely  con¬ 
ducted,  not  only  by  unbelievers,  but  by  Chrif. 
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tians  ;  not  only  by  laymen,  but  by  PRIESTS 
and  bishops  ;  not  only  by  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  but  even  by  men  far  advanced 
in  life,  who  muft  have  feen  and  felt  its  dread¬ 
ful  confequences ;  not  only  by  the  lower  order, 
the  rude  rabble,  fickle  in  their  nature  ;  but, 
above  all,  by  princes,  whofe  duty  it  is  to 
compofe  the  rafh  paflions  of  the  unthinking 
multitude  by  fuperior  wifdom  and  the  force 
of  reason.  Nor  are  there  ever  wanting 
men  learned  in  the  law,  and  even  di¬ 
vines,  who  are  ready  to  furnifh  firebrands 
for  the  nefarious  work,  and  to  fan  the  latent 
fparks  into  a  flame. 

Whence  it  happens,  that  war  is  now 
confidered  fo  much  a  thing  of  course, 
that  the  wonder  is,  how  any  man  can  difap- 
prove  of  it  3  fo  much  fanftioned  by  authority 
and  cuftom,  that  it  is  deemed  impious,  I  had 
almoft  faid  heretical,  to  have  borne  tefti- 
mony  againil  a  practice  in  its  principle  moft 
profligate,  arid  in  its  effedls  pregnant  with 
every  kind  of  calamity. 

How  much  more  juftly  might  it  be  matter 
of  wonder,  what  evil  genius,  what  accurfed 
fiend,  what  hell-born  fury  firft  fuggefted  to  the 
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mind  of  man,  a  propenfity  fo  brutal,  fuch  as  in- 
ftigates  a  gentle  animal,  formed  by  nature 
for  peace  and  good  formed  to  piomote  tbe 

welfare  of  all  around  him,  to  rufh  with  mad 
ferocity  on  the  deftrudtion  of  hiimelf  and  his 
fellow  creatures ! 

Still  more  wonderful  will  this  appear,  it, 
laying  afide  all  vulgar  prejudices ,  and  accu¬ 
rately  examining  the  real  nature  of  things ,  we 
contemplate  with  the  eyes  of  philofophy,  the 
portrait  of  man  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 
other, the  picture  of  war  1 

In  the  firft  place  then,  if  any  one  confiders 
2i  moment  the  organization  and  external  figure 
of  the  body,  will  he  not  inftantly  perceive, 
that  nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  Na¬ 
ture,  created  the  human  animal  not  for  war, 
but  for  love  and  friendfhip ;  not  for  mutual 
definition,  but  for  mutual  fervice  and  fafety  ; 
not  to  commit  injuries,  but  for  adts  of  recipro¬ 
cal  beneficence.  , 

To  all  other  animals,  nature,  or  the  God  of 
Nature,  has  given  appropriate  weapons  of  of¬ 
fence.  The  inborn  violence  of  the  bull  is 
feconded  by  weapons  of  pointed  horn ;  the  rage 
of  the  lion  with  claws.  On  the  wild  boar  are 
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fixed  terrible  tufks.  The  elephant,  in  addl-* 
tion  to  the  toughnefs  of  his  hide  and  his 
enormous  fize,  is  defended  with  a  probofcis. 
The  crocodile  is  covered  with  fcales  as  with  a 
coat  of  mail.  Fins  ferve  the  dolphin  for  arms  ; 
quills  the  porcupine  ;  prickles  the  thornback  ; 
and  the  gallant  chanticleer,  in  the  farm-yard, 
crows  defiance,  confcious  of  his  fpur.  Some 
are  furniflied  with  fhells,  fome  with  hides,  and 
others  with  external  teguments,  refembling,  in 
ftrength  and  thicknefs,  the  rind  of  a  tree.  Na¬ 
ture  has  confulted  the  fafety  of  fome  pf  her 
creatures,  as  of  the  dove,  by  velocity  of  motion. 
To  others  {he  has  given  venom  as  a  fubftitute 
for  a  weapon ;  and  added  a  hideous  fhape,  eyes 
that  beam  terror,  and  a  hilling  noife.  She 
has  alfo  given  them  antipathies  and  difcordant 
difpofitions  correfponding  with  this  exterior, 
that  they  might  wage  an  ofFenfive  or  defen- 
five  war  with  animals  of  a  different  fpecies. 

But  man  {he  brought  into  the  world 
naked  from  his  mother’s  womb,  weak,  tender, 
unarmed  ;  his  flefh  of  the  fofteft  texture, 
his  {kin  fmooth  and  delicate,  and  fufceptible 
of  the  ilighteft  injury.  There  is  nothing  ob- 
fervable  in  his  limbs  adapted  to  fighting,  or  to 

violence ; 
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violence  ;  not  to  mention  that  other  animals 
are  no  fooner  brought  forth,  than  they  are  fuf- 
ficient  of  themfelves  to  fupport  the  life  they 
have  received ;  but  man  alone,  for  a  long 
period,  totally  depends  on  extraneous  affift- 
ance.  Unable  either  to  fpeak,  or  walk, 
or  help  himfelf  to  food,  he  can  only  implore 
relief  by  tears  and  wailing ;  fo  that  from  this 
circumftance  alone  might  be  collected,  that 
man  is  an  animal  bom  for  that  love  and 
friendffiip  which  is  formed  and  cemented 
by  the  mutual  interchange  of  benevolent 
offices.  Moreover,  nature  evidently  intended 
that  man  fhould  confider  himfelf  indebted  for 
the  boon  of  life,  not  fo  much  to  herfelf  as  to 
the  kindnefs  of  his  fellow  man  ;  that  he  might 
perceive  himfelf  defigned  for  focial  affec¬ 
tions,  and  the  attachments  of  friendffiip  and 
love.  Then  ffie  gave  him  a  countenance ,  not 
frightful  and  forbidding,  but  mild  and  placid, 
intimating  by  external  iigns  the  benignity  of 
his  difpofition.  She  gave  him  eyes  full  of 
affe&ionate  expreffion,  the  indexes  of  a  mind 
delighting  in  focial  fympathy.  She  gave  him 
arms  to  embrace  his  fellow-creatures.  She 
gave  him  lips  to  exprcfs  an  union  of  heart  and 
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foul.  She  gave  him  alone  the  power  of 
laughing ;  a  mark  of  the  joy,  of  which  he  is 
fufceptible.  She  gave  him  alone  teaks, 
the  fymbol  of  clemency  and  companion.  She 
gave  him  alfo  a  voice ;  not  a  menacing  and 
frightful  yell,  but  bland,  foothing,  and 
friendly.  Not  fatisfied  with  thefe  marks  of 
her  peculiar  favour,  (he  bellowed  on  him  alone 
the  ufe  of  fpeech  and  reafon  ;  a  gift  which 
tends  more  than  any  other  to  conciliate  and 
cherifli  benevolence ,  and  a  defire  of  render¬ 
ing  mutual  fervices  ;  fo  that  nothing  among 
human  creatures  might  be  done  by  violence. 
She  implanted  in  man  a  hatred  of  folitude,  and 
a  love  of  company.  She  fowed  in  his  heart 
the  feeds  of  every  benevolent  affeffion ;  and 
thus  rendered  what  is  moft  falutary,  at  the 
fame  time  moft  agreeable.  For  what  is  more 
agreeable  than  a  friend  ?  what  fo  necef- 
fary  ?  Indeed  if  it  were  poffible  to  condudt  life 
conveniently  without  mutual  intercourfe,  yet 
nothing  could  be  pleafant  without  a  com¬ 
panion,  unlefs  man  fhould  have  diverted  him- 
felf  of  humanity,  and  degenerated  to  the  rank 
of  a  wild  beaft.  Nature  has  alfo  added  a 
love  of  learning,  an  ardent  defire  of  know¬ 
ledge  ; 
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led<*e  ;  a  circumftance  which  at  once  contri** 

O  y 

bates  in  the  higheft  degree  to  diftinguiih 
man  from  the  ferocity  of  inferior  animals, 
and  to  endear  him  cordially  to  his  fellow- 
creature  ;  for  neither  the  relationfliip  of  af¬ 
finity  nor  of  confanguinity  binds  congenial 
fpirits  with  clofer  or  firmer  bands,  than  an 
union  in  one  common  purfuit  of  liberal  know¬ 
ledge  and  intellectual  -improvement.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  the  has  diftributed  to  every 
mortal  endowments,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  with  fuch  admirable  variety,  that  every 
man  finds  in  every  other  man,  fomething  to 
love  and  to  admire  for  its  beauty  and  excel¬ 
lence,  or  fomething  to  feek  after  and  embrace 
for  its  ufe  and  neceffity.  Laftly,  kind  nature 
has  given  to  man  a  spark  of  the  divine 
mind,  which  ftimulates  him,  without  any 
hope  of  reward,  and  of  his  own  free  will,  to 
DO  good  to  all  :  for  of  God,  this  is  the 
mod  natural  and  appropriate  attribute,  to  con¬ 
sult  the  good  of  all  by  difinterefed  beneficence. 
If  it  were  not  fo,  how  happens  it  that  we  feel 
an  exquifite  delight,  when  we  find  that  any 
man  has  been  preferved  from  danger,  injury, 
or  deftruction,  by  our  offices  or  intervention  ? 

How 
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Mow  happens  it  that  we  love  a  man  the  bet-3 
'  ter,  becaufe  we  have  done  him  a  fervice  ? 

It  feems  as  if  God  has  placed  man  in  this 
world,  a  representative  of  himself, 
a  kind  of  terrestrial  deity,  to  make 
provifion  for  the  general  welfare.  Of  this 
the  very  brutes  feem  fenfible,  fincei  we  fee 
not  only  tame  animals,  but  leopards  and 
lions,  and,  if  there  be  any  more  fierce  than 
they,  flying  for  refuge,  in  extreme  danger, 
to  man.  This  is  the  laft  afylum,  the  mo  ft 
inviolable  fan&uary,  the  anchor  of  hope  in 
diftrefs  to  every  inferior  creature. 

Such  is  the  true  portrait  of  man, 
however  faintly  and  imperfe&ly  delineated. 
It  remains  that  I  compare  it,  as  I  propofed, 
with  the  picture  of  war  ;  and*  fee  how 
the  two  tablets  accord,  when  hu&g  up  to¬ 
gether  and  contrafted. 

Now  then  view,  with  the  eyes  of  your  ima¬ 
gination,  favage  troops  of  men,  horrible  in 
their  very  vifages  and  voices;  men,  clad  in 
fteel,  drawn  up  on  every  fide  in  battle  array9 
armed  with  weapons,  frightful,  in  their  crafli 
and  their  very  glitter;  mark  the  horrid  mur- 
io 
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mur  of  the  confufed  multitude,  their  threat¬ 
ening  eye-balls,  the  harfh  jarring  din  of 
drums  and  clarions,  the  terrific  found  of  the 
trumpet,  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  a  noife 
not  lefs  formidable  than  the  real  thunder  of 
heaven ,  and  more  hurtful  j  a  mad  fhout 
like  that  of  the  fhrieks  of  bedlamites,  a  furious 
onfet,  a  cruel  butchering  of  each  other! — See 
the f  aught ered and  the  f  aught ering  ! — heaps  of 
dead  bodies,  fields  flowing  with  blood,  rivers 
reddened  with  human  gore!— It  fometimes 
happens  that  a  brother  falls  by  the  hand  of  a 
brother,  a  kinfman  upon  his  neareft  kindred, 
a  friend  upon  his  friend,  who,  while  both  are 
actuated  by  this  fit  of  infanity,  plunges  the 
fword  into  the  heart  of  one  by  whom  he  was 
never  offended,  not  even  by  a  word  of  his 
mouth  !  —  So  deep  is  the  tragedy,  that  the 
bofom  fhudders  even  at  the  feeble  defcription 
of  it,  and  the  hand  of  humanity  drops  the 
pencil  while  it  paints  the  fcene. 

In  the  mean  time  I  pafs  over,  as  com¬ 
paratively  trifling,  the  corn-fields  trodden 
down,  peaceful  cottages  and  rural  manfions 
burnt  to  the  ground,  villages  and  towns  re¬ 
duced  to  afhes,  the  cattle  driven  from  their 
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pafture,  innocent  women  violated,  old  men 
dragged  into  captivity,  churches  defaced  and 
demolifhed,  every  thing  laid  wafte,  a  prey  to 
robbery,  plunder,  and  violence! 

Not  to  mention  the  confequences  which  en- 
fue  to  the  people  after  a  war,  even  the  moll, 
fortunate  in  its  event,  and  the  jufteft  in  its 
principle :  the  poor,  the  unoffending  com¬ 
mon  people,  robbed  of  their  little  hard- 
earned  property:  the  great,  laden  with 
taxes  :  old  people  bereaved  of  their  children; 
more  cruelly  killed  by  the  murder  of  their 
offspring  than  by  the  fword ;  happier  if  the 
enemy  had  deprived  them  of  the  fenfe  of  their 
misfortune,  and  life  itfelf,  at  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment:  women  far  advanced  in  age,  left  def* 
titute,  and  more  cruelly  put  to  death,  than  if 
they  had  died  at  once  by  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  widowed  mothers,  orphan  children, 
houfes  of  mourning ;  and  families,  that  once 
knew  better  days,  reduced  to  extreme  penury. 

Why  need  I  dwell  on  the  evils  which 
morals  fuftain  by  war,  when  every  one 
knows,  that  from  war  proceeds  at  once  every 
KIND  Of  EVIL  WHICH  DISTURBS  AND  DE¬ 
STROYS 
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STROYS  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  HUMAN 
LIFE  ? 

Hence  Is  derived  a  contempt  of  piety ,  a  iteg- 
lett  of  law ,  a  general  corruption  of 
principle,  which  hefitates  at  no  villany . 
From  this  fource  rulhes  on  fociety  a  torrent  of 
thieves,  robbers,  facrilegifts,  murderers  ;  and, 
what  is  the  greateft  misfortune  of  all,  this  - 
destructive  pestilence  confines  not 
itfelf  within  its  own  boundaries ;  but,  ori¬ 
ginating  in  one  corner  of  the  worlds  fpreads 
its  contagious  virulence,  not  only  over  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  but  draws  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  regions,  either  by  subsidies,  by  mar¬ 
riages  among  princes,  or  by  political  al¬ 
liances,  into  the  common  tumult,  the  ge¬ 
neral  whirlpool  of  mifchief  and  confufion. 
One  war  fows  the  feeds  of  another.  From 
a  pretended  war,  arifes  a  real  one ;  from  an 

inconfiderable  fkirmifh,  hoftilities  of  moll  im- 

* 

portant  confequence  ;  nor  is  it  uncommon,  in 
the  cafe  of  war,  to  find  the  old  fable  of  the 
Lernaean  Lake,  or  the  Hydra  realized.  For 
this  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  the  ancient  poets  (who 
penetrated  into  the  nature  of  things  with 
wonderful  fagacity,  and  lhadowed  them  out 

c  2  with 


with  the  apteft  fictions)  handed  down  by  tra-  * 
dition,  that  war  originated  from 
HELL,  that  it  was  brought  thence  by  the 
afiiftance  of  Furies,  and  that  only  the  mojl 
furious  of  the  Furies,  Alecto,  was  fit  for 
the  infernal  office.  The  moft  peftilent  of 
them  all  was  fele&ed  for  it, 

— - Cui  nomina  millc, 

Mille  nocendi  Artes.  Virg. 

As  the  poets  defcribe  her,  fhe  is  armed  with 
fnakes  without  number ,  and  blows  her  blaft  in 
the  trumpet  of  hell.  Pan  fills  all  the  fpace 
around  her  with  mad  uproar.  Bellona,  in 
frantic  mood,  fhakes  her  fcourge.  And  the 
unnatural,  impious  Fury,  breaking  every  bond 
afunder,  flies  abroad  all  horrible  to  behold, 
with  a  visage  besmeared  with  gore  ! 

Even  th z  grammarians  y  with  all  their  trifling 
ingenuity,  obferving  the  deformity  of  war, 
fay,  that  bellum,  the  Latin  word  for  war^ 
which  fignifies  alfo  the  beautiful ,  or  comely, 
was  fo  called  by  the  rhetorical  figure  Contradict 
tiony  (xar*  ccvTifycKriv^j  becaufe  it  has  nothing  in 
it  either  good  or  beautiful;  and  that 
helium  is  called  bellumy  by  the  fame  figure 
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as  the  furies  are  called  Eumenides.  Other  ety- 
mologifts,  with  more  judgment,  derive  bel- 
lum  from  bellu A,  a  beast,  becaufe  it  ought 
to  be  more  charadteriftic  of  beajls  than  of  men, 
to  meet  for  no  other  purpofe  than  mutual 

DESTRUCTION. 

But  to  me  it  appears  to  deferve  a  worfe  epi¬ 
thet  than  brutal ;  it  is  more  than  brutal , 
when  men  engage  in  the  conflict  of  arms ; 
minifters  of  death  to  men  !  Moft  of 
the  brutes  live  in  concord  with  their 
own  kind ,  move  together  in  flocks,  and  de¬ 
fend  each  other  by  mutual  ajfiftance .  In¬ 
deed  all  kinds  of  brutes  are  not  inclined 
to  fight  even  their  enemies.  There  are 
harmlefs  ones  like  the  hare .  It  is  only  the 
fercefl^  fuch  as  lions,  wolves,  and  tigers,  that 
fight  at  all.  A  dog  will  not  devour  his  own 
fpecies ;  lions,  with  all  their  fiercenefs,  are 
quiet  among  them/ elves  ;  dragons  are  faid  to 
live  in  peace  with  dragons;  and  even  veno¬ 
mous  creatures  live  with  one  another  in  per- 
fe£t  harmony. — But  to  man,  no  wild  beafl  is 
more  deftrudlive  than  his  fellow  man. 

Again ;  when  the  brutes  fight,  they  fight 
with  the  weapons  which  nature  gave  them  ; 

WE 
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WE  arm  ourfdves  for  mutual  flaughter,  with 
weapons  which  nature  nev^er  thought  of  but 
which  were  invented  by  the  contrivance  of 
fome  accursed  fiend,  the  enemy  of  human 
nature,  that  man  might  become  the  dejlroyer 
of  man.  Neither  do  the  beafts  break  cut  in 
hoftile  rage  for  trifling  caufes ;  but  either 
when  hunger  drives  them  to  madnefs ,  or 
when  they  find  themfelves  attacked,  or 
when  they  are  alarmed  for  the  Jafety  of  their 
YOUNG.  We,  good  Heaven!  on  frivo¬ 
lous  pretences ,  what  tragedies  do  we  aft 
on  the  theatre  of  war!  Under  colour 
of  fome  obfolete  and  difputable  claim  to  terri¬ 
tory  ;  in  a  childifh  paflion  for  a  miftrefs ;  for 
caufes  even  more  ridiculous  than  thefe,  we 
kindle  the  flames  of  war.  Among  the  beafis , 
the  combat  is  for  the  mod  part  only  one 
against  one ,  and  for  a  very  foort  fpace .  And 
though  the  conteft  fhould  be  bloody,  yet 
when  one  of  them  has  received  a  wound,  it  is 
all  over.  Whoever  heard  (what  is  common 
among  men  in  one  campaign)  that  a  hundred 
thoufand  beafs  had  fallen  in  battle  by  mutual 
butchery  ?  Befides,  as  beafts  have  a  natural 
hatred  to  fome  of  a  different  kind,  fo  are  they 

united 
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linked  to  others  of  a  different  kind ,  in  a  fin- 
cere  and  inviolable  alliance.  But  MAN  with 
Man,  and  any  man  with  any  man,  can. 
find  an  everlafting  caufe  for  conteff ,  and  be¬ 
come,  what  they  call,  natural  enemies  \ 
nor  is  any  agreement  or  truce  found  fiiffcietitly 
obligatory  to  bind  man  from  attempting, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  flighteft  pretexts,  to 
commence  hoftilities  after  the  mod  folemn 
convention.  So  true  it  is,  that  whatever  has 
DEVIATED  FROM  ITS  OWN  NATURE  INTO 
EVIL,  is  apt  to  DEGENERATE  TO  A  MORE 
depraved  state,  thanifits  nature  had  been 
originally  formed  with  inbred  malignity. 

Do  you  wifli  to  form  a  lively  idea,  how¬ 
ever  imperfedt,  of  the  uglineis  and  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  war,  (for  we  are  fpeaking  of  its 
brutality,)  and  how  unworthy  it  is  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  creature  ?  Have  you  ever  feen 
a  battle  between  a  lion  and  a  bear  ?  What 
diftortion,  what  roaring,  what  howling,  what 
ftercenefs,  what  bloodfhed  !  The  fpedlator  of 
a  fray,  in  which  mere  brutes  like  thefe  are 
fighting,  though  he  (lands  in  a  place  of  fafety, 
cannot  help  (huddering  at  a  fight  fo  bloody. 
But  how  much  more  Jhoeking  a  fpeftacle  to  fee 

MAN 
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man  cONFLiCTiNG  with  man,  armed  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  variety  of  artificial  wea¬ 
pons  !  Who  could  believe  that  creatures  fo 
engaged  were  men,  if  the  frequency  of  the 
fight  had  not  blunted  its  effect  on  our  feelings, 
and  prevented  furprife  ?  Their  eyes  flafhing, 
their  cheeks  pale,  their  very  gait  and  mien 
expreffive  of  fury  ;  gnalhing  their  teeth, 
fhouting  like  madmerl,  the  whole  man  tranf 
formed  to  fleel\  their  arms  clanging  horribly, 
while  the  cannon’s  mouth  thunders  and 
lightens  around  them.  It  would  really  be 
lefs  favage ,  if  man  deftroyed  and  devoured 
man  for  the  fake  of  neceffary  food,  or  drank 
blood  thfough  lack  of  beverage.  Some,  indeed, 
( men  in  form )  have  come  to  luch  a  pitch  as 
to  do  this  from  rancour  and  wanton  cruelty, 
for  which  expediency  or  even  necejfity  could 
furnifh  only  a  poor  excufe.  More  cruel  Hill, 
they  fght  on  fome  occafions  with  weapons 
dipt  in  poison,  and  engines  invented  in  Tar¬ 
tarus,  for  wholefale  havoc  at  a  fingle  ftroke. 

You  now  fee  not  a  fingle  trace  of  MAN,  that 
focial  creature,  whofe  Portrait  we  lately 
delineated.  Do  you  think  Nature  would  re¬ 
cognize  the  work  of  her  own  hand — the 
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image  of  God  ?  And  if  any  one  were  to 
affure  her  that  it  was  fo,  would  fhe  not  break 
out  into  execrations  at  the  flagitious  actions 
of  her  favourite  creature?  Would  she  not 
fay,  when  fhe  faw  man  tnus  armed  againft  man, 
«  What  new  fight  do  I  behold  ?  Hell  itfelf 
«  muft  have  produced  this  portentous  fpec- 
tacle.  There  are,  who  call  me  a  ftep-mo- 
“  ther,  becaufe  in  the  multiplicity  of  my 
works  X  have  produced  fome  tnat  are 
«  VENOMOUS, (though  even  they  are  converti- 
«  ble  to  the  ufe  of  man,)  and  becaufe  I  created 
«  fome,  among  the  variety  of  animals,  wild 
a  and  fierce  ;  though  there  is  not  one  fo  wild 
«  and  fo  fierce,  but  he  may  be  tamed  by  good 
“  management  and  good  ufage.  Lions  have 
grown  gentle,  ferpents  have  grown  in4- 
u  noxious  under  the  care  of  man.  Who  is 
“  this  then,  worfe  than  a  ftep-mother,  who 
u  has  brought  forth  a  non-descript  brute, 
the  plague  ofi the  whole  creation  ?  I,  indeed, 
*4  made  one  animal,  like  this,  in  external  ap- 
*c  pearance  ;  but  with  kind  prope?ifities ,  all 

«  PLACID,  FRIENDLY,  BENEFICENT.  HoW 

«  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  he  has  degenerated 
w  to  a  beafi ,  fuch  as  I  now  behold,  ftill  in  the 
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€£  fame  human  fhape  ?  I  recognize  no  vefi* 
u  tige  of  man,  as  I  created  him.  What 
u  Daemon  has  marred  the  work  of  my  hands? 
<c  What  Sorcerefs,  by  her  enchantments,  has 
“  difcharged  from  the  human  figure,  the  htt- 
“  man  mind ,  and  fupplied  its  place  with  the 
“  heart  of  a  brute?  What  Circe  has 
iC  transformed  the  man  that  I  made  into  a 
“  beaji  ?  I  would  bid  this  wretched  creature 
**  behold  himfelf  in  a  mirror,  if  his  eyes 
u  were  capable  of  feeing  himfelf,  when  his 
u  mind  is  no  more.  Neverthelefs,  thou  de- 
u  praved  animal,  look  at  thyfelf,  if  thou 
“  canft  ;  refled:  on  thyfelf,  thou  frantic 
“  warrior,  if  by  any  means  thou  may’ft 
“  recover  thy  loft  reafon,  and  be  reftored  to 
“  thy  jpriftine  nature.  Take  the  looking- 
“  glafs,  and  infped  it.  How  came  that 
“  threatening  creft  of  plumes  upon  thy 
w  head  ?  Did  I  give  thee  feathers  ?  Whence 
u  that  fowling  helmet  ?  Whence  thofe  fharp 
u  points ,  whieh  appear  like  horns  of  fteel  ? 
“  Whence  are  thy  hands  and  arms  furnifhed 
u  with  fharp  prickles  ?  Whence  thofe  feales , 
u  like  the  feales  of  fifh,  upon  thy  body  l 
u  Whence  thofe  brazen  teeth  ?  Whence  thofe 

u  plates 
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plates  of  brafs  all  over  thee  ?  Whence  thofe 
deadly  weapons  of  offence  ?  Whence  that 
“  voice,  uttering  founds  of  rage  more  horrible 
“  than  the  inarticulate  noife  of  the  wild  beafts? 
“  Whence  the  whole  form  of  thy  countenance 
“  and  perfondiftorted  by  furious  paflions,  more 
“  than  brutal  ?  Whence  that  thunder  and 
“  lightning  which  I  perceive  around  thee,  at 
once  more  frightful  than  the  thunder  of 
“  heaven,  and  more  deftrudtive  to  man? 
“  I  formed  thee  an  animal  a  little  lower 
“  thati  the  angels,  a  partaker  of  divinity ; 
«  how  cameft  thou  to  think  of  transforming 
“  thyfelf  into  a  beaft  fo  favage,  that  no  beaft 
“  hereafter  can  be  deemed  a  beaft,  if  it  be 
«  compared  with  man,  originally  the  image 
“  of  God,  the  Lord  of  the  creation  ?” 

Such,  and  much  more,  would,  I  think, be  the 
outcry  of  indignant  Nature,  the  architect  of  all 
things, viewing  man  transformed  to  a  warrior . 

Now,  fmce  man  was  fo  made  by  nature, 
as  I  have  above  {hewn  him  to  have  been,  and 
fmce  war  is  that  which  we  too  often  feel  it 
to  be,  it  feems  matter  of  infinite  aftonifnment, 
what  Daemon  of  mifchief,  what  diftempera- 
ture,  or  what  fortuitous  circumftances,  could 

put  it  into  the  heart  of  man  to  plunge  the 

D 2,  DEADLY 
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DEADLY  feel  into  the  BOSOM  of  his  FEL- 
low-creature.  He  muft  have  arrived  at 
a  degree  of  madnefs  fo  fingular  by  infenfible 
gradations,  fince 

Nemo  repente  fuit  turpifllmus.  Juv- 

It  has  ever  been  found  that  the  greateft 
evils  have  infinuated  themfelves  among  men 
under  the  fhadow  and  the  fpecious  appearance 
of  some  good.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to 
trace  the  gradual  and  deceitful  progrefs  of  that 
depravity  which  produced  war. 

It  happened  then,  in  primeval  ages,  when 
men,  uncivilized  and  Ample,  went  naked,  and 
dwelt  in  the  woods,  without  walls  to  defend, 
and  without  houfes  to  fhelter  them,  that  they 
•were  fometimes  attacked  bv  the  beafts  of  the 

j 

foreft.  Againft  thefe,  man  firft  waged  war ; 
and  he  was  efteemed  a  valiant  hero  and 
an  honourable  chief,  who  repelled  the  at^- 
tack  of  the  beafts  from  the  fans  of  men .  Juft 
and  right  it  was  to  flaughter  them  who 
would  otherwife  have  flaughtered  us ,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  eiggrejfied  with  fpontaneous 
malice ,  unprovoked  by  all  previous  injury. 
A  victory  over  the  beasts  was  a  high 
honour,  and  Hercules  was  deified  for  it. 

The 
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The  rifing  generation  glowed  with  a  defire  to 
emulate  Hercules  ;  to  fignalize  themfelves  by 
the  daughter  of  the  noxious  animals;  and  they 
difplayed  the  {kins  which  they  brought  from 
the  foreft,  as  trophies  of  their  victory. 
Not  fatisfied  with  having  laid  their  enemies  at 
their  feet,  they  took  their  {kins  as  fpoils,  and 
clad  themfelves  in  the  warm  fur,  to  defend 
themfelves  from  the  rigour  of  the  feafons. 
Such  was  the  blood  firft  fhed  by  the  hand  of 
man,  fuch  was  the  occafion,  and  fuch  the 
SPOILS. 

After  this  firft  ftep,  men  advanced  ftill  far¬ 
ther,  and  ventured  to  do  that  which  Pytha¬ 
goras  condemned  as  wicked  and  unnatural, 
and  which  would  appear  very  wonderful  to 
usy  if  the  practice  were  not  familiarized  by 
custom  ;  which  has  fuch  univerfal  fway,  that 
in  fome  nations  it  has  been  deemed  a  virtu¬ 
ous  a£t  to  knock  a  parent  on  the  head,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  life,  from  whom  we  received 
the  precious  gift ;  in  others  it  has  been  held  a 
DUTY  OF  religion  to  eat  the  flefh  even  of 
near  and  dear  departed  friends  who  had  been 
conne&ed  by  affinity ;  it  has  been  thought  a  lau¬ 
dable  a£t  to  proftitute  virgins  to  the  people  in 

the 
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the  temple  of  Venus  ;  and  custom  has  fami¬ 
liarized  many  other  practices  ftill  more  abfiird, 
at  the  very  mention  of  which,  every  one  is 
ready  to  pronounce  them  abominable.  From 
thefe  infiances,  it  appears  that  there  is  nothing 
fo  wicked,  nothing  fo  atrocious,  but  it  may 
be  approved,  if  it  has  received  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  custom,  the  authority  of  fashion. 
From  the  Jlaughter  of  wild  beafts,,men  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  eat  them ,  to  tear  the  fiefh  with  their 
teeth,  to  drink  their  blood,  and,  as  Ovid  ex- 
prefles  it,  to  entomb  dead  animals  in  their  own 
bowels.  Cujlom  and  convenience  foon  recon¬ 
ciled  the  practice  (animal  (laughter  and  animal 
food)  to  the  mildejl  difpofitions.  The  choiceft 
dainties  were  made  of  animal  food  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  culinary  art  ;  and  men, 
tempted  by  their  palate,  advanced  a  ftep  far¬ 
ther  :  from  noxious  animals ,  which  alone  they 
had  at  firft  (laughtered  for  food,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  tame ,  the  harmlefs ,  and  the  ufe - 
ful.  The  poor  fheep  fell  a  vi&im  to  this  fe¬ 
rocious  appetite. 

ANIMAL  SINE  FRAUDE  DOLOQUE* 

The  hare  was  doomed  alfo  to  die,  becaufe  his 
flefh  was  a  dainty  viand :  nor  did  they  fpare 

the 
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the  gentle  ox,  who  had  long  fuftained  the  un» 
grateful  family  by  his  labours  at  the  plough. 
No  bird  of  the  air,  or  fifh  of  the  waters,  was 
fuffered  to  efcape ;  and  the  tyranny  of  the  pa¬ 
late  went  fuch  lengths,  that  no  living  creature 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  was  fafe  from  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  man.  Custom  fo  far  prevailed,  that 
no  {laughter  was  thought  cruel,  while  it  was 
confined  to  any  kind  of  animal's ,  and  fo  long 
as  it  abftained  from  shedding  the  blood 

OF  MAN. 

But  though  we  may  prevent  the  admijfon 
of  vices,  as  we  may  prevent  the  e?itrance  of  the 
fea  ;  yet  when  once  either  of  them  is  admitted, 
it  is  not  in  every  one’s  power  to  fay,  “  thus 
“  far  ft. halt  thou  go ,  and  no  farther When 
once  they  are  fairly  entered ,  they  are  no 
longer  under  our  command ,  but  rufh  on  uncon- 
trouled  in  the  wild  career  of  their  own  im- 
petuofity. 

Thus,  after  the  human  mind  had  been  once 
initiated  in  jhedaing  bloody  Anger  foon 
fuggefted,  that  one  man  might  attack  another 
with  the  fift,  a  club,  a  ftone,  and  deftroy  the 
life  of  an  enemy  as  eafily  as  of  a  wild  beafh 
To  fuch  obvious  arms  of  offence,  they  had 

hitherto 
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hitherto  confined  themfelves :  but  they  had 
learned  from  the  habit  of  depriving  cattle  of 
life,  that  the  life  of  man  could  be  alfo  taken, 
away  by  the  fame  means  without  difficulty . 
The  cruel  experiment  was  long  reftriCted  to 
single  combat:  one  fell,  and  the  battle 
was  at  an  end  ;  fometimes  it  happened  that 
both  fell  :  both,  perhaps,  proving  themfelves  by 
this  a£t  unworthy  of  life .  It  now  feemed  to 
have  an  appearance  even  of  juficey  to  have 
taken  off  an  enemy  ;  and  it  foon  was  con- 
fidered  as  an  honour,  if any  one  had  put  an 
end  to  a  violent  or  mifehievous  wretch,  fuch 
as  a  Cacus  or  Busiris,  and  delivered  the 
world  from  fuch  monsters  in  the  human 
lhape.  Exploits  of  this  kind  we  fee  alfo 
among  the  praises  of  Hercules. 

But  when  single  combatants  met, 
their  part  fans ,  and  all  thofe,  whom  kindred \ 
neighbourhood ,  or  friendffip ,  had  connected  with 
either  of  them,  aflembled  to  fccond  their  fa¬ 
vourite.  What  would  now  be  called  affray  or 
a  riot,  was  then  a  battle  or  a  warlike  ac¬ 
tion.  Still,  however,  the  affair  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  ftones,  or  with  Jharp-pohited 
poles.  A  rivulet  croffing  the  ground,  or  a 
i o  rock 
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rock  oppofing  their  progrefs,  put  an  end  to 
hoftilities,  and  peace  enfued . 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  rancour  of  dis¬ 
agreeing  parties  increafed ,  their  refentments 
grew  warmer,  ambition  began  to  catch 
fire,  and  they  contrived  to  give  executive 
vigour  to  their  furious  paffions,  by  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  their  ingenuity .  Armour  was 
therefore  contrived,  luch  as  it  was,  to  defend 
their  perfons  ;  and  weapons  fabricated,  to 
annoy  and  deftroy  the  enemy. 

Now  at  laft  they  began  to  attack  each  other 
in  various  quarters  with  greater  numbers ,  and 
with  artificial  instruments  of  of¬ 
fence.  Though  this  was  evidently  madnefs , 
yet  falfe  policy  contrived  that  honour 
fliould  be  paid  to  it.  They  called  it 
war  ;  and  voted  it  valour  and  virtue  if 

*  \  j 

any  one,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  fliould 
repel  thofe  whom  they  had  now  made  and 
confidered  as  the  enemy,  from  their  chil¬ 
dren,  their  wives,  their  cattle,  and  their  do- 
meftic  retreat.  And  thus  the  art  of  war 

KEEPING  PACE  WITH  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
CIVILIZATION,  THEY  BEGAN  TO  DECLARE 

WAR 
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WAR  IN  FORM,  ftate  with  flate,  province 
with  province,  kingdom  with  kingdom. 

In  this  fiage  of  the  progrefs  they  had  in¬ 
deed  advanced  to  great  degrees  of  cruelty ,  yet 
there  ftill  remained  vestiges  of  native 
humanity.  Previoufly  to  drawing  the 
fword,  fatisfadtion  was  demanded  by  a  herald  ; 
Heaven  was  called  to  witnefs  the  juftice  of 
the  caufe  ;  and  even  then,  before  the  battle 
began,  pacification  was  sought  by 
the  prelude  of  a  parley.  When  at  laft 
th zconf iff  commenced,  they  fought  with  the  ufnal 
weapons ,  mutually  allowed,  and  contended 
by  dint  of  perfonal  valour,  fcorning  the  sub¬ 
terfuges  of  stratagem  and  the  ar¬ 
tifices  of  treachery.  It  was  criminal  to 
aim  a  ftroke  at  the  enemy  before  the  fignal 
was  giveny  or  to  continue  the  fight  one  moment 
after  the  commander  had  founded  a  retreat .  In 
a  word,  it  was  rather  a  contejl  of  valour 
than  a  defire  of  carnage :  nor  yet  was  the 
fword  drawn  but  againft  the  inhabitants  of  a 
foreign  country. 

Hence  arofe  despotic  government,  of 
which  there  was  none  in  any  country  that  was 
not  procured  by  the  copious  effusion  of  hu¬ 
man 
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MAN  BLOOD.  Then  followed  continual  fuc- 
cejjlons  of  wars,  while  one  tyrant  drove 
another  from  his  throne,  and  claimed  it  for 
himfelf  by  right  of  conqueft.  Afterwards, 
■when  empire  devolved  to  the  mod  profdgateof 
the  human  race ,  WAR  was  wantonly  waged 
againft  any  people,  in  any  caufe,  to  gratify  the 
basest  of  paffions;  nor  were  thofe  who  de- 
ferved  ill  of  the  lordly  despot  chiefly 
expofed  to  the  danger  of  his  invaflons ,  but 
thofe  who  were  rich  or  profperous,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  affording  ample  plunder.  The 
objed  of  a  battle  was  no  longer  empty  glory, 
but  fordid  lucre ,  or  fomething  ftill  more  exe¬ 
crably  flagitious .  And  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  fagacious  mind  of  Pythagoras 
forefaw  all  thefe  evils,  when,  by  his  philo- 
fophical  fidion  of  tranimigration,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  deter  the  rude  multitude  from  fhed- 
ding  the  blood  of  animals  :  h  zfava  it  likely 
to  happen,  that  a  ereature  who,  when  pro¬ 
voked  by  no  injury,  fhould  accuflom  himfelf  to 
fpill  the  blood  of  a  harmlefs  fheep ,  would  not 
hefitate,  when  inflamed  by  anger ,  and  ftimu- 
lated  by  real  injury ,  to  kill  a  man* 

£  2 
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Indeed,  what  is  war  but  murder  and 
the  ft,  committed  by  great  numbers  pn  great 
numbers  ?  the  greatnefs  of  numbers  nort  only 
not  extenuating  its  malignity,  but  rendering  it 
the  7nore  wicked ,  in  proportion  as  it  is  thus 
more  extended ,  ip  its  effects  and  its  influence? 

But  all  this  is  laughed  at  as  the  dream 
of  men  unacquainted  with  the  worlds  by  the 
ftupid,  ignorant,  unfeeling  grandees  of  our 
time,  who,  though  they  poflefs.  nothing  of 
man  but  the  form,  yet  feem  to  themfelves 
little  lefs  than  earthly  divinities. 

From  fuch  beginnings ,  however,  as  I  have 
here  deferibed,  it  is  certain,  man  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  insanity,  that 
WAR  SEEMS  TO  BE  THE  GRAND  BUSINESS 

of  human  life.  We  are  always  at  war 
either  in  preparation ,  or  in  affion.  Nation 
rises  against  nation  •  and,  what  the 
heathens  would  have  reprobated  as  unnatural , 
relatives  againft  their  neareft  kindred,  brother 
againft  brother,  fon  againfl:  father ! — more  atro*- 
cious  ftill !  a  Christian  againfl:  a  man! 
and,  worft  of  all,  a  Christian  againft  a 
Christian  !  And  fuch  is  the  blindnefs  of  hu- 
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man  nature,  that  nobody  feels  ajlonifkmenl 
at  all  this,  nobody  exprefles  deteftation. 
There  are  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands  ready 
to  applaud  it  all,  to  extol  it  to  the  ikies,  to  call 
traniadions  truly  hellish,  a  holy  war. 
There  are  many,  who  fpirit  up  princes  to 
\yAR,  mad  enough  as  they  ufually  are  of  them- 
J elves  ;  yet  are  there  many  who  are  always 
adding  fuel  to  their  fire.  One  man 
mounts  the  pulpit,  and  promiies  remif- 
fion  of fins  to  all  who  will  fight  under  the  ban¬ 
kers  of  his  prince.  Another  exclaims,  “  O 
“  invincible  prince  1  only  keep  your  mind  fa- 
“  vourable  to  the  caufe  of  religion ,  and  God 
u  will  fight  ( fois  own  creatures  J  for  you. 

A  third  promifes  certain  victory ,  perverting  the 
words  of  the  prophetical  pfalmift  to  the  wicked 
and  unnatural  purpofes  of  war*  “  Thou  fait 
<c  riot  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  nighty  nor  for 
“  the  arrow  that  fieth  by  day .  A  thonfand 
u  fall  fall  at  thy  fide,  and  ten  thonfand  at  thy 
“  right  hand ;  but  it  fall  not  come  nigh  thee  A 
Pfalm  xci. 

The  whole  of  this  myfical  pfalm  is  wrefed  to' 
fignify  fomethingin  favour  of  the  mo  ft  profane 
of  all  profane  things,  and  to  fecond  the 

inte  refed 
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inter  eft cd  views  of  this  or  that  earthly  potentate. 
Both  parties  find  fiich  paflages  in  the  prophets 
or  the  pfalmift  on  their  own  fide  ;  and  fuch 
interpreters  of  the  prophets  fail  not  to  find 
their  admirers ,  their  applauders ,  and  their - 
followers . 

Such  warlike  sermons  have  we  heard 
from  the  mouths  of  grave  divines,  and 
even  of  bishops.  Thefe  men  are,  in  fad, 
warriors;  they  help  on  the  caufe .  Decrepit 
as  they  are  in  perfon,  they  fight  from  the  pulpit 
the  battles  of  the  prince,  who,  perhaps,  rai/ed 
them  to  their  eminence .  Priefts  fight ,  in  fad, 
when  they  fet  others  on  to  fight ;  even  Monks 
fight,  and,  in  a  bufinefs  truly  diabolical ,  dare 
to  ufe  the  name  and  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus  two  armies  fhall  meet  in  the  field,  both 
bearing  before  them  the  Jlandard  of  the  cross, 
which  alone  might  fugged  to  their  minds,  how 
the  followers  of  Christ  are  to  carry  on  their 
warfare,  and  to  gain  their  vicdory. 

From  the  holy  sacrament  itfelf,  in 
which  the  perfect  and  unfpeakable  union  of 
all  Christians  is  reprefented,  thefe  very 
Chridians  lhall  march  with  eager  hade  to  mu¬ 
tual 
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tual  SLAUGHTER,  and  make  Chrijl  hhnfelf 
both  the  JpeBator  and  infigator  to  a  wicked- 
neft,  no  lefs  againft  Nature,  than  againft  the 
fpirit  of  Chriftianity.  For  where,  indeed,  ft 
the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  if  not  in  a 
STATE  OF  WAR  ?  Why  do  we  drag  Chrift 
thither,  who  might,  much  more  confidently 
with  his  doBrine ,  be  prefent  in  a  brothel, 
than  in  the  field  of  battle  ? 

St.  Paul  expreffes  his  indignation,  that  there 
fhould  be  even  a  hoftile  controvert  or  dijpute 
among  Chriftians  ;  he  rather  difapproves  even 
litigation  before  a  judge  and  jury.  What 
would  he  have  faid,  if  he  had  feen  us  waging 
war  all  over  the  world  ;  waging  war,  on  the 
mod  trifling  caufes,  with  more  ferocity  than 
any  of  the  Heathens,  with  more  cruelty 
than  any  favages  ;  led  Gn^  exhorted ,  assisted 
by  thofe  who  represent  a  pontiff  pro- 
felling  to  be  pacific,  and  to  cement  all  Chrif* 
tendon  under  his  irfuence ;  and  who  faint t  the 
people  committed  to  their  charge  with  the 
phrafe,  “  peace  be  unto  you  V* 

I  am  well  aware  what  a  clamour  thofe  per- 
fons  will  raife  againft  me  who  reap  a  harvef 
from  public  calamity.  “  We  engage  in 
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u  war,”  they  always  fay, u  with  reluctance 
^provoked  by  the  aggression  and  the  in- 
u  juries  of  the  enemy.  We  are  only  profc- 
ct  cuting  our  own  rights .  Whatever  evil  at- 
“  tends  war,  let  thofe  be  refponfible  for  it 
“  who  furnifhed  the  occafion  of  this  war,  a 
44  war  to  us  just  and  necessary.” 

But  if  they  would  hold  their  vociferous 
tongues  a  little  while,  1  would  fhew,  in  a  propef 
place,  the  futility  of  their  pretences,  and  take 
off  the  varnish  with  which  they  endeavour 
to  difguife  their  mifchlevous  iniquity. 

As  I  juft  now  drew  the  portrait  of  man 
and  the  Picture  of  war,  and  compared  one 
with  the  other,  that  is,  compared  an  animal 
the  mildejl  in  his  nature,  with  an  infitution  of 
the  rnoft  barbarous  kind  ;  arid  as  I  did  this 
that  WAR  might  appear,  on  the  contraft,  in 
its  own  black  colours ;  fo  now  it  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  COMPARE  WAR  WITH  PEACE,  tO 
compare  a  ftate  mod  pfegnant  with  mifery, 
and  mod  wicked  in  its  origin,  with  a  ftate 
profulc  of  blejfings ,  and  contributing,  in  the 
higheft  degree,  to  the  happinefs  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  it  will  then  appear  to  be  downright  in - 

faulty  to  go  in  fcarch  of  war  with  fo  much 
■  >  difturb- 
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difturbance,  fo  much  labour,  fo  great  profufion. 
of  blood  and  treafure,  and  at  such  a 
hazard  after  all5  when  with  little  labour, 
lefs  expence,  no  bloodfhed,  and  no  rifque, 
peace  might  be  preferred  inviolate. 

Now  amid  ft  all  the  good  this  world  affords, 
what  is  move  delightful  to  the  heart  of  man, 
what  more  benefcial  to  fociety,  than  love  and 
amity?  Nothing,  furely.  Yet  what  is  peace, 

but  LOVE  AND  AMITY  SUBSISTING  BE¬ 
TWEEN  GREAT  numbers  ?  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  is  war ,  but  hatred  and  en¬ 
mity  fubjijling  between  great  numbers  ?  But  it 
is  the  nature  of  all  good,  that  the  more  it  is 
extended,  the  greater  the  good  becomes,  the 
more  benign  its  influence  ;  therefore,  if  the 
amicable  union  of  individuals  is  fo  fwedt 
and  fo  falutary,  how  much  will  the  sum  to¬ 
tal  of  happinefs  be  augmented,  if  kingdom 
with  kingdom,  and  nation  with  na¬ 
tion,  coalefce  in  this  amicable  union? 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  nature  of  all  evil, 
that  its  malignity  increafes,  the  more  it  is  ex¬ 
tended  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  wretched,  if 
it  is  wicked  for  one  man  to  meet  another 
with  a  J word  pointed  at  his  vitals,  how 

E  much 
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milch  more  wretched  and  more  wicked,  that 
THOUSANDS  AND  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS 

o'  '  . 

fhould  meet  in  the  fame  manner  ?  By  union 
little  things  are  augmented  to  a  refpeftable 
magnitude;  by difunioni the greatejl  fall  to  infig- 
nificance  and  diffolution.  Peace  is,  indeed,  at 
once  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  all 
that  is  good  for  man  :  War,  on  a  fudden,  and 
at  one  ftroke,  overwhelms,  extinguifhes,  abo¬ 
lishes,  whatever  is  cheerful,  whatever  is  happy 
and  beautiful,  and  pours  a  foul  tor* 
rent  of  difafters  on  the  life  of  mortals. 
Peace  fhines  upon  human  affairs  like  the  vero¬ 
nal  fun.  The  fields  are  cultivated,  the  gardens 
bloom,  the  cattle  are  fed  upon  a  thoufand  hills , 
new  buildings  arife,  ancient  edifices  are  re¬ 
paired,  riches  flow,  pleafures  fmile,  laws  re¬ 
tain  their  vigour,  the  difcipline  of  the  police 
prevails,  religion  glows  with  ardour,  juftice 
bears  fway,  humanity  and  charity  increafe,  arts 
and  ma?mfa3ures  feel  the  genial  warmth  of 
encouragement,  the  gains  of  the  poor 
are  more  plentiful,  the  opulence  of  the- 
rich  difplays  itfelf  with  additional  fplendour, 
liberal  ftudies  flouriih,  the  young  are  well  edu¬ 
cated,  the  old  enjoy  their  eafe,  marriages  are 

happy. 
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happy,  good  men  thrive,  and  the  bad  are 
kept  under  controul.  But  no  fooner  does  the 
storm  of  war  begin  to  lower,  than  what  a 
deluge  of  miferies  and  misfortunes  feizes,  in¬ 
undates,  and  overwhelms  all  things  within  the 
fphere  of  its  addon  !  The  flocks  are  flut¬ 
tered,  the  harveft  trampled,  the  hufbandman 
butchered,  villas  and  villages  burnt,  cities  and 
ftates,  that  have  been  ages  rifling  to  their  flou- 
rifhing  ftate,  fubverted  by  the  fury  of  one  tem- 
peft,  the  storm  of  war.  So  much  eafier  is 
the  talk  of  doing  harm  than  of  doing 
good  ;  of  dejlroying  than  of  building  np  !  The 
earnings  of  honeft  indufhy,  the  wealth  of 
quiet  citizens  are  transferred  to  the  pockets  of 
execrable  robbers  and  murderers.  Private 
houfles  exhibit  the  di final  effects  of  fear,  for- 
row,  and  complaint ;  and  all  places  refound 
with  the  voice  of  lamentation.  The  loom 
Jlands  (till ;  the  trowel,  the  axe,  and  the  ham¬ 
mer  are  filent ;  and  the  poor  manufac¬ 
turers  mu  ft  either  ftarve,  or  have  recourfe  to 
wicked  practices  for  daily  bread.  The  rich 
either  deplore  the  diminution  and  lo(s  of  their 
property,  or  lie  under  terrible  apprehenfion 
for  what  remains ;  in  loth  circumftances  ren~ 

£  2  dered 


dered  by  war  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
common  comforts  of  life.  Marriages 
are  few,  or  attended  with  diftrefsful  and  fatal 
confluences.  Matrons,  deferted  by  their 
hufbands,  now  forced  to  the  wars,  pine  at 
home  in  childlefs  folifude.  The  laws  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  Jilence^  charity  is  laughed  at,  juuice 
has  no  dwelling-place,  and  religion  becomes 
an  objedt  of  fcorn,  till  no  diftindtion  is  left  be¬ 
tween  the  facred  and  the  profane.  Youth  is 
corrupted  by  every  fpecies  of  vice ;  old  men 
lament  their  longevity  •  and  their  grey  hairs 
defeend  with  borrow  to  the  grave.  No  ho¬ 
nour  is  paid  to  learning,  fciences,  arts  ;  the 
elegant  purfuits  of  liberal  and  honourable 
minds.  In  a  word,  more  misery  is  felt  from 
war  than  the  eloquence  of  any  man,  much 
more  than  mine,  is  able  to  deferibe':  yet  it  might 
be  born  patiently ,  if  war  made  us  miferablc 
only,  and  did  not  corrupt  our  morals,  and  in¬ 
volve  us  in  guilt ;  if  peace  made  us  only  hap¬ 
pier ,  and  not  better  :  but  the  man  who  en¬ 
gage  in  war  by  choice,  when  he  could 
have  avoided  it  \  that  man,  whoever  he  is, 
is  a  wicked  MAN;  he  fins  againft  Nature, 
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argainft  God,  againft  man,  and  is  guilty  of  the 
mod  aggravated  and  complicated  impiety. 

Too  many,  alas!  are  the  evils  by  which  mi- 
ferable  mortality  is  of  necessity  tormented, 
worn  out,  and  at  laft  overwhelmed.  Two 
thoufand  years  ago,  no  fewer  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  names  of  dangerous  diseases,  be- 
fides  their  various  fpecies  and  degrees ,  were 
difeovered  by  the  phyficians :  and  every  day, 
even  now,  new  difeafes  arife.  Old  age  itfelf 
is  a  disease,  an  incurable  difeafe.  We  read 
of  whole  cities  buried  in  ruins  by  earthquakes > 
or  burnt  to  afhes  by  lightning ,  whole  countries 
fwallowed  up  in  chafms  occafioned  by  fubter - 
raneous  convulfions ;  not  to  mention  how  many 
men  are  loft  by  cafualties ,  which,  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  their  occurrence,  ceaie  to  furprife ; 
how  many  are  drowned  in  feas  and  rivers ; 
how  many  deftroyed  by  poifon ,  by  falling,  by 
other  accidents  ;  how  many  by  intemperance 
in  food,  in  drink,  in  fleep.  The.  moft  trifling 
thing  can  deprive  man  of  life .  A  grape- 
ftone  in  the  throat,  a  hair,  a  bone  of  a  fifli, 
has  brought  many  to  an  untimely  grave.  Sud¬ 
den  joy  has  been  fatal:  no  wonder  that  grief 
has  been  fo.  Add  to  all  this  the  plague, 

and 
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and  peftilent,  contagious  fevers  of  various 
kinds,  which  frequently  commit  their  ravages, 
without  mercy  or  diftin&ion,  throughout  a 
whole  city  or  province .  There  is  no  quarter 
from  which  danger  does  not  hang,  as  it 
were,  by  a  hair  over  the  life  of  man.  Life 
itfelf,  even  if  no  accident  Jkorten  it,  flies 
away  with  the  fwifteft  velocity.  Such  and 
so  great  are  the  miseries  of  human  life, 
that  Homer  did  not  hefitate  to  pronounce 
MAN,  OF  ALL  CREATURES,  to  whom  the 
breath  of  life  has  been  given,  the  most 
miserable.  But  thefe  evils,  as  they  cannot 
eafily  be  Jhunned ,  and  fall  on  our  heads  with¬ 
out  any  fault  of  our  own,  make  us  indeed 

wretched,  but  do  not  render  us  guilty. 

% 

Neverthelefs,  why  fhould  thofe  who  are 
obnoxious  to  fo  many  calamities  go  voluntarily 
in  queft  of  an  adfcititious  evil ,  as  if  the  me  afire 
of  mifery  required  to  be  full  to  the  very  brim, 
and  to  run  over ;  in  queft  of  an  evil,  not  a 
common  evil,  but  an  evil,  of  all  human  evils, 
the  worst  and  the  fouleft;  fo  defruEhve  an 
evil,  that  alone  it  exceeds  them  all  in  mif- 
chief ;  fo  abundant  in  mifery,  that  it  compre¬ 
hends  every  kind  of  wretchednefs  within  itfelf;  fo 
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pejlilential  in  its  nature,  that  it  loads  men  with 
guilt  in  proportion  as  it  galls  them 
with  woe  ;  rendering  them  at  the  fame 
time  objects  of  the  greatest  pity,  yet  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  pitied  at  all ;  unlefs,  indeed, 
it  be  thofe  who,  while  they  feel  the  mifery 
with  the  greateft  acutenefs  of  fufFering,  have 
the  leaji  concern  in  caufing  it,  and  would  have 
prevented  it,  if  they  had  pofleffed  power  cor- 
refponding  with  their  innocent  inclination? 

To  thefe  confiderations  add,  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  peace  dijjufe  them- 
felves  far  and  wide,  and  reach  great  numbers  ; 
"while  in  war,  if  any  thing  turns  out  happily, 
(though,  O  my  God,  what  can  ever  deferve 
the  appellation  of  happy  in  war  !)  the  ad¬ 
vantage  redounds  only  to  a  few,  and  thofe 
unworthy  of  reaping  it.  One  mail  s  fafety  is 
owing  to  the  dejlruhlion  of  another  ;  one  man’s 
prize  derived  from  the  plunder  of  another.  The 
caufe  of  rejoicings  made  by  one  fide,  is  to 
the  other  a  caufe  of  mourning.  Whatever 
is  unfortunate  in  war,  is  feverely  fo  indeed ;  and 
whatever,  on  the  contrary,  is  called  good  for¬ 
tune^  is  a  SAVAGE  AND  A  CRUEL  GOOD  FOR¬ 
TUNE,  an  ungenerous  happiness  deriving  its 

cxifence 
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exijlence  from  another  s  woe.  Indeed,  at  the 
conclufion ,  it  commonly  happens,  that  both 
sides,  the  victorious  and  the  van¬ 
quished,  have  caufe  to  deplore  I  know  not 
whether  any  war  ever  fucceeded  fo  fortunately 
in  all  its  events,  but  that  the  conqueror, 
if  he  had  a  heart  to  feel ,  or  an  underftanding 
to  judge,  as  he  ought  to  do,  repented 
that  he  ever  engaged  in  it  at  all. 

Therefore,  lince  peace  is  confeftedly  of 
all  things  the  beft  and  the  happieft,  and  war , 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  possible  distress  of 
every  SIND,  and  the  blackejl  villany  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable,  can  we  think 
thofe  men  of found  mind  or  honeft  hearts,  who, 
when  they  might  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  peace 
with  little  trouble,  merely  by  negociation, 
go  out  of  their  way ,  rtijh  headlong  into  every 
difficulty  and  danger,  to  involve  a  whole 
people  in  the  horrors  of  war? 

-  How  unpleafant,  in  the  firft  place,  to  the 
unoffending  people,  is  the  firft  rumour  of 
war  ?  and  in  the  next,  how  unpopular  does  it 
render  the  prince,  when  he  is  compelled  to 
rob  his  own  fubjelds  by  taxes  upon  taxes,  and 

#  A  Caimaan  victory  in  the  original.  See  Appendix. 
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tribute  upon  tribute  !  How  much  trouble  and 
anxiety  in  forming  and  preferring  alliances  ! 
How  much  in  engaging  foreign  troops,  who 
are  let  out  by  their  owners  to  fght  for  hire  ! 
How  much  expence,  and  at  the  fame  time 
solicitude,  in  fitting  out  fleets,  in 
building  or  repairing  forts,  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  camp  equipage,  in  fabri¬ 
cating-  and  tranfporting  machines,  armour, 
weapons,  baggage,  carriages,  provifions  ! 
What  infinite  fatigue  in  fortifying  towns, 
digging  trenches,  excavating  mine j4,  in  keeping 
watch  and  ward,  in  exercifing,  reviewing,  ma¬ 
noeuvring,  marching  and  countermarching ! 
I  fay  nothing  of  the  con fi ant  fate  of  fear  and 
alarm,  in  which  the  people  live:  I  fay 
nothing  of  the  real  danger  to  which  they  are 
perpetually  expofed.  Such  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  war,  that  what  is  there  not  to  be 
feared  in  it  ?  Who  can  enumerate  the  incon- 
veniencies  and  hardihips  which  they  who 
foolifiily  go  to  war,  (Stultiffimi  milites ,  fays 
Erafmus,)  endure  in  a  camp  !  deferving  greater, 
becaufe  they  voluntarily  undergo  all  that 
they  fuffer  !  Food  fuch  as  a  hog  would  loath  ; 
beds  which  even  a  bug  would  diidain  ;  little 
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fleep,  and  that  little  at  the  will  of  another; 
a  tent  expofed  to  every  bitter  blaft  that  blows, 
and  often  not  even  a  tent  to  ftielter  their  eold 
limbs  from  the  wind  and  the  weather !  They 
mull  continue  all  night,  as  well  as  day,  in  the 
open  air ;  they  mult  lie  on  the  ground ;  they 
mu  ft  ftand  in  their  arms  5  they  mult  bear 
hunger,  cold,  heat,  duft,  rain  ;  they  mult  be  in 
a  ftate  of  abjedt  flavery  to  their  leaders  ;  even 
beaten  with  canes  1  There  is,  indeed,  no 
kind  of  flavery  on  earth  more  unworthy  man 
than  the  flavery  of  thefe  poor  wretches  in  un- 
necefiary  wars  !  After  all  thefe  hardfhips, 
comes  the  dreadful  fignal  for  engagement l 
To  death  they  mult  go  S  They  mult  either  flay 
without  mercy,  or  fall  without  pity  ! 

Such  and  fo  great  are  the  evils  which  are 
fubmitted  to,  in  order  to  accomplifD  an  end, 
ltfelf  a  greater  evil  than  all  that  have  prece¬ 
ded  in  preparation  for  it.  We  thus  afjliEt  our - 
f elves  for  the  noble  end  of  enabling  ourfelves 
to  afflict  others.  If  we  were  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  matter  fairly,  and  form  a  juft  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  cost  attending  war,  and  that 
of  procuring  peace,  we  fhould  find  that 
peace  might  be  pur  chafed  at  a  tenth  part 
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of  the  cares,  labours,  troubles,  clangers,  ex- 
pences,  and  blood,  which  it  cofts  to  carry 
on  A  WAR.  You  lead  a  vajl  multitude  of  men 
into  danger  of  lofing  their  lives,  in  order  to 
demolifh  fome  great  city;  while  the  fame 
labour  and  fatigue  of  thefe  very  men  would 
BUILD,  without  any  danger ,  a  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  city  than  the  city  doomed  to  demoli¬ 
tion.  But  the  objedt  is  to  do  all  possible 
injury  to  an  enemy.  A  mofl  inhuman 
objedt,  let  me  tell  you  1  And  confider,  whe¬ 
ther  you  can  hurt  him  effentially,  without 
hurting ,  at  the  fame  time ,  and  by  the  fame 
means ,  your  own  people.  It  furely  is  to 
adt  like  a  madman  to  take  to  yourfelf  fo 
large  a  portion  of  certain  evil,  when  it 
xnuft  ever  be  uncertain  how  the  die  of  war 
may  fall  in  the  ultimate  issue. 

But  grant  that  the  Heathens  might  be 
hurried  into  all  this  madnefs  and  folly  by 
anger,  by  ambition,  by  avarice,  by  cruelty,  or, 
which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  by  the 
furies  fent  from  Hell for  that  very  purpofe  ;  yet 
how  could  it  ever  enter  into  our  hearts ,  that 
a  Christian  fhould  embrue  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  a  Christian  !  If  a  brother 
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murder  his  brothery  the  crime  is  called 
fratricide  :  but  a  Christian  is  more 
closely  allied  to  a  Christian  as  fuchy 
than  a  brother  by  the  ties  of  confanguinity ; 
unlefs  the  bondjs  of  nature  are  ftronger  than 
the  bonds  of  Ghrift,  which  Chrifians ,  confid¬ 
ently  with  their  faith,  cannot  allow.  How 
abfurd  then  is  it,  that  they  fhoulcj  be  conftantly 
at  war  with  each  other ;  who  form  but  one  fa¬ 
mily  y  the  church  of  Christ;  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  body  ;  who  boaft  of  the 
same  head,  even  Jesus  Christ  ;  who 
have  one  Father  in  Heaven,  common  to  therq 
all  ;  who  pROW  ii?  GRApE  by  the  fame 
spirit  ;  who  are  initiated  in  the  fune  myf- 
teries,  redeemed  by  the  same  blood, 
regenerated  at  the  same  font,  nou- 
rifhed  by  the  fame  holy  sacrament,  Mili¬ 
tate  under  the  fame  great  Captain  of  Sal¬ 
vation,  eat  of  the  saivie  bread,  par¬ 
take  of  the  fame  cup ,  have  oqe  common  enemy , 
the  devil,  and  are  all  called  to  the  fame 
eternal  inheritance? 

Where  a,re  there  fo  many  and  fo  facred  obli¬ 
gations  to  perfeEl  concord  as  in  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion?  Where  fo  numerous  exhortations  to 

peace  ? 
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peace?  One  law  Jefus  Chrift  claimed  as  his 
own  peculiar  law,  and  it  was  the  law  of  love, 
or  charity.  What  practice  among  mankind 
violates  this  law  fo  grofsly  as  war  ?  Chrift  fa- 
lutes  his  votaries  with  the'  happy  omen  of 
peace.  To  his  difciples  he  gives  nothing  but 
peace  ;  he  leaves  them  no  other  legacy  but 
peace.  In  his  holy  prayers,  the  fubjedt  of  his 
devout  entreaty  was  principally,  that,  as  he  was 
one  with  the  Father,  fo  his  difciples ,  that  is  to 
fay,  all  Christians,  might  be  one  with 
him.  This  union  is  fomething  more  than 
re  ace,  more  than  friendfhip,  more  than  con¬ 
cord,  it  is  an  intimate  communion  with 

THE  DIVINE  NATURE. 

Solomon  was  a  type  of  Chrift.  But  the 
word  Solomon  in  Hebrew  lignifies  the  pa¬ 
cific.  Solomon,  on  this  account,  becaufe 
he  was  pacific ,  was  chofen  to  build  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  David,  though  endeared  by  fame  vir¬ 
tues,  was  rejected?  as  a  builder  of  the  Temple* 
becaufe  he  had  stained  his  hands  in  blood, 
becaufe  he  was  a  fanguinary  prince,  becaufe,  in 
a  word,  he  was  a  warrior.  He  was  re - 
jetted  for  this,  though  the  wars  he  carried  on 
were  againft  the  wicked,  and  at  the  com¬ 
mand 
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mand  of  God  ;  and  though  he,  who  after¬ 
wards  abrogated,  in  great  meafure,  the  laws 
of  Moses,  had  not  yet  taught  mankind  that 
they  ought  to  love  their  enemies. 

At  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  An-^ 
gels  fung  not  the  glories  of  war ,  nor  a  song 
OF  TRIUMPH,  but  a  HYMN  OF  PEACE. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  higheft  ;  on  earth, 
€e  peace;  good-will  towards  men.”  The  myftic 
poet  and  prophet  foretold  before  his  birth, 

“  Factus  est  in  pace  locus  ejus.” 

Pfalm  Ixxvi.  2, 

tc  In  the  city  of  peace  (Salem)  he 
u  ^jade  his  dwelling-place :  there  brake  he 

the  arrows  of  the  bow,  the  fhield,  the 
u  fword,  and  the  battle-axe.55 

“  He  fliall  refrain  the  fpirlt  of  Princes  5 
tc  he  is  terrible  to  the  Kings  of  the  earth.55 

Examine  every  part  of  his  dofirine ,  you  will 
find  nothing  that  does  not  breathe  peace,  fpeak 
the  language  of  love,  and  favour  of  charity  : 
and  as  he  knew  that  peace  could  not  be 
preferred,  unlefs  thofe  objeds,  for  which  the 
world  contends  with  the  fword’s  point,  were 
,  '  confidered 
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confidered  as  vile  and  contemptible ,  he  ordered 
us  to  learn  of  him  to  be  meek  and  lowly. 
He  pronounced  thofe  happy  who  held 
riches,  and  the  daughters  of  riches,  pomp 
and  pride,  in  no  efteem  ;  for  thefe  he  calls  tht 
poor  in  fpirit ,  and  thefe  he  has  blessed.  He 
pronounced  thofe  happy,  who  defpifed  theplea- 
liires  of  the  world  ;  for  he  fays,  bleJTed  are  ike 
mourners  ;  even  they  who  patiently  dif¬ 
fered  themfelves  to  be  extruded  from  their 
pofleffions,  knowing  that  our  place  of  refi- 
dence  on  earth  is  a  place  of  exile,  and 
that  our  true  country  and  our  beft  riches 
are  in  Heaven.  He  pronounced  thofe  happy 
who,  while  deferring  well  of  all,  fhould  be 
tvil-fpoken  of,  and  perfeeuted  with  ill-ufage , 
He  prohibited  resistance  of  evil.  In 
fhort,  as  the  whole  of  his  dodrine  recom¬ 
mended  forbearance  and  love,  fo  his  life 
taught  nothing  but  miidnefs,  gentlenefs,  and 
kind  affedion.  Such  was  his  reign;  thus 
did  he  wage  war,  thus  he  conquered,  and 
thus  he  triumphed. 

Nor  do  the  ApoJUes  inculcate  any  other 
dodrine ;  they  who  had  imbibed  the  pureft 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  Chrift,  and  were  filled  with  facred 
draughts  from  the  fountain  head  before  it  was 
polluted .  What  do  all  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul 
refound  with,  but  peace,  but  long-fuffering , 
but  charity  \  What  does  St.  John  fpeak  of 
and  repeat  continually,  but  ChrifUan  love? 
What  elfe  St.  Peter  ?  What  elfe  all  writers  in 
the  world  who  are  truly  Chriftian  ? 

Whence  then  the  tumults  of  WAR  ariioiig 
the  CHILDREN  OF  PEACE  ?  Is  it  a  MERE 
FA&LE,  when ’Chrift:  calls  himfelf  the  vine, 
and  his  difciples  the  branches  ?  Who  can 
conceive  a  branch  divided  againjl  a  branch 
of  the  same  tree  ?  Or  is  it  an  unmean¬ 
ing  aflertion,  which  St.  Paul  has  repeat¬ 
edly  made,  that  the  Church  is  One  body, 
United  in  its  many  members ,  and  adhering  to 
one  head,  Jesus  Christ  ?  Who  ever  beheld 
the  eye  contending  with  the  hand,  or  the 
belly  fighting  againft  the  foot  ? 

X  % 

In  the  whole  univerfe ,  confiding  of  parts  fo 
difeordant,  there  Hill  continues  a  general 
harmony.  In  the  animal  body  there  is 
peace  among  all  the  members ;  and  with 
whatever  excellence  one  member  is  endowed, 

it 
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it  confines  not  the  benefit  to  itfelf,  but  comjnu- 
nicates  it  to  all.  If  any  evil  happen  to  one 
member,  the  whole  body  affords  it  affiftance. 
Can  then  the  mere  animal  connexion  of  nature 
in  a  material  body,  formed  foon  to  perifh, 
effect  more  in  preferring  harmony,  than  the 
union  of  the  spirit  in  a  myjlical  and  im¬ 
mortal  body  ?  Is  it  without  meaning  that  we 
pray,  according  to  the  command  of  Chrift, 
THY  WILL  BE  DONE  IN  EARTH  AS  IT  IS  IN 
heaven?  In  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  there 
is  perfect  concord.  But  Chrift  intended 
that  his  church  fhould  be  nothing  lefs  than  a 
celejlial  community ,  a  HEAVEN  upon  earth; 
men  who  belong  to  it  living,  as  much  as  pof-  * 
fible,  according  to  the  model  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  haftening  thither,  and  feeling  and 
acknowledging  their  whole  dependance  up¬ 
on  it  for  prefent  and  future  felicity. 

Come  then,  and  let  us  piBure  in  imagina¬ 
tion  fome  stranger,  either  from  thofe  nations 

•  _ 

in  the  Moon  which  Empedocles  inhabits, 
or  thofe  worlds  which  Democritus  fabri¬ 
cated  ;  let  us  fuppofe  him  jujl  arrived  at  this 
WORLD  OF  OURS,  and  defirous  of  knowing 
what  is  going  on  here :  and  when  he  has 

H  . '  been 
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been  Informed  of  the  various  living  creatures 
upon  its  furface,  let  him  be  told  that  there  is 
ONE  animal,  wonderfully  compofed  of  two 
DISTINCT  PARTS  ;  of  a  body  which  he  pof- 
fefles  in  common  with  the  brutes  ;  of  a  mind 
which  bears  a  femblance  of  the  divine  mind, 
and  is  the  image  of  the  Creator  ;  that 
he  is  fo  noble  in  his  nature,  that  though  here  in 
a  ftate  of  exile,  yet  has  he  dominion  over 
all  other  animals  ;  that  feeling  his  celefial 
origin ,  he  is  always  afpiring  at  Heaven  and  im¬ 
mortality  \  that  he  is  fo  dear  to  the  eternal 
Deity,  that,  fince  he  was  unable,  either  by 
the  powers  of  nature,  or  the  deductions  of 
philofophy,  to  reach  the  excellence  at  which 
he  afpired,  the  eternal  Deity  delegated 
his  own  son  to  bring  to  him  from  Hea¬ 
ven  a  new  doctrine.  Then,  after  the 
stranger  fhould  have  heard  the  whole  life 
of  Chrift)  and  become  perfectly  acquainted 
with  his  laws  and  precepts,  let  us  fuppofe 
him  to  afcend  fome  lofty  pinnacle ,  whence  he 
might  fee  with  his  own  eyes  the  things  which 
he  had  heard  by  report  concerning  this  noble 

animal^  RATIONAL,  CHRISTIAN,  IMMORTAL 
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When  he  fliould  have  feen  all  other  animals 
living  at  peace  with  their  OWN  KIND,  guided 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  defiring  nothing 
but  what  nature  taught  them  to  defire  :  but  at 
the  fame  time  obferved,  that  there  was  ONE 
animal,  and  one  alone,  trafficking  difhoneftly, 
intriguing  treacheroufly,  quarrelling  and  WAG¬ 
ING  WAR  WITH  ITS  OWN  KIND  ;  would  he 
not  be  apt  to  fufpett  any  of  the  other  animals 
to  be  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  fo  much, 
rather  than  that  two-legged  creature  which 
is  really  man,  thus  perverted,  as  he  would 
appear,  from  the  ftate  in  which  God  made, 
and  to  which  Chrift  came  to  rejlore  him  ?  But 
fuppofe  the  stranger  informed  by  fome 
guide,  that  this  animal  is  really  man,  he 
would  next  look  about  to  find  in  what  place 
thefe  Christian  animals  have  fixed  their 
abode,  and  where,  following  their  divine 
Teacher,  they  are  now  exhibiting  the  mo¬ 
del  of  an  ANGELIC  COMMUNITY.  Would 
he  not  imagine  that  Christians  muft  chufe 
their  refidence  any  where,  rather  than  in 
countries,  where  he  fees  fo  much  fuperjluous 
opulence ,  luxury,  lujl ,  pride ,  indolence ,  tyranny , 
ambition,  fraud,  envy ,  anger ,  difcord,  quarrels , 

H  2  f gatings, 
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Jtgbtings ,  battles ,  wtor/,  tumults,  in  a  word,  a 
more  abominable  sink  of  all  that  Chrift  con¬ 
demns,  than  is  to  be  found  among  theTURKS 
and  the  Saracens  ?  .  -  ‘ 

The  queftion  then  naturally  arifes,  how  this 
peftilence  of  war  firft  insinuated  itfelf 
among  a  Chriftian  people?  This  evil,  like 
mod  other  evils,  made  its  way  by  little  and 
little  among  thofe  who  were  off  their  guard. 
All  evil,  indeed,  either  gradually  and  invifibly 
creeps  into  the  life  of  man,  or  forces  its  way 
under  the  difguife  of  seeming  good. 

In  the  church  militant,  learning  was  the 
firft  auxiliary  engaged  to  fight  for  religion. 
It  was  a  defirable  ally,  in  a  conteft  with  he¬ 
retics,  who  came  to  the  combat  armed  with 
the  literature  of  philofophers,  poets,  and  ora¬ 
tors.  Indeed,  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  the  profeffors  of  it  did  not  arm  them- 
felves  for  defence  even  with  learning,  but 
relied  on  thofe  converts,  who  brought  the 
profane  knowledge  which  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  before  they  had  gained  a  knowledge  of 
Qnift,  to  the  aid  of  piety  and  the  Chriftian 
caufe.  Next  eloquence,  which  had  rather 
been  concealed  at  firft  than  delpifed,  came 
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openly  forward,  and  was  approved'  as  an 
auxiliary.  In  procefs  of  time,  under  the 
pretence  of  defeating  heretics,  the  vain  am¬ 
bition  of  oftentatious  disputation  crept 
into  the  church,  and  became  its  bane.  The 
matter  proceeded  fo  far,  that  Aristotle  was 
admitted  into  the  midft  of  the  Chriftian 
sanctuary  ;  and  admitted  fo  implicitly, 
that  his  authority  carried  with  it  a  function 
paramount  to  the  authority  of  Chrill:  for 
if  Chrift  had  faid  any  thing  that  did  not 
perfectly  fquare  with  the  received  modes  of 
conducting  life,  it  was  lawful  to  turn  it  a  little 
aftde  by  an  ingenious  comment ;  but  the  man 
did  not  dare  to  fhew  his  head,  who  had  pre¬ 
fumed  to  oppofe ,  in  the  flighteft  manner,  the 
oracular  edicts  of  the  Stagirite.  From 
him  we  learned,  that  the  happinefs  of  man 
could  not  be  complete  without  the  goods  of  the 
body  and  of  fortune.  From  him  we 
learned,  that  a  ftate  could  not  flourilh  in  which 
was  a  Chriftian  equality.  Every  one  of  his 
dogmas  we  endeavoured  to  incorporate  with 
the  doCtrine  of  Chrift,  which  is  much  the  fame 
as  to  attempt  the  commixture  of  water  and 
fire.  We  admitted  fomething  alfo  from  fhe 

Roman 
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Roman  laws,  on  account  of  the  apparent 
equity  which  they  difplayed ;  and  that  they 
might  agree  the  better ,  we  forced  by  violence , 
as  far  as  we  could,  the  dodtrine  of  the  Gofpel 
into  a  conformity  with  thefe  laws.  But  thefe 
laws  permit  us  to  repel  force  by  force ;  they  al¬ 
low  every  one  to  litigate ;  they  approve  of 
all  traffic ;  they  admit  of  ufury,  provided  it 
is  moderate;  they  extol  war  as  glorious, 
provided  it  is  JUST  ;  and  they  define  that  war 
to  be  a  just  war  which  is  declared  fo  by  any 
prince,  though  the  prince  be  either  a 
child  or  a  fool.  Laftly  ;  the  whole  do&rine 
of  Chrift  was  by  this  time  fo  adulterated  by  tire 
learning  of  heathen  logicians, fophifs,  mathema¬ 
ticians ,  orators,  poets,  philofophers,  and  lawyers , 
that  the  greatef  portion  of  life  was  neceffarily 
co^nfumed  before  time  could  be  found  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  MYSTERIOUS  LEARNING  of  the 
Gofpel;  to  which,  though  men  came  at  laft, 
they  could  not  but  come  tinged  or  pre¬ 
judiced  with  fo  many  worldly  opinions, 
that  the  laws  and  precepts  of  Chrift  either 
gave  offence,  or  were  made  to  bend  to  the 
dogmas  preconceived  in  the  fchools  of  hea - 
thenifm  :  and  this  was  fo  far  from  being  difap- 
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proved,  that  it  was  a  crime  for  a  man  to  fpeak 

Of  EVANGELICAL  KNOWLEDGE,  who  had 

not  plunged,  as  the  phrafe  is,  over  head  and 
ears  in  the  nugatory  and  fophiftical  nonfenfe 
of  Ariftotle  ;  as  if  the  doftrine  of  Chrift  were 
of  that  kind  which  could  not  be  adapted  to  the 
loweft  degrees  of  intellect  or  attainments,  or 
could  by  any  means  coalefce  with  the  vain 
•wifdom  of  mere  human  philosophy. 

After  this,  Christians  admitted  among 
them  fomething  of  honourable  distinc¬ 
tions,  offered,  indeed,  at  firft  as  a  voluntary 
tribute ,  but  foon  demanded  as  a  debt  to  merit. 
So  far  there  appeared  nothing  unreafonable. 
The  next  ftep  was  to  admit  riches  ;  nrft  to 
be  diftributed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
then  for  their  own  private  ufe  ;  and  why  not  ? 
lince  that  methodical  arrangement  of  duties 
was  foon  learnt,  which  fuggefted  that  charity 
begins  at  home,  and  that  every  man  is  to  hhnfelf 
the  neareft  and  deareft  neighbour.  Nor  was  a 
pretext  wanting  for  this  deviation  from  Chrif- 
tian  difintereftednefs.  It  wras  but  natural  to 
provide  for  children,  and  no  more  than  right 

to  look  forward  to  approaching  old  age.  Why, 

indeed, 
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indeed,  fliould  any  man ,  faid  they,  refuse 
riches  if  they  fall  to  him  honeftly  ?  By  thefe 
gradations,  things  came  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  he 
at  laft  was  thought  the  best  man  who  was 
the  richest  man;  nor  at  any  period  was 
greater  refpett  paid  to  riches  among  the  Hea¬ 
thens  than  at  this  day  among  Christians. 

For  what  is  there,  either  facred  or  profene, 

\ 

■which  is  not  governed  among  them  by  the 

DESPOTISM  of  MONEY  ? 

To  all  thefe  extraneous  embellilhments  or 
fancied  improvements  of  original  Chriftianity, 
it  was  now  conceived,  that  it  might  not  be 
amifs  to  add  a  little  power.  This  alfo  was 
admitted,  but  with  an  apparent  moderation. 
In  fhort,  it  was  admitted  upon  thefe  terms,  that 
Cbriftians ,  fatisfied  with  the  title  and 
claim  to  power,  fliould  leave  the  thing  itfelf 
to  others  adminiftration.  At  length,  and  by 
infenfible  degrees,  the  matter  proceeded  fo 
far,  that  a  bishop  could  not  believe  himfelf  a 
bishop  in  earneft,  unlefs  he  poflefied  a  little 
particle  of  worldly  power.  And  the  inferior 
clergy,  if  beneficed,  thought  themfelves  diflio- 
noured,  if,  with  all  their  holinefs,  they  could 

not 
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not  poflefs  at  lead  as  much  weight  and  influ¬ 
ence  as  the  profane  grandees  who  lorded  it 
over  the  earth  with  ungodly  rule. 

In  the  ultimate  ftage  of  the  progrefs,  Chrif¬ 
tians  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  banifhed 
every  childifh  blufh,  and  broke  down  every  bar 
of  modefty  and  moderation.  Whatever  at  any 
time  there  has  been  of  avarice,  whatever 
of  ambition,  whatever  of  luxury,  whatever  of 
pomp  and  pride,  whatever  of  despotism 
among  the  poor  Heathens  ;  the  whole  of 
it,  however  enormous ,  the  Christians  mow 

IMITATED,  EQUALLED,  and  SURPASSED. 

But  to  wave  more  trifling  articles,  did 
the  Heathens ,  at  any  period  of  their  hiftory, 
carry  on  war  either  fo  continually,  or 
more  cruelly ,  than  it  has  been  carried  on,  in  all 
ages,  among  Chriftians?  How  many  piiilefs 
ftorms  of  war,  how  many  treaties  broken , 
how  much  slaughter  and  devastion 
have  we  feen  only  within  the  few  years  juft 
elapfed ?  What  nation  in  all  Christendom 
which  has  not  drawn  the  fword  on  its  neigh¬ 
bour  ?  Chriftians,  after  all,  revile  unbeliev¬ 
ers  ;  as  if  there  could  be  a  more  pleafing  and 
diverting  fpe£lacle  to  unbelievers ,  than  that 
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which  we  Chrijiians  every  day  exhibit  to 
them  by  our  mutual J laughter .  Xerxes  was 
ftark  mad  when  he  led  on  that  immenfe  mul¬ 
titude  to  invade  Greece.  Could  he  be  other- 
wife  than  mady  who  fent  letters  menacing 
Mount  Athos  with  vengeance ,  if  it  fhould 
not  give  way  and  yield  him  a  paffage;  who 
ordered  the  Hellespont  to  be  whipped 
with  Jcourgesy  becaufe  it  did  not  fmooth  its 
waters  to  facilitate  the  tranfportation  of  his 
veflels  ?  Alexander  the  Great  was  ftark 
mad  :  no  man  ever  denied  it :  he  thought 
himfelf  a  demigod ,  and  wifhed  for  more  worlds 
to  conquer;  fo  ardently  did  he  burn  with 
a  feverifh  third  for  glory.  And  yet  thefe 
two  persons,  whom  Seneca  does  not  he- 
fitate  to  call  robbers  as  well  as  madmen, 
conducted  war  with  more  humanity  than 
\ve;  conduced  war  with  more  good  faith; 
they  fought  not  with  weapons  fo  unna¬ 
turally,  fo  ingenioujly  cruely  nor  with  fimi- 
lar  contrivances  for  mifchief,  nor  on  fo  frivo¬ 
lous  pretences y  as  we, the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  If  you  review  the  hiftory  of  the 
Heathen  nations,  how  many  chieftains  will  you 
find,  who  declined  engaging  in  war, by  every 

ftudied 
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ftudied  means  of  reconciliation  ;  who 
chofe  rather  to  win  over  an  enemy  by 
kindness,  than  to  fubdue  him  by  arms? 
Some  even  preferred  the  ceffion  of  a  principal 
lity  to  running  the  hazard  of  war.  We, 
Pseudo-c Kristians,  or  Chriftians  only  in 
namey  eagerly  feize  every  trifle  that  can  pofil- 
bly  ferve  as  an  occasion  of  war.  The 
Heathen  warriors,  before  they  came  to  blows, 
had  recourfe  to  conference.  Among  the 
Romans,  after  every  expedient  had  been  tried 
in  vain  to  preferve  peace ,  a  herald  was 
difpatched  with  many  formalities ;  certain  pre * 
liminary  ceremonies  were  gone  through  ;  and 
Delays  thus  indujlrioifly  contrived,  to  tem¬ 
per  the  fury  of  the  firft  onfet.  And  even 
after  this  prelude  was  finiflied,  no  foldier 
durft  begin  the  battle  till  the  fgnal  was 
given ;  and  the  fgnal  was  contrived  to  be 
given  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  one  could 
know  the  exadt  time  of  it,  but  all  waited 
for  it  patiently ;  nor,  after  the  fignal  was 
once  heard,  was  it  lawful  for  any  man  to 
attack  or  ftrike  the  enemy,  who  had  not  taken 
the  military  oath.  The  elder  Cato 
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a&ually  lent  orders  to  his  own  son,  who  was 
loitering  in  the  camp,  but  had  not  taken  the 
OATH,  to  RETURN  TO  ROME  J  OF,  if  he 
chofe  rather  to  Remain  with  the  army,  to  aifc 
permijjion  of  the  general  to  engage  the 
enemy.  As  the  fignal  for  engagement  did 
not  give  liberty  to  fight  to  any  but  thofe  who 
had  taken  the  oath;  fo,  the  fignal  once 
founded  for  retreat  immediately  deprived 
every  foldier  of  the  liberty  to  kill  A 

SINGLE  INDIVIDUAL  IN  THE  ENEMY’S 

army.  The  great  Cyrus  publicly  honoured 
with  his  praife,  a  private  soldier,  who, 
though  he  had  lifted  up  his  fword  to  cut  down 
one  of  the  enemy,  instantly  withdrew  it, 
and  fpared  the  foe,  on  hearing  the  fignal  for 
ceflation  of  battle.  This  was  fo  ordered  by 
the  Heathens ,  in  their  wars,  that  no  man  might 
imagine  himfelf  at  liberty  to  slay  a  fel¬ 
low-creature,/^/^/!’  compelled  by  un¬ 
avoidable  NECESSITY. 

Now,  among  Christians,  the  man  is 
efteeined  a  brave  fellow,  who,  meeting 
one.  of  the  nation  with  whom  he 'is  at  war  in 
a  wood,  unarmed,  but  laden  with  money ;  not 
intending  to  fight,  but  endeavouring  to  make 
h’  ’  •  °  i  -  his 
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his  efcape ,  left  he  fhould  be  forced  to  fight ; 
slays  him,  robs  him  when  (lain,, and  buries 
him  when  robbed.  Thofe  alfo  are  called  sol¬ 
diers  who,  incited  with  the  hope  of  a  little 
paltry  gain,  eagerly  haften  as  volunteers 
to  the  battle,  ready  to  bear  arms  on  either fde, 
even  againji  their  own  kindred  and  their  own 
prince.  Wretches  like  thefe,  when  they  return- 
home  from  fuch  engagements,  prefume  to  re¬ 
late  their  exploits  as  soldiers  ;  nor  are  pu¬ 
nished,  as  they  ought  to  be,  like  robbers, 
traitors,  and  deserters.  Every  one 
holds  the  common  hangman  in  abhorrence , 
though  hired  to  do  his  work^  though  he  only 
puts  to  death  thofe  who  are  found  guilty ,  and 
condemned  by  the  laws  of  his  country; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  men  who,  forfaking 
their  parents,  their  wives,  and  their  children, 
rush  as  volunteers  or  privateers  into  the 
war ,  not  hired,  but  ambitious  to  be  hired ,  for 
theUNNATURAL  WORK  OF  HUMAN  BUTCH¬ 


ERY,  fhall  be  received,  when  they  return  home, 
with  a  heartier  welcome  than  if  they  had  never 
gone  to  rob  and  murder .  By  fuch  exploits  they 
imagine  that  they  acquire  fomething  of  nob  I-. 
Lixy.  A  man  is  counted  infamous  who  fteals 

a  coat  ; 
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a  coat  5  but  if  the  fame  man  goes  to  the  warsy 
and,  after  {bedding  blood,  returns  from  the 
battle,  laden  with  the  property  of  a  great 
number  of  innocent  men,  he  is  ranked  among 
honest  and  reputable  members  of  fociety: 
and  any  one  among  the  common  foldiers,  who 
has  behaved  himfelf  with  remarkable  fero¬ 
city,  is  judged  worthy  of  being  made  a 
petty  officer  in  the  next  war.  If  therefore 
we  duly  confider  the  humane  difcipline  of  the 
ancient  warriors  in  Heathen  nations,  the 
wars  of  Chriftians  will  appear,  on  comparifon, 
to  be  merely  systems  of  plunder. 

And  if  you  contrail  Christian  Mo¬ 
na  rchs  with  Heathen  Monarch s  in  their  con- 
dud:  of  war,  in  how  much  worfe  a  light  will  the 
Chriftians  appear  ?  The  Kings  of  the  Heathens 
fought  not  gain,  but  glory  ;  they  took  de¬ 
light  in  promoting  the  profperity  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  they  fubdued  in  war  ;  barbarous 
nations ,  who  lived  like  the  brutes ,  without  let¬ 
ters  and  without  laws,  they  polified  and  re¬ 
fined  by  the  arts  of  civilization  ;  they  adorned 
uncultivated  regions  by  building  cities  and 
towns  in  them  ;  whatever  they  found  unpro- 
teded,  they  fortified  ;  they  built  bridges,  they 

embanked 
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embanked  rivers,  they  drained  fwamps,  they 
improved  human  life ,  they  facilitated  and 
fweetened  human  intercourfe ,  by  a  thoufand 
fmilar  accommodations ;  fo  that  it  became  in 
thofe  days  of  generous  heroifm,  an  advantage 
to  have  been  conquered.  How  many  things 
are  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition,  which  they 
faid  wifely ,  or  adted  humanely  and  temperately , 
even  in  the  midft  of  war.  But  the  military 
tranfattions  of  Chriftians  are  too  offenfive  and 
atrocious  to  bear  particular  enumeration.  Upon 
the  whole,  whatever  was  the  word  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Heathens  in  war,  that  alone  we 
clofely  imitate,  in  that  alone  we  exceed  them. 

It  may  now  be  worth  while  to  obferve  in 
what  manner  Chriftians  defend  the  madness 
OF  WAR. 

If,  fay  they,  war  had  been  alfolutely  un¬ 
lawful,  God  would  not  have  excited  the 
Jews  to  wage  war  againft  their  enemies.  I 
hear  the  argument,  and  obferve  upon  it,  that 
the  obje&or  fhould  in  juftice  add,  that  the 
Jews  fcarcely  ever  waged  war,  as  the  ChriA 
tians  do,  against  each  other,  but  againft 
aliens  and  infidels.  We  Christians 
draw  the  fword  againft  Christians.  To 

theniy 
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them,  a  difference  in  religion,  and  the  worfhip 
of  /range  gods,  was  the  fource  of  conteft.  We 
are  urged  to  war  either  by  childijh  anger ,  or 
a  hunger  and  thirjl  for  riches  and  glory,  and 
oftentimes  merely  for  base  and  filthy 
lucre.  ‘They  fought  at  the  exprefs  command 
of  God  ;  we  at  the  command  of  our  own 
passions.  But  if  we  are  fo  fond  of  the 
JewIsh  model  as  to  make  their  going  to  war 
a  precedent  for  us,  why  do  we  not,  at  the  fame 
time,  adopt  their  practice  of  circumclfion  ? 
why  not  lacrifice  cattle  ?  why  not  abftain 
from  /wine's  fle/h ?  why  not  admit  polygamy ? 
Since  we  execrate  thefe  practices,  why  do  we 
pitch  upon  their  warlike  actions  as  the  only 
model  for  our  imitation  ?  Why,  laftly,  do  we 
follow  the  letter  which  killeth,  and 
negledf  the  Jpirit  of  their  inftitutions?  To  the 
Jews  WAR  was  permitted,  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  divorce,  because  of  the  hardness 
OF  THEIR  hearts. 

Butfince  the  time  that  Jesus  Christ  faid, 
put  up  thy  /word  into  its  fcabbard ,  Chriftians 
ought  not  to  go  to  war ;  unlefs  it  be  in  that 
moft  honourable  warfare,  with  the  vile/  ene¬ 
mies  0/  the  Church ,  the  inordinate  love  0/ 
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money ,  anger ,  ambition ,  and  the  fear  of  death. 
Thefe  are  our  Philistines,  thefe  our  Nabu- 
chodonosors,  thefe  our  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  with  whom  we  ought  never  to 
make  a  truce  :  with  tkefe  we  muft  engage  with¬ 
out  intermiffion,  till  the  enemy  being  utterly 
extirpated,  peace  may  be  firmly  eftabliflied. 
Unlefs  we  fubdue  fuch  enemies  as  thefe,  we 
can  neither  have  peace  with  ourfelves,  nor 
peace  with  any  one  elfe.  This  is  the  only  war 
which  tends  to  produce  a  real  and  a  last¬ 
ing  peace.  He  who  fhall  have  once  conquered 
foes  like  thefe,  will  never  voifh  to  wage  war 
with  any  mortal  man  upon  the  face  of  that 
earth,  on  which  God  placed  all  men  to  live, 
to  let  live,  and  to  enjoy  the  life  he  gave. 

I  lay  no  Jlrefs  on  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
interpret  the  two  swords  given  to  Peter  to 
mean  two  powers,  the  civil  and  ecclefiajli~ 
cal ,  claimed  by  the  fuccejfors  of  Peter,  fince 
Christ  fuffered  Peter  himfelf  to  fall  into  an 
error  in  this  matter,  on  purpofe  that,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  put  up  his  sword,  it  might 
remain  no  longer  a  doubt,  that  war  was 
prohibited  ;  which,  before  that  order, 
had  been  confidered  as  allowable.  But  Peter, 

K  they 
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they  allege,  did  actually  nfe  his  sword.  It  is 
true  he  did  ;  but  while  he  was  Jlill  a  Jew,  and 
had  not  yet  received  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Chriftianity .  He  ufed  his  fword,  not  in  fup- 
port  of  any  difputable  claim  to  property  ;  not 
to  defend  goods  ^chattels ,  lands ,  and  ejlates ,  as 
we  do ;  nor  yet  for  his  own  life ,  but  for  the 
life  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  Let  it  alfo 
be  remembered,  that  he  who  ufed  THE  SWORD 
in  defence  of  his  Mafter,  very  foon  after  de¬ 
nied  and  renounced  that  Mafter.  If  Peter 
is  to  be  our  model,  and  if  we  are  fo  much 
pleafed  with  the  example  of  Peter  fighting 
for  Chrift,  we  may  probably  approve  alfo  the 
example  of  Peter  denying  Christ. 

Peter,  in  ufing  his  sword,  only  made  a 
SLIP  in  confequence  of  the  impulfe  of  a  sud¬ 
den  passion,  yet  he  was  reprimanded. 
But  if  Christ  approved  this  mode  of  defence, 
as  fome  mo  ft  abfurdjy  infer  from  this  tranfac- 
tion,  how  happens  it  that  the  uniform  tenor  of 
his  tsfljolc  life  and  do&rine  teaches  nothing 
elfe  but  FORBEARANCE  ?  Why,  when  he 
eommijfioned  his  difciples,  did  he  expofe  them 
to  the  DESPOTS  of  the  world,  armed  only 

with  a  walking-flick  and  a  wallet — A  STAF? 

AND 
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AND  A  SCRIP?  If  by  that  fword ,  which 
Chrift  ordered  them,  after  felling  every  thing 
elfe,  to  buy,  is  meant  a  moderate  defence  againft 
perfecution ,  as  fome  men  not  only  ignorantly 
but  wickedly  interpret  it,  how  came  it  to  pafs 
that  the  martyrs  never  ufed  it  ? 

Here  it  is  ufual  to  bring  forward  the  Rab¬ 
binical  limitations,  and  to  fay,  that  it  is 
lawful  for  a  hired  soldier  to  fight,  juft  as 
it  is  for  a  butcher  to  pradtife  his  trade  for  a 
livelihood :  fince  the  one  has  ferved  an  ap - 
prenticefoip  to  the  art  of  killingyZ?^  and  oxen , 
and  the  other  to  the  art  of  killing  men, 
both  may  equally  follow  their  trade  in  perfedt 
confidence  with  the  charadter  of  good  and 
worthy  members  of  fociety,  provided  always 

that  the  war  be  just  and  necessary. 

* 

And  their  definition  of  a  JUST  AND  NECES¬ 
SARY  war  is  as  follows: — That  is  a  just 

AND  NECESSARY  WAR  which,  WHATSO- 

1  . 

ever  it  be,  howsoever  it  originates,  on 
WHOMSOEVER  it  is  Waged,  ANY  PRINCE 
whatever  may  have  thought  proper  to  de¬ 
clare.  Priests  may  not  indeed  adtually 
brandifh  the  fword  of  war^  but  they  may  be 
prefem  at,  prefide  over,  and  fuperintend  by 
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their  counfels ,  all  its  operations.  They 
would  not,  indeed,  for  the  world  go  to  war 
from  motives  of  revenge,  but  folely  from  a 
love  of  justice,  and  a  defire  to  promote  a 
righteous  cause  :  but  what  man  alive  is 
there  who  does  not  think,  or  at  leaft  maintain , 
that  his  own  cause  is  a  righteous 
cause  ? 

Christ,  indeed,  fent  forth  his  messen¬ 
gers  without  weapons  \  but  while  he  was  with 
them,  they  did  not  want  weapons.  When 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  he 
ADVISED  them  to  take  a  fcrip  and  a Jword\  a 
fcrip  to  provide  againft  hunger ,  and  a  j 'word 
to  guard  againft  enemies .  Thefe  precepts 
neverthelefs,  fuch  as,  'Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ,  and  the 
like,  remained  in  full  force ,  If  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Peter  give  fimilar  admonitions  about 
defence  and  provifion ,  it  muft  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  temporary 
advice  only,  not  of  pptcepts  or  fixed 
rules  of  perpetual  and  univerfal  obligation . 
But  it  is  with  thefe  occasional  admoni¬ 
tions  or  advice,  fophiflically  reprefented  as 

everlasting  rules,  that  we  feed  the  am¬ 
bition 
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bition  of  princes ,  and  hold  out  fomething  witk 
which  they  flatter  themfelves  that  their  con- 
dud  is  juflifiable ,  and  reconcilable  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Gospel  :  and,  as  if  there 
were  danger  left  the  world  fhould  enjoy  a 
repose  from  the  horrors  of  war,  we  affert 
the  propriety  or  expediency  of  war 
from  the  sword,  one  part  only  of  thefe  words 
of  Chrift  ;  and,  as  if  we  were  afraid  the  ava¬ 
rice  of  mortals^  ftiould  relax  a  little  of  its  la¬ 
bours  in  heaping  up  riches,  we  make 
Christ  the  advifer  and  abettor  of  covet¬ 
ousness,  mifmterpreting  the  other  part 
of  his  words,  the  scrip,  as  if  he  perpetually 
prefcribed,  and  did  not  only  and  merely  per¬ 
mit  for  a  particular  occafion,  what  he  had  be¬ 
fore  moft  peremptorily  interdicted— when 
he  faid,  Do  good  to  them'  that  hate 
you,  and  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow. 

The  world  had  its  own  laws  and  its  own 
eftabliftied  practices  before  the  Gofpel  ap¬ 
peared  ;  it  puniihed  with  death,  it  waged 

wary  it  heaped  up  pelf,  both  into  the  public 

*  — 

treafury  and  into  the  private  coffer ;  IT 
WANTED  not  to  be  TAUGHT  what  it  already 

KNEW 
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KNEW  AND  PRACTISED.  OlIR  LORD  did 
not  come  to  tell  the  world  what  enormity 
was  permitted,  how  far  we  might  devi¬ 
ate  from  the  laws  of  reditude ,  but  to  (hew  us 
the  point  of  perfection  at  which  we  were 

i 

to  aim  with  the  utmoft  of  our  ability. 

They,  however,  who  warmly  dijfuade  man* 
kind  from  war,  are  fufpeded  of  heresy  ; 
-while  they  who  by  artful  salvoes  and  quib¬ 
bles  contrive  to  dilute  the  frength  of  the 
Gofpel,  and  who  find  out  plaujible  pretexts 
by  which  princes  may  gratify  their  luf  for 
war  and  plunder ,  without  appearing  to  abt  too 
openly  againft  Gofpel  principles,  are  deemed 
orthodox  divines,  and  teachers  of  true 
evangelical  religion;  whereas  a  true 
Christian  teacher  or  preacher  never 
can  give  his  approbation  to  war;  he  may, 
perhaps,  on  fome  occafions,  connive  at  it,  but 
not  without  grief  and  reludance. 

But  they  urge,  that  the  laws  of  nature ,  the 
laws  of  fociety ,  and  the  laws  of  cufom  and 
ufage,  confpire  in  didating  the  propriety  of 
repelling  force  by  force ,  and  defending  life — 
and  money  too,  which,  as  Hefiod  fays,  is  to 
fome  perfons  as  dear  as  life.  So  much  I 
1 3  allow. 
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allow.  But  Gospel  grace,  of  more  force 
than  all  thefe  laws ,  declares,  in  decifive  words, 
that  thofe  who  revile  us,  we  mvjl  not  revile 
again  ;  that  we  mufi  do  good  to  them  who  life 
us  ill ;  that  to  thofe  who  take  a  part  of  our  p of- 
feffions ,  we  Jhould give  up  the  whole  ;  and  that 
we  fhould  dlfo  pray  for  them  who  defign  to  take 
away  our  lives .  All  this,  they  tell  us,  had  a 

PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  to  the  APOSTLES; 

but  I  contend  that  it  alfo  refers  to  all  Chrif~ 
tian  people ,  to  the  whole  body ,  which  fhould  be 
entire  and  perfeft,  though  one  member  may- 
have  been  formerly  diftinguifhed  by  fome  par¬ 
ticular  pre-eminence.  The  doElrine  of  Chrift 
can,  indeed,  have  no  reference  to  them ,  who 
do  not  expedt  their  reward  with  Christ. 
Let  thofe  draw  fwords  for  money ,  for  land,  and 
for  power,  who  laugh  at  Chrift’s  faying, 
that  the  poor  in  fpirit  were  the  happy 
men;  that  is,  that  thofe  were  the  truly 
rich,  who  defired  none  of  this  world’s 
riches  or  honours.  They  who  place  the 
chief  good  in  things  like  thefe,  fight  for 
their  lives ;  but  then  they  are  of  that  defcrip- 
tion  of  perfons,  who  are  not  fenfible  that  this 
life  is  a  kind  of  death ,  and  that  to  the  godly 
?  there 
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there  is  provided  a  treafure  in  Heaven ,  a  hap¬ 
py  IMMORTALITY. 

They  objeii  to  us,  that  there  have  been  Ro¬ 
man  pontiffs  who  authorised  war,  and 
took  an  affive  part  in  it.  They  farther  objeEl 
thofe  opinions  or  decrees  of  the  fathers, 
in  which  war  fee  ms  to  be  approved .  Of  this 
fort  there  are  fome  ;  but  they  are  only  among 
the  later  writers ,  who  appeared  when  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity  began  to 
languijh ;  and  they  are  very  few  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  innumerable  ones  among 
writers  of  acknowledged  sanctity,  which 
Absolutely  forbid  war.  Why  do  the 
TEW  rather  than  the  many  obtrude  themfelves 
into  our  minds  ?  Why  do  we  turn  our  eyes 
from  Christ  to  men,  and  chufe  rather  to 
follow  examples  of  doubtful  authority ,  than 
an  infallible  guide,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith?  The  Roman 
pontiffs  were  but  men;  and  it  may  have 
happened,  that  they  were  ill-advised,  that 
they  were  inattentive,  and  laftly,  that  they 
were  not  overladen  either  with  wisdom 
or  piety  :  though,  indeed,  you  will  not  find, 
even  among  fuch  as  thefe,  that  thofe  kinds  of 
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war  in  which  we  are  continually  engaged 
were  countenanced;  a  point  which  I 
could  evince  by  the  cleared  arguments,  if  I 
did  not  wifh  to  dwell  no  longer  on  this  part 
of  the  debate. 

Bernard,  indeed,  has  praifed  warri¬ 
ors  ;  but  praifed  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  condemn ,  at  the  fame  time,  the  whole  of 
our  war  fyftem*  But  why  fhould  I  care 
about  the  writings  of  Bernard,  or  the  de¬ 
putations  of  Thomas,  when  I  have  before 
?ny  eyes  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
Christ,  who,  in  plain  terms,  has  told  us,  we 
must  NOT  RESIST  evil;  that  is  to  fay,  not 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  do  refift  it, by  violence  and  murder. 

But  they  proceed  to  argue,  that,  as  it  is  law¬ 
ful  to  inflict  punifhment  on  an  individual  de¬ 
linquent^  it  mull  alfo  be  lawful  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  an  offending  state.  The  full 
anfwer  to  be  given  to  this  argument  would 
involve  me  in  greater  prolixity  than  is  now 
requifite.  I  will  only  fay,  that  the  two  cafes 
differ  widely  in  this  refpedt  :  He  who  is  con- 
vitted  judicially  differs  the  punifhment 
which  the  laws  impofe;  but  in  war,  each 

L  fide 
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fide  treats  the  other  fide  as  guilty,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Infill  punijhment ,  regardlefs  of  law, 
judge,  or  jury.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  evil 
only  falls  on  him  who  committed  the  wrong ;  the 
heneft  of  the  example  redounds  to  all :  in  the 
latter  cafe,  the  great ef  part  of  the  very  nume¬ 
rous  evils  falls  on  thofe  who  defer ve  no  evil  at 
all\  on  hufbandmen,  on  old  people,  on  mo¬ 
thers  of  families,  on  orphans,  and  on  defence- 
lefs  young  females.  But  if  any  good  at  all 
can  be  gathered  from  a  thing,  (which  is  itfelf 
the  worfi  of  all  things,)  the  whole  of  that 
good  devolves  to  the  fhare  of  a  few  mod 
profigate  robbers,  to  the  mercenary  pillager, 
to  the  Piratical  privateer,  perhaps  to  a 
very  few  generals  or  ftatefmen,  by  whofe  in¬ 
trigues  the  war  was  excited  for  this  very  pur- 
pofe,  and  who  never  thrive  so  well  as 
in  the  wreck  of  the  Republic.  In  the 
former  cafe,  one  man  fuflfers  for  the  fake  of 
all  ;  in  the  latter  cafe,  in  order  to  revenge  or 

ferve  the  caufe  of  a  few,  and,  perhaps,  of  one 

* 

MAN  only,  we  cruelly  afflict  many  thoufand 
perfons  who  gave  no  offence,  and  did 
no  injury.  It  would  be  better  to  let  the 
crime  of  a  few  go  unpunilhed,  than,  while  we 

endea- 
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endeavour  to  chaftife  one  or  two  by  war,  in 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  not  succeed,  to 
involve  our  own  people,  the  neighbouring 
people,  and  the  innocent  part  of  the  ene¬ 
mies,  for  fo  I  may  call  the  multitude,  in 
certain  calamity.  It  is  better  to  let  a  wound 
alone,  which  cannot  be  healed  without  injury 
to  the  whole  body.  But  if  any  one  fhould 
exclaim,  “  that  it  would  be  unjuft  that  he  who 
“  has  offended  fhould  not  fuffer  condign  pu - 
“  nijhment  •”  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  much  more 
unjuft,  that  fo  many  thoufand  innocent 
persons  fhould  be  called  to  fhare  the  utmojl 
extremity  of  misfortune  which  they  could  not 
poffibly  have  deserved. 

In  thefe  times,  indeed,  we  fee  almoft  every 
war  which  breaks  out,  deriving  its  origin 
from  fome  nugatory  and  obfolete  pretence,  or 
from  the  ambitious  confederacies  of  princes, 
who,  in  order  to  bring  fome  contefed  petty 
town  under  their  jurifdidtion,  lead  the  whole 
empire  into  extreme  jeopardy.  After  all,  this 
petty  town,  or  inconfiderable  objedt,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  claimed  at  the  expence  of 
much  blood  and  treafure ,  is  sold  or  ceded 
at  the  return  of  peace.  Some  one  will  fay, 
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would  you  not  have  princes  profecute  their 
juft  rights  ?  I  am  fenfible  that  it  is  not  the 
bufinefs  of  perfons  like  me  to  difpute  too 
freely  upon  the  rights  of  princes ,  which, 
were  it  safe,  would  involve  me  in  a  longer 
difcourfe  than  would  fuit  the  prefent  occalion# 

I  will  only  fay,  that  if  every  claim  or  difputa- 
ble  title  be  a  fujfcient  caufe  for  undertaking  a 
war,  that  it  is  likely,  in  the  multitudinous 
cha?iges  and  chances  of  human  affairs,  a 
claim  or  difputable  title  will  never  be  wanting 
for  the  purpofe.  What  nation  is  there  that 
has  not  been  driven  from  fome  part  of  its  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  which  has  not  in  its  turn  driven 
others  ?  How  often  have  men  emigrated  from 
one  quarter  to  another  ?  How  often  has  the 
feat  of  empire  been  transferred  hither  and 
thither,  either  by  chance,  or  by  general  con- 
fent  ?  Now  let  the  people  of  modem  Padua, 
for  inftance,  go  and  claim  the  territory  of 
Troy,  becaufe  Antenor,  their  founder,  was  a 
Trojan.  Let  the  modern  Romans  put  in 
their  claim  to  Africa  and  Spain,  becaufe  fome 
of  their  provinces  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Romans  of  antiquity,  their  forefathers. 
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Add  to  this,  that  we  are  apt  to  call  that 
dominion, or  abfolute property ,  which  is  only 
administration,  or  executive  government 
on  trust.  There  cannot  be  the  lame  abfo- 
lute  right  over  men,  all  free  by  nature, 
as  there  is  over  cattle*  This  very  right 
which  you  poflels,  limited  as  it  is,  was  given 
you  by  the  confent  of  the  people*  They 
who  gave,  unlefs  I  am  miftaken,  can  take 
away.  Now  fee  how  trifling  a  matter  to  th\~ 
people  is  the fubjeffi  in  difpute .  Tne  point  of 
conteft  is,  not  that  this  or  that  date  may  be*" 
come  fubject  to  a  good  prince  rather  than  to 
a  bad  one  ;  but  whether  it  fhould  be  given 
up  as  property  to  the  claim  of  Ferdinand, 
or  to  the  claim  of  Sigismund  ;  whether  it 
fhould  pay  tribute  to  Philip,  or  to  Louis. 
This  is  that  great  and  mighty  right,  for  the 
eftabliihment  of  which,  the  whole  world  is  to 
be  involved  in  one  fcene  of  war,  confufion, 
and  bloodlhed. 

But  be  it  fo;  let  this  right  be  eftimated 
as  highly  as  you  pleafe ;  let  there  be  no  dif- 
flerence  between  the  right  to  a  man  s  private 
farm  and  to  the  public  Jlate\  no^differencc 

between  cattle  bought  with  your  own  money, 

and 
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ind  men,  not  only  bom  free,  but  become 
Christians  ;  yet  it  would  be  the  part  of  a 
wife  man  to  weigh  well  in  his  mind,  whether 
this  right  is  of  fo  much  value  as  that  he 
ought  to  profecute  it,  at  the  expence  of  that  im - 
menfity  of  calamities,  which  muft  be  brought, 
by  the  profecution  of  it,  on  his  own  people , 
on  thofe  who  are  placed  under  his  tutelary  care, 
and  for  whofe  good  he  wears  the  crown. 

If,  in  forming  this  eftimate,  you  cannot  dif- 
play  the  generosity  of  a  truly  prince¬ 
ly  character ,  yet  at  lead  (hew  us  the  forewd - 
nefs  of  a  cunning  tradesman,  that  knows 
and  purfues  his  own  intereft.  The  tradefman 
defpifes  a  lofs,  if  he  fees  it  cannot  be  avoided 
without  a  greater  lofs ;  and  fets  it  down  as 
clear  gain,  if  he  can  efcape  a  dangerous  rifk 
at  a  trifling  expence. 

There  is  a  trite  little  fory  that  exhibits  an 
example  in  private  life,  which  it  might  not  be 
amifs  to  follow,  when  the  State  is  in  danger  of 
involving  itfelf  in  war.  There  were  two  near 
relations,  who  could  not  agree  on  the  divifion 
of  fome  property  which  devolved  to  them ; 
neither  of  them  would  yield  to  the  other,  and 
there  feemed  to  be  no  pofllbility  of  avoiding  a 
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fuit  at  law ,  and  leaving  the  matter  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  verdiEl  of  a  jury .  Counfel  were 
retained,  the  procefs  commenced,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers. 
The  caufe  was  juft  on  the  point  of  being 
brought  on,  or,  in  other  words,  war  was  de¬ 
clared.  At  this  period,  one  of  the  parties  fent 
for  his  opponent,  and  addreffed  him  to  the 
following  purpofe  : 

“  In  the  firft  place,  faid  he,  it  is  certainly 
a  unbecoming  (to  fpeak  in  the  moft  tender 
“  terms  of  it)  that  two  perfons  united  like 
u  us  by  nature ,  fhould  be  diffevered  by  intereft. 
“  In  the  fecond  place,  the  event  of  a  law - 
“  fuit  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than  the  event  of 
“  war .  To  engage  in  ity  indeed,  is  in  our 
“  own  power  ;  to  put  an  end  to  it,  is  not  fo. 
u  Now  the  whole  matter  in  difpute  is  one 
“  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  Twice  that  fum 
ic  muft  be  expended  on  notaries,  on  attornies, 
“  on  counfellors,  on  the  judges,  and  their 
“  friends,  if  we  go  to  law  about  it.  We 
“  muft  court,  flatter,  and  fee  them;  not  to 
<c  mention  the  trouble  of  dancing  attendance, 
a  and  paying  our  moft  obfequious  refpe&s 
“  to  them.  In  a  word,  there  is  more  coft 

“  than 
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Cfi  than  worfhip  in  the  bufinefs,  more  harm 
“  than  good,  and  therefore  I  hope  this  con- 
c<  fideration  will  weigh  with  you  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  a  law-fuit .  Let  us  be  wife 
u  for  ourf elves,  rather  than  thofe  plunderers  ; 
u  and  the  money  that  would  be  ill-beflowed 
<c  on  them,  let  us'  divide  between  ourfelves. 
u  Do  you  give  me  one  moiety  from  your 
fhare,  and  I  will  give  you  the  fame  from 
mine.  Thus  we  fhall  be  clear  gainers -in 
<c  point  of  love  and  friendfhip,  which  we' 
fC  fhould  otherwife  lofe ;  and  we  fhall  efcape 
tc  all  the  trouble.  But  if  you  do  not  chufe 
(C  to  yield  any  thing  to  me,  why  then,  and  in 
®c  that  cafe,  I  cheerfully  refign  the  whole  to 
<c  you,  and  you  fhall  do  juft  as  you  pleafe  with 
it.  I  had  rather  the  money  fhould  be  in  the 
«c  hands  of  a  friend,  than  in  the  clutches  of 
thofe  infatiable  robbers.  I  fhall  have  made 
u  profit  enough  by  the  bargain,  if  I  fhall  have 
laved  my  char  abler,  kept  my  friend ,  and 
avoided  the  plague  of  a  law  fait.” 

The  juftice  of  thefe  remarks,  and  the  good 
humour  with  which  they  were  made,  over¬ 
came  the  adverfary.  They  therefore  fettled 

the  bufinefs  between  themfelves,  and  left  the 
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poor  lawyers  in  a  rage,  gaping  like  To  many 
rooks  for  the  prey  that  had  juft  efcaped  their 
hungry  maws* 

In  the  infinitely  more  hazardous  concerns 
of  war,  let  ftatefmen  condefcend  to  imitate  this 
inftance  of  difcretion.  Let  them  not  view 
merely  the  object  which  they  wifh  to  obtain, 
but  how  great  a  lofs  of  good  things ,  how  many 
and  great  da?igers ,  and  what  DREADFUL  ca¬ 
lamities  they  are  fure  of  incurring*  in  try¬ 
ing  to  obtain  it ;  and  if  they  find,  upon  hold¬ 
ing  the  fcales  with  an  even  hand,  and  care¬ 
fully  weighing  the  advantages  with  the  difad-* 
vantages,  that  peace,  even  with  fome  circum- 
fiances  of  injuftice,  is  better  than  a  jujl  wary 
why  fhould  they  choofe  to  risk  the  die  of 
battle  ?  Who,  but  a  madman,  would  angle 
for  a  vile  fifti  with  a  hook  of  gold  ?  If  they  fee 
much  more  lofs  than  gain  in  balancing  the  ac -* 
county  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  every¬ 
thing  happens  fortunately ,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  recede  a  little  from  their  JlriEl  and 
rigorous  rights  than  to  purchafe  a  little  ad¬ 
vantage  at  the  high  price  of  evils  at  once 
undefined  and  innumerable ?  Let  the  pof- 
ieflors  keep  their  obsolete  claims  and 
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titles  unmolefted,  if  I  cannot  difpute  them 
without  fo  great  a  lofs  of  Christian 
blood  !  The  reigning  prince  has  probably  pof- 
feffed  his  doubtful  right  many  years ;  he  has 
accuftomed  his  people  to  his  reins ;  he  is 
known  and  acknowledged  by  them  ;  he  is 
executing  the princely  functions ;  and  (hall  fome 
pretender  ftart  up,  and  having  found  an  old 
title,  in  antiquated  chronicles  or  mufty  parch¬ 
ments,  go  and  difturb  the  ftate  that  is  quietly 
fettled,  and  turn  every  thing,  as  the  phrafe  is, 
topfy-turvy?  efpecially,  when  we  fee  that  there 
is  nothing  among  mortals  which  remains  fixed 
and  fi able  ;  but  every  thing  in  its  turn  be¬ 
comes  the  fiport  of  Fortune ,  and  ebbs  and 
plows  like  the  tide.  What  end  can  it  an- 
fwer  to  claim ,  with  fuch  mifehievous  and  tu¬ 
multuary  proceedings,  what,  after  it  is  claimed 
and  obtained,  will  foon  change  hands,  and 
find  its  way  to  another  claimant,  and  to 
fome  unborn  proprietor  ? 

But  fuppofing  Christians  unable  to  de- 
fipifie ,  as  they  certainly  ought,  such  trifle s* 
yet  why,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  difpute,  muft 
they  rufh  inftantly  to  arms  ?  The  world  has 
fo  many  grave  and  learned  bishops,  fo 
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many  venerable  churchmen  of  all  ranks,  fo 
many  grey-headed  grandees,  whom  long 
experience  has  rendered  fage ,  fo  many  councils, 
fo  many  senates,  certainly  inftituted  by  our 
anceftors  for  fome  ufeful  purpofe ;  why  is  not 
recourse  had  to  their  authority ,  and  the 
childijh  quarrels  of  princes  fettled  by  their 
wile  and  decifive  arbitration? 

But  more  refped:  is  paid  to  the  fpecious  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  princes  themselves,  who 
cry  out,  “  religion  is  in  danger,’’  and 
that  they  go  to  war  to  defend  the  church; 
as  if  the  people  at  large  were  not  the 
prince’s  church  ;  or  as  if  the  whole  dig¬ 
nity  or  value  of  the  church  confided  in  the 
revenues  of  the  priejl hood ;  or,  as  if  the  church 
rofe,  flourifhed,  and  became  firmly  eftablifhed 

in  the  world  by  war  and faughter ;  and  not  ra- 

\ 

ther  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  by  bearing 
and  forbearing,  and  by  a  contempt  for 
lifey  in  competition  with  duty  and  confidence. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  approve  the  frequent 
holy  wars  which  we  make  upon  the  Turks, 
III  would  it  fare  with  the  Chriftian  religion  if 
its  prejervation  in  the  world  depended  on 
such  support;  nor  is  it  reafonable  to  believe 

M  2  that 


chat  good  Christians  will  ever  be  made  by 
fuch  initiation  into  their  religion  as  force  and 
{laughter.  What  is  gained  to  the  caufe  by 
the  fword,  may  in  its  turn  be  loll  by  the  fword. 
Would  you  convert  the  Turks  to  Chrifti- 
anity  ?  fhew  them  not  your  riches ,  your  troops 
of  foldiers,  your-POWER  to  conquer,  your 
pretended  title  to  their  dominions;  but  Ihew 
them  the  infallible  credentials  of  a 
Christian,  an  innocent  life,  a  desire 

TO  DO  GOOD  EVEN  TO  ENEMIES,  an  INVIN¬ 
CIBLE  patience  under  all  kinds  of  injuries, 
a  contempt  for  money ,  a  difregard  of  glory,  a 

life  itfelf  little  valued  ;  and  then  point  out 

*  *  •  \  ' 

to  them  the  HEAVEN-TAUGHT  DOCTRINE 

which  leads  to  fuch  a  conduct ,  and  requires 
fuch  a  life:  thefe  are  the  arms  by  which 
unbelievers  are  bell  fubdued.  As  we  now  go 
on,  we  engage  in  the  field  of  battle  on  equal 
terms,  the  wicked  with  the  wicked, 
and  our  religion  is  no  better  than  their  own. 
I  will  fay  more,  and  I  wifh  I  faid  it  with 
greater  boldnefsthan  truth :  if  we  drop  ihe  name 
of  Chrifians  and  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
we  are  no  better  than  Turks  fighting 

againft  our  brother  Turks.  If  our  reli- 
~  gion 
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gion  was  inftituted  by  troops  of  foldiers ,  efta- 
blifhed  by  the fword ,  and  diffeminated  by  WAR, 
then  indeed  let  us  go  o?i  to  defend  it  by  the 
fame  means  by  which  it  was  introduced 
and  propagated.  But  it,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  begun,  eftablifhed,  and  differninated  by 
methods  iotally  different ,  why  do  we  have  re- 
courfe,  as  if  we  were  afraid  to  rely  on  the  aid 
of  Chriff,  to  the  pradices  of  the  poor  heathens , 
for  fuccour  and  defence  of  the  Christian 
cause? 

But  the  obje&or  repeats,  u  Why  may  I  not 
u  go  and  cut  the  throats  of  thofe  who  would  cut 
our  throats  if  they  could  ?”  Do  you  then 
confider  it  as  a  difgrace  that  any  should  be 
wickeder  THAN  you  ?  Why  do  you  not 
go  and  rob  thieves?  they  would  rob  you  if 
they  could.  Why  do  you  not  revile  them  that 
revile  you  ?  Why  do  you  not  hate  them  that 
hate  you  ? 

Do  you  confider  it  as  a  noble  exploit 
for  a  Chriftian,  having  killed  in  war  thofe 
whom  he  thinks  wicked,  but  who  ftill  are 
men,  for  whom  Chrift  died ,  thus  to  offer  up 
victims  moft  acceptable  to  the  devil,  and 
to  delight  that  grand  enemy  in  two  m- 
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fiances;  firft,  that  a  man  is  Jlain  at  all ;  and 
fecondly ,  that  the  man  who  flew  him  is  a 
Christian? 

There  are  many  people  who,  while  they 
fet  up  for  better  Chri/lians  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  with  to  appear  men  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  zeal  and  pi^ty,  endeavour  to  do  as  much 
evil  as  they  poflibly  can  to  an  unbelieving 
nation ;  and  what  evil  they  forbear  to  infli£t , 
folely  becaufe  they  want  the  power,  they 
make  up  for  by  hearty  curfes  and  imprecations ; 
whereas  this  conduct  alone  is  fuflicient  to 
prove  any  man  to  be  no  Chriflian  at  all . 
Others  again,  defirous  of  feeming  outrageoufly 
ORTHODOX,  call  down  the  moft  dreadful 
curfes  on  the  heads  of  thofe  whom  we  name 
heretics,  though  they  th emf elves  prove,  by 
this  very  conduct,  that  they  are  worthier  of 
that  appellation.  He  that  would  pafs  for  a 
truly  orthodox  Christian,  muft  endea¬ 
vour,  by  mild  methods ,  and  mild  methods  alone y 
to  reclaim  thofe  who  err,  from  the  error  of 
their  ways,  and  bring  them  into  the  paths  of 
peace. 

We  fpit  our  fpite  againfl  infidels,  and 
think,  by  fo  doing,  that  we  are  perfe&ly  good 

Christians  \ 
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Christians  ;  perhaps,  at  the  fame  time, 
more  abominable  for  the  very  adt,  in 
the  fight  of  God,  than  the  inf  dels  them- 
felves,  the  objects  of  our  rancour.  If  the 
ancient  and  primitive  preachers  of  the  go$* 
pel  had  felt  fentiments  as  bitterly  hos¬ 
tile  againft  us  before  our  converfion ,  as  we 
do  againft  the  inf  dels  of  our  time ,  where 
should  we  have  been,  who,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  patience  and  forbearance, 
are  now  existing  Christians ?  Affift  the 
poor  infdels  in  their  misfortune  of  infi¬ 
delity;  make  them,  by  instruction  and 
example,  pious,  wherever  they  are  now 
the  contrary ;  and  I  will  acknowledge  your 
Christian  disposition,  your  benevolent 
views,  and  your  found  orthodoxy. 

There  are  a  great  many  orders  of  mendicant 
monks  in  the  world,  who  wifh  to  be  thought 
the  pillars  of  the  church:  how  few, 
among  fo  many  thoufands,  who  would  rifk 
their  lives  to  propagate  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  1  But,  fay  they,  they  have  no  hope 
of  fuccefs ,  if  they  were  to  attempt  it.  But 
I  fay,  there  would  be  the  beft-grounded  hopes 
of  it,  if  they  would  bring  into  adtion  the 
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manners  of  their  founders  and  ancejlors ,  Do«» 

minic  and  Francis  ;  who,  I  believe,  had 
an  unfeigned  contempt  for  this  world,  not  to 
dwell  upon  their  truly  apostolical  lives 

and  converfations.  We  fhould  not  want  even 

* 

miracles,  if  the  caufe  of  Chrift  now  required 
them.  ,  But  after  all,  thofe  who  boaft  them- 
felves  to  be  the  vicars  and  successors 
of  Saint  Peter,  the  great  infitutor  of  the 
church ,  and  of  the  other  apostles,  place 
their  whole  truf  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  in 
fupports  merely  human,  in  fleets  and  in 
armies  alone.  Theie  rigid  professors 
of  the  true  religion  live  in  cities  flowing  with 
riches,  and  abandoned  to  luxury  ;  where  they 
ftand  a  chance  of  becoming  corrupt  themfelves, 
rather  than  of  cor  retting  the  manners  of  others ; 
and  where  there  is  plenty  of  pafors  to  infrutt 
frhe  people,  and  of  priefs  to  fing  praifes  to 
God.  They  live  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
where  they  behave  in  a  manner  which  I  fhall 
not  at  prefent  minutely  relate*.  They  hunt 

legacies  ; 

*  The  original  adds,  <€  Where  they  are  like  earns  in 
balneoy  a  dog  in  a  bath”  This  was  a  proverbial  expreffion, 
applied  to  perform  who  intrude  where  they  are  not  we& 

come.. 
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legacies ,  they  go  in  quest  of  filthy 
lucre ,  they  make  themfelves  fubfervient  to 
the  purpofes  of  despots  ;  and  left  they 
fhould  appear  not  to  labour  in  their  VOCA¬ 
TION,  flgniati%e  ERRONEOU  S  ARTICLES 
of  faith,  they  mark  perfons  who  are  fuff 
pefied,  who  give  offence ,  who  are  guilty  of 
want  of  refpefl:  to  themielves,  of  heresy 
and  of  schism.  For  they  had  rather 
hear  rule  and  possess  power,  though 
to  the  injury  of  Christ’s  people,  than 
at  any  the  leaft  rifque  of  their  own  eafe 
or  fajety,  extend  the  rule ,  the  power,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

N  ow  thofe  whom  we  call  Turks  are 
in  fome  refpe&s  half  Christians,  and 
perhaps  approach  nearer  to  genuine  Chrif 
rtianity  than  moft  of  ourfelves.  For  how 
many  among  ns  are  there  who  neither 
believe  the  refur  reEtian  of  the  body ,  nor 
that  the  foul  furvives  the  body  s  diffolution  ? 
and  yet,  with  what  vindictive  rage  do  t.hefe 

xome,  or  where  they  (land  in  the  way  and  are  trouble- 
dome.  It  is  an  ancient  Greek  Proverb,  t i  xotiov  xuvi  Ay 
fiotXavEiu ;  quid  cani  et  balneo  ?  quadrablt  in  eos  qui  ad 
^rem  quampiam  pr  or  jus  pint  inutiles  ;  ut  in  balneo  nullus  ejl 
pmnino  canum  i/fus .  We  fay,  A  dog  in  a  church .  Calepin. 
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men  when  in  authority  rife  up  to  punish 
ibme  little  heretical  wretch,  who  has 
had  the  audacity  to  doubt  .whether  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff  has  any  jurifdi&ion  over  the 
fouls  that  lie  in  torment  in  purga¬ 
tory.  Let  us  fir  ft  caft  the  beam  out  of 
our  ovd  11  eye ,  then  fall  we  fee  to  cafl  the 
mote  out  of  our  brother  s  eye .  The  end  of 
the  gofpel  is,  to  produce  morals  worthy 
of  the  gospel.  Why  do  we  urge  thofe 
points  which  have  no  reference  to  meliora¬ 
tion  of  MORALS  ?  while,  if  you  take  away 
morals ,  the  pillars  of  the  faith,  the 
whole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground  at  once.  In  fine, 
who  will  believe  us,  while  we  hold  up  the 
cross,  and  ufe  the  name  of  the  gospel; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  our  whole  life  and  con - 
verfation  exhibits  nothing  but  a  love  of 
the  world  ?  Befides,  Chrift,  in  whom  there 
was  no  failing  or  defedl,  did  not  quench  the 
fmoaking  flax ,  nor  break  the  bruifed  reed ,  as 
the  prophecy  exprefies  it;  but  particularly 
bears  with  and  cheriihes  whatever  is  impel*- 
ie<ft,  till  it  improves  and  makes  gradual  ad¬ 
vances  towards  perfection.  We  are  ready 
to  extirpate  all  Asia  and  Africa  with 
.  •  '  the 
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the /word)  though  there  are  many  there  either 
cilmojl  or  altogether  Chriftians ,  fuch  as  we  pro - 
fefs  ourfelves  to  be:  why  do  wre  not  rather 
acknowledge  the  latter ,  and  kindly  encourage 
and  improve  the  former  ?  But  if  our  real  in¬ 
tention  is  only  to  extend  dominion ,  if  we  are 
only  opening  our  voracious  jaws  to  fwallow 
lip  their  riches ,  why  do  we  add  the  name  of 
Chrif  to  a  purpofe  fo  -vile,  fo  wicked,  and  fo 
profane  ?  Is  there  hot  a  poffibility,  that  while 
we  Chriftians  are  attacking  thefe  unbeliev¬ 
ers  by  Human  force  alone,  the  territory 
allotted  to  us,  in  the  partition  of  the 
globe,  may  be  in  danger  ?  How  harrow  a 
corner  of  the  world  do  we  pojfefs  ?  What  a 
multitude  of  foreign  enemies  do  wei  fo  few  ill 
number ,  rafhly  provoke  ?  But  fome  man  will 
fay,  u  If  God  be  with  usy  who  frail  be  againf 
u  us  And  that  man  may  very  properly  fay 
fo  who  relies  on  such  face  ours ,  and  on  such 
alone,  as  God  affords  and  approves.  But 
to  thofe  who  rely  on  other  fuccours,  what 
will  our  great  Captain  Jesus  Christ  fay? 
He  has  already  faid,  he  who  takes  the 

SWORD,  SHALL  PERISH  BY  THE  SWORD. 
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If  we  are  willing  to  conquer  for  Chrijl,  let 
us  buckle  on  the  f word  of  the  Gofpel ;  let  us 
put  on  the  helmet  of  falvation ,  grafp  the 
Jhleld  of  faith,  and  be  completely  clad  in 
apojlolical  armour,  the  panoply  of  heaven. 
Then  will  it  come  to  pafs,  that  we  fhall 
triumph  even  in  defeat,  and  when  routed  in 
the  field,  ftill  bear  away  the  palm  of  a  moft 
glorious  victory. 

But  fuppofe  the  hazardous  chance  of  war  to 
turn  out  favourably  to  us,  who  ever  found 
that  men  were  made  true  Chriftians  by  fire 

AND  SWORD,  BLOODSHED  AND  PLUNDER  ?• 

And  there  is  lefs  harm  in  being  openly  and 
honefly  a  Turk  or  a  Jew,  than  in  being  an 
hypocritical,  a  pretended,  a  NOMI¬ 
NAL  Christian.  , 

Still  we  muf,  you  fay,  endeavour  to  ward 
off  the  violence  of  aggreffors  from  our  own 
heads.  But  why  do  we,  provoke  their  violence, 
by  fomenting  feuds  and  animofities  among 
ourfelves ,  and  widening  the  breach  with 
them  ?  They  will  not  be  very  fond  of  in¬ 
vading  us,  if  we  are  united  at  home  ; 
and  they  will  fooner  be  converted  to  the  faith 
by  our  kind  offices,  if  their  lives  are  fure 
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of  being  faved,  than  if  they  are  harjhfy 
treated  and  threatened  with  extermination .  I 
prefer  an  unbeliever  in  his  native  colours, 
to  a  false  Christian  painted  and  var- 
nifloed  over  with  hypocrisy.  It  is  our 

bufinefs  to  fow  the  seed  of  Chriftianity, 
and  Chrift  himfelf  will  give  the  increafe * 
The  harveii:  is  plentiful,  if  the  labourers 
are  not  few.  And  yet,  in  order  to  make 
a  few  pretended  Chriflians  of  unbelievers , 
how  many  good  Chriflians  fhall  we  render 
lad  ones ,  and  how  many  bad  ones  worfe  ? 
For  what  elfe  can  be  the  confequence  of  wars 
and  tumults  ?  I  would  not  fufpect  for  a 
moment,  which  has  however  often  been  the 
cafe,  that  a  war  againft  an  unbelieving  nation 
is  made  a  mere  pretext  for  picking  the  pockets 
©/'Christian  people;  that  thus  oppreffed 
by  every  means ,  and  quite  broken  down ,  they 
may,  with  more  fervility\  fuhmit  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  of  despotical  rulers,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  I  do  net  fay 
this  with  an  intent  to  condemn  entirely  an  ex¬ 
pedition  againft  unbelievers ,  if  they  attack 
us  unprovoked ;  but  that  we  may  carry  on  a 
war ,  to  which  we  pretend  Christ  incites  us, 

with 
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With  fuch  arms  as  Chrift  has  furnifhed  and 
approved,  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Let  the  unbelievers  be  made  fenfible 
that  they  are  invited  by  us  to  fafety  and  faU 
vation ,  and  not  attacked  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  plunder.  Let  us  carry  to  them 
morals  worthy  of  the  gofpel ;  and  if  we  are 
not  qualified,  or  have  no  opportunity,  to  ad- 
drefs  them  with  our  tongues ,  let  us  remember 
that  our  lives  and  our  behaviour  J peak 
the  mod  forcible  language,  and  the  mod 
perfuafive  eloquence .  Let  us  carry  to  them 
a  creed  or  profejfion  of  faith ,  fimple^  truly 
apofolical \  and  not  overladen  with  fo  many 
articles fuperadded  by  human  contri¬ 
vance.  Let  us  require  of  them  principally 
thole  things  which  are  clearly  and  openly 
handed  down  by  the  facred  volumes,  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apoftles.  The  fewer  the  ar¬ 
ticles  the  e  after  the  consent;  and  union 
will  fiill  more  effectually  be  promoted,  if  on 
raoft  of  the  articles ,  every  one  fhall  be  allowed 
to  put  what  conjl ruCiion  he  pleafes,  provided  he 
does  not  enter  hito  a  controversy  that 
breaks  the  public  peace. 

'  It 
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It  is  a  truth  to  be  lamented  rather  than 
denied,  that  if  any  one  examines  the  mat¬ 
ter  carefully  and  faithfully,  he  will  find  almoft 
all  the  wars  of  Chriflians  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  either  in  folly  or  in  wickedness: 
Iirst,  in  folly  ;  as  for  inftance,  young 
Men  born  to  rule,  totally  unacquaiuted  with 
themfelves  and  the  world  about  them ,  have 
been  inflamed  with  the  love  of  martial 
glory,  by  the  bad  examples  of  their  forefa¬ 
thers ■,  and  the  filly  flories  of  heroes,  as  they 
are  called,  in  which  fooliflj  writers  have 
trumpetted  the  fame  of  foolish  princes. 
R aw fr ipli ngs like  thefe  upon  thrones,  thus 
inflamed  with  falfe  glory  in  the  firft  inftance, 
and  in  the  next,  inftigated  by  furrounding/^ 
terers ,  fli m ulated  by  lawyers  and  divines  , 
bishops  themfelves  either  afienting  or  conniv- 
ingy  perhaps  even  requiring  them  to  go  and 
take  the  fword  as  a  duty  incumbent  ;  fuch 
as  thefe,  engage  in  war  with  all  the  rajhnef 
°f  folly,  rather  than  the  malignity  of  inten¬ 
tional  guilt.  They  at  laft  buy  experience ,  which 
cofts  the  world  very  dear ,  and  find  that 
war  is  a  thing  which  above  all  things  they 
Pught  to  have  avoided.  A  fecrct  pr/idpe 

urges 
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urges  one  fool,  ambition  another,  native  cru¬ 
elty  and  ferocity  of  difpoiition  a  third,  to  the  , 
HORRID  WORK  OF  WAR.  Qlir  ILIAD,  Of 
hijiory  of  war,  like  Homer’s  Iliad,  contains, 
as  Horace  fays,  nothing  but  a  history  of 

THE  WRATH  OF  BILLY  KINGS,  AND  OF 
PEOPLE  AS  SILLY  AS  THEY.  NeXT,  as  I  faid, 

our  wars  arife  from  wickedness. 

There  are  kings  who  go  to  war  for  no 
other  reafon,  than  that  they  may  with  greater 
cafe  eftablifli  despotic  authority  over 
their  own  fubje&s  at  home.  For  in  time  of 
peace,  the  power  of  parliaments,  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  magiftrates,  the  vigour  of  the 
laws,  are  great  impediments  to  &  prince  who 
wi flies  to  exercife  arbitrary  power. 
But  when  once  a  war  is  undertaken, 
the  chief  management  devolves  to  a  few,  who 
call  themfelves  the  ministers  of  executive 
government;  and  who,  for  general fafety9 

affume  the  privilege  of  conducting  every  thing 
according  to  their  own  humour ,  demanding 
unlimited  confidence  from  the  people,  and 
the  prqfoundest  secresy.  Thefe  perfons, 
in  fuch  a  conjuncture,  who  are  the  prince  s 
favourites 3  are  all  exalted  to  places  of 

HONOR 
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HONbUR  and  profit;  and  thofe  whom 
the  prince  diflikes  are  turned  off  and  neglect¬ 
ed,  as  forming  a  dangerous  opposition* 
Now  is  the  time  for  raising  as  much 
money  as  their  hearts  can  wifh.  In  fhort^ 
now  is  the  time,  when  they  feel  that  they 
are  monarchs  not  in  name  only,  but  in  very 
deed  and  truth,  monarchs  with  a  vengeance  l 
In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  play  into  one 
another  s  hands ,  till  they  have  eaten  up  the 
poor  people  root  and  branch.  Do 
you  think  that  men  of  fuch  difpofitions 
would  be  backward  to  feize  any,  the  fiighteft 
occafion  of  war,  fo  lucrative,  fo  flattering  to 

avarice  and  ambition  ? 

In  the  mean  time  we  give  our  evil  difpofi- 
tion  a  plausible  name.  For  inftance,  I  long 
for  forne  of  the  Turk’s  riches ,  and  I  cloak 
friy  real  motive  by  calling  it  a  zeal  for  the  DE¬ 
PENCE  of  religion.  I  burn  with  hatred&nOL 
fnalicey  and  I  cloak  them  with  a  pretended 
REGARD  FOR  THE  RIGHTS  of  the  CHURCH. 
I  mean  only  to  gratify  my  ambition  and 
ANGER,  of  I  am  hurried  on  by  the  impetuofity 
of  my  own  temper ;  but  I  take  cafe  to  allege 
as  a  caufe  for  taking  up  arms ,  that  fome 

o  treaty 
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treaty  has  been  broken ,  fome  of  my 

ALLIES  INJURED  OR  INSULTED,  feme  CON¬ 
TRACT  NOT  PERFORMED,  or  any  other  pal¬ 
try,  yet  colourable  pretence  for  a  rupture. 

After  all,  it  is  furprifing  to  think  how 
thefe  perfons  are.  disappointed  in  the 
real  obje&s  of  their  hearts;  and  while  they 
are  ftriving  by  wrong  methods  to  fhun  this  or 
that  evil,  fall  into  another,  or  even  the  fame 
evil  rendered  ftill  worfe.  For  if  they  are  led 
on  by  the  love  of  glory,  is  it  not  much  more 

glorious  to  save  than  to  destroy,  to 

/ 

build  than  to  demolish?  Then,  though 
every  thing  fhould  fucceed  mod  profperoufly 
in  war,  yet  how  small  a  pittance  of 
glory  falls  to  the  prince’s  share?  The 
people ,  whose  money  pays  for  it  all, 
certainly  claim  a  juft  part  of  the  glory;  the 
foreign  soldier,  hired  for  the  bufmefsof  the 
battles,  demands  a  ftill  greater  ;  the-GENE- 
rals  fome  of  it,  and  fortune  the  larg¬ 
est  portion  of  all;  for  as  fhe  has  great 
influence  in  all  human  affairs,  fo  more  particu¬ 
larly  does  flie  domineer  in  all  the  events 
OF  WAR. 

1  Now, 
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NOW,  if  GREATNESS  OF  MIND,  as  yOU 
pretend,  ftimulates  to  war,  confider  how 
little  confident  is  the  conduct  you  purfue,  with 
fo  noble  a  quality.  I1  or  while  this  great¬ 
ness  of  mind  forbids  you  to  yield  to  Tome 
individual,  perhaps  a  neighbouring  prince, 
perhaps  related  to  you  by  marriage ,  perhaps 
one  who  has  deferved  well  of  you  formerly ; 
howABjECT  a  suppliant  you  make yourfelf, 
while  you  condefcend  to  folicit  the  auxiliary 
aid  of  barbarians  ^gainft  him,  and  what 
is  bafer  ftill,  the  co-operation  of  men  pol¬ 
luted  with  every  kind  of  flagitioufnefs  ;  if 
fo'utes,  like  them,  deferve  to  retain  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  men  ;  while  you  condefcend  to  pro- 
mife,  to  flatter,  and  conjole,  a  fet  of  aban¬ 
doned  wretches,  murderers  and  thieves,  by 
whom  the  meafures  of  war  are  principally 
carried  into  execution  ?  While  you  wifh  to 
bully  your  equal,  you  are  obliged  to 
fawn  and  cringe  to  the  lowef  wretches ,  the 
offscouring  and  dregs  of  the  human  race.  While 
you  are  endeavouring  to  extrude  a  neighbour 
from  his  proper  dominions,  you  are  obliged 

to  admit  into  your  own  realm  the  bafeft  tribe 

of 
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of  knaves  and  varlets.  You  will  not  trufl 
yourfelf  to  a  relation  by  marriage;  but 
you  hefitate  not  to  rejign  your  caufe  into  the 
bands  of  armed  banditti. 

As  to  your  safety,  how  much  fafer 
would  you  be,  by  ejlabliping  and  preferving 
concord  ?  If  gain  is  your  objed,  take 
your  pen  and  ink  and  make  the  calculation • 
I  give  you  leave  to  adopt  war^  if  it  fhall  not 
appear  on  a  fair  calculation ,  that  you  are  in 
purfuit  of  an  uncertain  profit,  at  a  certain 
lofs  not  to  be  eftimated ;  in  purfuit  of  a  profit 
not  only  lefs  in  amount  than  the  certain 
lofs,  but  alfo  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be 
obtained  at  all.  But  you  are  confulting  the 
welfare  of  the  ftate,  not  your  own ;  let  me 
tell  you,  that  fates  are  ruined  in  no  way  fo 
expeditioufy ,  and  fo  much  without  re¬ 
medy,  as  by  war.  Before  you  have  struck 
A  stroke,  you  have  hurt  your  country  more 
than  you  will  ever  do  it  goody  even  if  your 
efforts  fhould  be  crowned  with  viftory .  You 
exhauf  the  wealth  of  your  people ,  you  multiply 
houfes  of  mourning,  you  fill  all  the  country 

with  robbers,  thieves,  and  violators  of  inno¬ 
cence, 
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cence.  Such  are  the  fruits  reaped  in  the 
harvef  of  war,  fuch  the  blefled  effedts  it 
leaves  behind  it. 

If  you  really  love  your  subjects,  your 
WHOLE  PEOPLE,  the  individuals  as  well 
as  the  aggregate,  how  happens  it  that  the 
following  reflections  do  not  arife  in  your 
mind  ?  Why  fhould  I  expofe  tho fe  young  men  ^ 
of  mine,  flourifhing  in  health  and frength ,  to 
every  kind  of  difafer  ?  Why  fhould  I  purfue  a 
courfe  likely  to  deprive  fo  many  worthy  women 
of  their  hufbands,  fo  many  innocent  children 
of  their  fathers  ?  Why  fhould  I  aflert  fome 
olfolete  claim ,  which  I  fcarcely  recognize  my- 
felf ;  fome  very  doubtful  right,  with  the 
BLOOD  OF  THOSE  WHO  ARE  TRUSTED, 
LIKE  CHILDREN,  TO  MY  PROTECTION  ?  In 
a  war,  undertaken  under  the  pretence  of  de¬ 
fending  the  church ,  I  have  feen  the  church¬ 
men  themfelves  iofiript  by  repeated  contribu¬ 
tions,  that  no  e?iemy  could  poffibly  have  treated 
them  with  more  ejfeBual  hostility:  fo  that 
while  we  Joolifly  endeavour  to  avoid  falling 
into  a  pit,  we  precipitate  ourfelves  into  it  head¬ 
long  of  our  own  accord.  While  we  cannot 

put 
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put  up  with  a  flight  injury,  we  fubjeft  our- 
felves  to  th tgreatef  injury,  ftill  further  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  grossest  insult.  While  we 
fcorn  to  pay  due  deference  to  fome  prince, 
our  EQUAL,  we  render  ourfeives  obfequious  fui- 
tors  to  the  low  eft  of  the  human  race .  While  by 
filly  conduct  we  afpire  at  freedom,  we  en¬ 
tangle  ourfeives  in  the  nets  of  the  basest  sla¬ 
very.  While  we  are  greedily  hunting  after  a 
PALTRYPITTANCE  of  gain, we  involve  our¬ 
feives  and  our  people  in  losses  beyond  es¬ 
timation. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  fenfible  man  of  the  world 
to  give  thefe  things  due  confideration ;  of  a 
Christian,  who  is  truly  fuch ,  to  fhun,  de¬ 
precate,  and  oppofe,  by  every  lawful  means, 
a  bufinefs  fo  hellish,  fo  irreconcileable  both 
to  the  life  and  to  the  dodtrine  of  Christ. 

If  war  cannot  by  any  means  be  avoided,  on 

account  of  the  wickedness  of  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  then,  after  you  fhall  have  left 
no  done  unturned  to  avoid  it,  after  you  fhall 

^  7  •  • 

have  fought  peace  by  every  mode  oj  negotiation , 
the  next  definable  point  will  be,  to  take  the 
gieateft  care  that  the  execution  of  aBAD  bu¬ 
siness 
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siness  maybe  chiefly  configned  to  bad  men; 
and  that  it  may  be  put  an  end  to  with  as  little 
lo/s  as  poflible  of  human  blood.  For  if  we 
endeavour  to  be  what  we  are  called,  that  is, 
to  be  violently  attached  to  nothing  world¬ 
ly,  to  feek  nothing  here  wdth  too  anxious 
a  solicitude  ;  if  we  endeavour  to  free  our- 
felves  from  all  that  may  incumber  and  im¬ 
pede  our  flight  to  heaven;  if  we  afpire  with 
,our  moft  ardent  withes  at  celestial  fe¬ 
licity;  if  we  place  our  chief  happiness 
in  Christ  alone, — we  have  certainly,  in  fo 
doing,  made  up  our  minds  to  believe,  that 
whatever  is  truly  good,  truly  great, 
truly  delightful ,  is  to  be  found  in  his  reli¬ 
gion.  If  we  are  convinced  that  a  good  man 
cannot  be  effentially  hurt  by  any  mortal  ;  if 
we  have  duly  eflimated  the  vanity  and  tranfltory 
duration  of  all  the  ridiculous  things  which  agitate 
human  beings;  if  we  have  an  adequate 
idea  cf  the  difficulty  of  transforming ,  as  it  were, 
a  man  into  a  god;  of  being  fo  cleanfed^  by 
continual  meditation,  from  the  pollutions 
of  this  world,  that  when  the  body  is  laid 
down  in  the  du ft,  one  may  emigrate  to  the 

society 
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society  of  angels  :  in  a  word,  if  we  ex^ 
hibit  thefe  three  qualities ,  without  which  no 
man  can  deferve  the  appellation  of  A 
Christian;  innocence,  that  we  may  be 
free  from  vice  ;  charity,  that  we  may  de¬ 
ferve  well  of  ALL  MEN  ;  I  ATIENCE,  that  Wt 
may  bear  with  thofe  who  life  us  ill ,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  bury  injuries  by  an  accumulation  of 
benefits  on  the  injured  party ;  I  ask  what 

WAR  CAN  POSSIBLY  ARISE  HEREAFTER 
for  any  trifles  which  the  world  contains  ? 

If  the  Chriflian  religion  be  a  fable,  why 
do  we  not  honejlly  and  openly  explode  it?  Why 
do  we  glory  and  take  a  pride  in  its  name  ?  But 
if  Clorijl  is  both  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  why  do  all  our  fchemes  of  life 
and  plans  of  conduft  deviate  fo  from  this 
great  EXEMPLAR?  If  we  acknowledge 
Christ  to  be  our  Lord  and  Master,  who 
is  Love  itself,  and  who  taught  nothing  but 
love  and  peace,  let  us  exhibit  his  models 
not  by  affuming  his  namey  or  making  an  ojlen * 
tatious  difplay  of  the  mere  emblematic  Jigny  hfs 
cross,  but  by  our  lives  and  converfation. 

Let  us  adopt  the^ovE  of  peace,  thatChrift 

: 
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may  recognize  his  own,  even  as  we  recog¬ 
nize  him  to  be  the  Teacher  of  Peace. 

,  Let  this  be  the  ftudy  of  pontiffs,  princes, 
aad  of  whole  nations.  By  this  time 
there  has  been  enough  Chrijiian  blood  spilt 
in  war  ;  we  have  given  pleasure  enough 

TO  THE  ENEMY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  NAME: 
but  if  the  people,  the  rude  and  uninftru&ed 
people,  are  ftill  difpofed  to  riot  and  tumult, 
to  diforder  and  war,  let  them  be  restrain¬ 
ed  by  their  own  refpeffive  princes ,  who  ought 
to  be,  in  the Jlate ,  what  the  eye  is  in  the  body 
and  reason  in  the  soul.  Again,  if  princes 
themfelves  breed  confujion ,  and  violate  peace, 
undoubtedly  it  is  the  duty  of  pontiffs  and 
bishops,  by  their  wifdom  and  authority ,  to 
tranquillize  the  commotion .  Satiated 
with  everlajling  wars ,  let  us  indulge  at  length 
a  longing  after  peace. 

The  greatnefs  of  the  calamity  itfelf  urges 
us  to  feek  peace,  and  enfue  it ;  the  world, 
wearied  out  with  woes,  demands  it;  Chrift  in¬ 
vites  to  it ;  the  great  pontiff,  Leo  the  Tenth, 
exhorts  to  it;  he^  who,  from  his  pacific 

difpofition,  may  be  deemed  the  true  reprefent- 

« 
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ative  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Jesus 
Christ;  he  who  is  a  lamb  to  injure  the 
innocent,  but  a  lion  againft  all  that  oppofes 
true  piety  ;  all  whofe  withes,  all  whofe  coun- 
fels,  all  whofe  labours  tend  to  this  one  point ; 
that  thofe  who  are  bound  together  by  one 
common  faith  maybe  clofely  cemented  in 
one  common  charity.  The  fcope  of  all  his  ' 
endeavours  is,  that  the  church  may  flou- 
rith,  not  in  riches,  not  in  power,  but  in 
in  its  own  appropriate  excellencies  and  en¬ 
dowments  :  A  mod  glorious  undertaking;  and 
every  way  worthy  a  man  fo  truly  great,- — de¬ 
fended  from  the  celebrated  family  of  the 
Medici;  a  family  by  whofe  political  wifdom 
the  famous  date  of  Florence  flouridied  in  a 
long  continued  peace  ;  and  whofe  enlight¬ 
ened  generofity  has  ever  afforded  prctedion 
to  all  the  fine  and  liberal  arts  which  embellilh 
human  life. 

Pleffed  by  nature  with  a  mild  and  gentle 
difpofition,  he  was  initiated,  at  the  earlied  age, 
in  polite  letters,  the  dudies  of  humanity,  the 
cultivation  of  Poetry,  and  in  all  thofe  arts  which 
have  fo  powerful  an  influence  in  foftening  and 

q  meliorating 
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meliorating  the  fentiments  of  the  heart.  1  nu^ 
educated  among  men  of  the  firft  character  for 
learning,  and  nurfed,  as  it  were,  in  the  lap  of 
the  Mufes,  he  brought  with  him  a  blamelefs 
life,  a  reputation  unfpotted,  though  in  the 
midft  of  a  licentious  city  like  Rome,  to  the 
fupreme  pontificate.  Upon  this  high  and 
honourable  office  he  by  no  means  obtruded 
himfelf ;  he  had  not  the  leaft  expedation 
of  poffeffing  it;  but  feems  to  have  been 
nominated  to  it  by  the  voice  of  God,  that  he 
might  bring  relief  to  a  fuffering  world,  dif- 
trefled  and  haraffed,  as  it  was,  by  the  un- 

ceafing  tempeji  of  war. 

Let  his  predeceffor,  Julius,  enjoy  all  the 
GLORY  of  war,  let  him  boafl;  his  unenvied 
vidories,  let  him  engrofs  all  the  honour  of  his 
magnificent  triumphs;  all  which,  how  very 
little  they  become  a  Chriftian  Pontiff,  it  is 
not  for  perfons  in  my  humble  ftation  to  pro¬ 
nounce  :  but  this  I  will  venture  to  fay ; 
his  glory,  however  great,  was  founded  on  the 
sorrows,  the  fufferings,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  multitudes.  Infinitely  more  glory 
will  redound  to  our  Leo,  from  the  res  to- 

?  2  RATION 
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RATION  OF  PEACE  TO  THE  WORLD,  that! 

to  Julius  from  all  his  wars,  all  over 

Chriften- 

*  This  holy  and  infallible  pontiff,  as  well  as  glorious 
warrior,  is  thus  charadterifed  in  a  dialogue  intitled 
Julius,  which  many  attributed  to  Erafmus ,  but  which 
he  difavowed.  “  Fuit  Julius ,  homo  pal  am  fcelerofus,  te- 
« «  mulentus,  homicida,  fimoniacus,veneficus,  perjurus, ra¬ 
ft  pax,  portent  of  is  libidinum  generibus  undique  confpur- 
«  catus ;  denique  Scaeie,  quam  vocant,  Gallica,  totus  co¬ 
te  opertus.”  He  propofed  a  decree  to  transfer  the  kingdom  of 
France ,  and  the  title  of  Moft.  Christian  Majefty,  to  the 
king  of  England,  whom  he  had  excited  to  war  with 
France.  <fe  Gallos  omnes  hoftilem  in  modum  cruciandos 
“  interficiendofque  curavit:  Premium  etiam  percufforibus 
44  pollicitus  eft,  peccatorum  omnium  veniam  et  impuni- 
c£  tatem,  ft  quis  vcl  unicum  Galium  quoquo  modo  trucida- 
ret.  *****  tanto  dolore  atque  iracundia  exarftt,  ut  non 
44  modo  Gallis  omnibus  aqua  et  igne  interdiceret,  verum 
44  etiam  obvium  quemque  madtari  trucidarique  imperaret ; 
<<  Premiis  etiam,  ut  dixi,  ficarios  ac  pereuffores  invitaret,” 

FIotman.  Brutum  Fulmen ,  p.  109,  no. 

tc  He  endeavoured  to  caufe  all  Frenchmen  whatever  to 
tc  be  put  to  the  torture,  and  to  death,  as  enemies :  he 
<<  offered  a  reward  to  all  gentlemen  assassins  by  pro- 
c<  feftion  ;  publicly  notifying,  that  he  would  grant  remis- 
a  SI0N  OF  ALL  past  sins,  and  pardon  for  this  particular 
44  act,  to  any  man  who  fhould  butcher  any  French- 

44  MAN 
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Chriftendom,  however  valiantly  excited,  and 
fortunately  conducted. 

<c  man  whatever,  nay,  though  it  were  but  one,  in  any 
<c  manner  ****** m  He  was  fo  inflamed  with  anger  and 
<c  revenge  againft  the  French  nation,  that  he  not 
only  laid  all  Frenclnnen  under  an  interdict,  but  ifliied 
<c  an  order,  that  whoever  met  a  Frenchman  in  his  way, 
44  Ihould  kill  him,  and  cut  him  to  pieces.  Fie  alfo  in- 
44  vited,  as  I  have  already  faid,  aflaflins  and  cut-throats, 
44  by  the  ofter  of  rewards,  remission  of  fins,  &c.”  But 
God,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  took  the  monfter  out  of 
the  world,  before  he  could  execute  all  he  intended.  Flis 
holiness  had  deftroyed  his  conftitution  by  drunkennefs 
and  an  impure  difeafe. 

There  have  appeared  in  better  times,  pamphlets, 

newfpapers,  fpeeches,  manifestoes,  and  sermons, 

which  breathe  a  fpirit  againft  Frenchmen  almoft  as 

catholic  as  the  decrees  and  orders  of  his  holiness.  If 

Erafmus  had  not  lived,  there  might  have  been  other 

Juliufes.  He  has  delivered  us  from  the  curfe  of  popery  ; 

may  he  deliver  us  from  thofe  of  offensive  war  !  And 

let  all  the  PEOPLF  fay  amen. 
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appendix. 


N°  I. 

Extracts  from  Letters  of  Erasmus. 

i 

WHEN  one  confiders  with  what  freedom  an 
indigent  fcholar,  as  Erafmus  was,  addreff- 
ed  the  moft  powerful  kings  of  his  time,  on  fub- 
jefts  of  the  greateft  delicacy,  on  the  church  and 
on  war,  and  that  he  was  not  only  fuffered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  impunity,  but  honoured  and  carejfed  by 
thofe  very  monarchs  ;  and  when  one  alfo  conli- 
ders,  how  very  severely,  in  more  recent  times, 
writers  have  been  perfecuted,  who  certainly  were 
not  at  all  personal,  and  who  feerned  to  mean  no¬ 
thing  but  the  general  good  ;  one  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  and  liberality  of 
mind  have  been  fo  much  augmented  of  late,  as 
unthinking  people  are  apt  to  affirm,  in  the  fond 
language  of  felf-congratulation. 

The  following  Leters  are  at  lead  curiosities,  and 
they  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  fubjeft  of 
Antipolemus. 

To 
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So  the  moft  Chrijiian  King »  Francis  the  Fir  ft 
of  France ,  Defiderius  Erafmus  Rotefodamus 
Jendeth  Health. 

Francis,  most  Christian  King, 

I  Have  hopes  that  I  fhall  fhortly  have  it  in  my 
power  to  evince  my  good  difpofition  to  you  by 
more  indifputable  proofs  than  this;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  have  thought  proper  to  prefent  you 
with  my  paraphrase  of  the  gospel  of  Saint 
Mark,  as  an  earned:  of  my  wifn  to  fulfil  my  inten¬ 
tion  in  future. 

Inclined  as  I  was  of  myfelf  to  offer  you  this 
proof  of  my  refpcdt,  the  peculiar  propriety  of 
the  prefent  fiill  farther  incited  me;  for,  as  I  had  de¬ 
dicated  St.  Matthew  to  my  own  fovereign,  Charles  ; 
St.John,  to  Ferdinand;  and  St.  Luke  to  the  King 
of  England  ;  St.  Mark  feemed  to  fall  to  your  fhare  ; 
that  thus  the  four  Gofpds  might  be  confecrated  to 
the  four  principal  monarchs  of  the  univerfe.  And 
I  wifh  that,  as  the  evangelical  volume  fo  aptiy 
unites  your  names,  the  evangelical  fpirit  may  ce¬ 
ment  your  hearts. ' 

Some  perfons  attribute  to  the  pope  a  jurifdidion 
over  departed  fpirits  in  the  regions  below;  others 
think  he  has  power  over  the  angels  of  Heaven:  the 
latter  I  am  fo  far  from  defiring  to  dirnimfh,  that  I 
wifh  it  were  enlarged  ;  but  I  cannot  help  wifhing 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  world  may  feel  the  falutary 
effect  of  this  power,  in  conciliating  and  preferving 
the  unanimity  of  kings;  who,  for  a  long  time,  have 
been  contending  among  one  another,  to  the  greareft 
injury  of  Chriftiamty,  in  wars  no  lefs  difgraceful 
to  themfeives  than  deftrudtive  to  the  people* 

All 
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In  the  mean  time,  we  are  execrating  the  Turk:, 
and  devoting  them  to  damnation.  But  what  fiaht 
can  be  more  agreeable  tq  the  Turks,  or  to  any  other 
enemies  of  the  Chriftian  caufe,  than  three  of  the 
moft  flourifhing  kings  of  all  Europe,  engaged  in 
contefts  mutually  murderous ?  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  Angle  T urk,  among  them  all,  fo  out- 
rageoufly  inimical,  as  to  imprecate  greater  evils  on 
the  Chriftians,  than  they  are  infixing  on  them- 
felves.  Nor,  in  the  midft  of  the  mifchief,  does  any 
one  man  ftep  forward  as  a  peacemaker,  to  compofe 
thefe  unnatural  difturbances  by  his  authority,  though 
there  are  always  enough  employed  in  fomenting 
them,  and  adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  6 

It  is  not  my  bufinefs  decifive’y  to  blame  or  excufe 
the  pretexts  urged  by  either  contending  party.  I 
know  that  every  one’s  own  caufe  appears  to  him- 
felf  the  moft  righteous  j  and  that  in  forming  0pi. 
mons  on  thefe  matters,  more  favour  is  fhewn  to 
thofe  who  repel  an  injury,  than  to  thofe  who  offer 
one :  yet  I  anxioufly  with,  that  all  Chriftian  kings 
would  confider  duly  and  impartially,  how  areat  a 
gainer  upon  the  whole  that  prince  would  b?  who 
mould  prefer  peace,  attended  with  fome  unjuft  con- 

ditions,  to  the  moft  righteous  war  that  could  pof- 
libly  be  waged.  r 

What  can  be  frailer,  more  tranfitory,  more  ex- 
pofed  to  mifery,  than  human  life  ?  I  dwell  not  on 
the  great  variety  of  difeafes,  difafters,  accidents,  fa¬ 
tal  calamities,  peftilent  ficknefles,  lightning,  earth¬ 
quakes,  conflagrations,  inundations,  and  other  evils 
which  overwhelm  it,  without  limit  and  without 
number.  Yet,  among  all  the  miferies  by  which 
man  is  infefted,  there  is  not  one  more  malignant, 

^  i  more 
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more  mifehievous  than  war  ;  not  one  that,  Iikc 
war,  does  more  harm  to  the  morals  of  men,  thar> 
even  to  their  property  and  perfons.  It  is  indeed  ^ 
lefs  injury  to  deprive  me  of  my  life,  than  of  my  in¬ 
nocence. 

Nor  is  war  at  all  the  lefs  deteftable,  becaufe  the 
greateft  portion  of  its  evils  falls  on  the  poor  and 
the  low,  on  the  farmer,  the  manufadurer,  or  the 
wayfaring  man.  Our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  fhed  his 
blood  for  the  redemption  of  the/e  wen*  defpifed  as 
they  are,  no  lefs  than  for  the  redemption  of  kings. 
And  when  we  fhall  ftand  before  the  judgment- 
feat  of  Chrift,  where  the  molt  powerful  lords  of 
this  world  mull  ftiortly  ftand ;  that  impartial  Judge 
will  require  a  no  lefs  ftrid  account  to  be  given 
of  thofe  poor  and  defpifed  ones,  than  of  defpots  and 
grandees,  Therefore  they  who  deem  it  a  trifling 
lofs  and  injury,  when  the  poor  and  the  low  are 
robbed,  affiided,  banifhed,  burnt  out,  oppreffed, 
or  put  to  death,  do  in  truth  accufe  Jefus  Chrift, 
the  wifdom  of  the  Father ,  of  folly,  for  fhedding 
his  blood  to  fave  Juch  wretches  as  thefe . 

Accordingly,  I  think  no  description  of  men 
more  pernicious,  than  thofe  who  infpire  kings  with 
a  love  of  war  \  kings,  who,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  the  more  exalted,  are  the  more  liable  to  be  duped 
by  the  interefted  delufions  of  artfpl  qounfellors. 

Greatnefs  of  mind,  or  loftinefs  pf  fpirit,  is  reckon¬ 
ed  among  the  firft  of  royal  virtues.  This  was  for¬ 
merly  the  fubjed  of  univerfal  panegyric  in  Julius 
Ccefar,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  by  general  content  of 
all  nations,  in  Francis,  king  of  Frapce.  But 
there  is  no  proof  fo  certain  of  true  greatnefs  of 
mipd,  as  an  ability  to  negled  or  pafs  by  in- 
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juries  without  retaliation.  It  is  true*  that  ancient 
heroes  were  celebrated  who  went  to  war  for  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  empire ,  and  not  merely  in  f elf -defence ;  but 
it  muff  be  remembered,  that  they  were  Heathens  ; 
and  that  the  authors  who  celebrate  them,  were  Hea¬ 
thens,  as  well  as  their  heroes.  To  a  chriftian  prince 
it  is  more  glorious  to  preferve  the  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  community,  over  which  he  pre- 
fides,  even  with  the  lofs  of  fome  part  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  than  to  bring  home  the  richeft  fpoils,  and  be 
honoured  with  the  moft  fplendid  triumphs,  pur- 
chafed  at  the  expence  of  misery  to  the  human 
race.  Indeed  they  who  inftil  into  the  minds  of 
princes  an  eager  defire  to  extend  empire,  feem 
to  have  opened  a  never-failing  fource  of  wars. 
And  they  alfo  are  the  authors  of  as  much  mif- 
chief  to  mankind,  who  fuggeft  to  the  minds  of 
princes,  caufes  of  anger  or  provocation,  and  per- 
fuade  them  that  it  becomes  them  as  kings  o ffpirit 
to  revenge,  with  fire  and  fword,  fome  word  of  of¬ 
fence  which  perhaps  was  never  fpoken  at  all,  Or 
has  been  exaggerated  by  a  mifchief-making  tale¬ 
bearer.  How  much  more  becoming  a  brave 
king  to  overlook  an  affront  of  this  fort,  for  the 
fake  of  prefer ving  the  public  tranquillity  ?  Though 
it  really  hurt  him,  yet  the  hurt  is  done  to  him  as  an 
individual ,  and  the  public  is  not  injured  by  it;  but 
it  cannot  hurt  him  even  as  an  individual, -if  it  is 
treated  with  negleff,  and  held  unworthy  of  notice. 

In  fome  other  particulars,  kings  may  perhaps 
be  carelefs  without  injury,  if  indeed  they  who 
have  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  fo  many,  can 
ever  indulge  themfelves  fo  far,  as  to  be  care¬ 
lefs  at  all ;  but  in  undertaking  wars,  they  ought 
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to  be  extremely  vigilant  not  to  refolve  on  any  thing 
rafhly,  becaufe  they  are  on  the  point  of  bringing  on 
the  world  an  inundation  of  the  greateft  calamities 

that  it  can  poffibly  experience. 

Believe  me,  moft  Chriftian  King,  I  do  not  mean 
to  force  the  fword  out  of  the  hands  of  wife  and  good 
princes.  Perhaps  even  a  wife  and  good  prince  may 
waae  war j  but  it  will  be  only,  when,  after  trying 
every  exoedicnt  to  avoid  it,  he  is  dnven  to  it  by  ab¬ 
solute  and  extreme  necejfiiy .  Our  Lord  Jefos 
took  the  fword  from  St.  Peter  ;  but  he  did  not  take 
it  from  princes.  St.  Paul  even  approves  of  their 
lawful  jurifdiaion,  direding  the  converts  to  Chnfti- 
anity,  who  relided  at  Pome,  not  to  defpne  their  au¬ 
thority,  though  they  were  Heathens,  nor  to  refufe 
them,  as  they  were  infcruraents  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
•  vidence,  either  taxes,  tribute,  or  the  deference  due 
to  their  ofice.  If  he  meant  to  take  away  the  fword 
from  them,  he  would  not  have  faid,  cc  He  beareth 
«  not  the  fword  in  vain.”  St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the 
apoftles,  inculcates  a  fimilar  dodrjne  when  he  fays, 
<c  Submit  yourfelves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
*c  the  Lord’s  fake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  fu- 
«c  preme,  or  unto  governors,  ,as  unto  them  that  are 
cc  fent  by  him  for  the  punifhmeot.of  evil-doers,  and 
«c  for  the  praife  of  them  that  do  well  *. 

Chrift  did  not  chufe  that  St.  Peter  fhould  have  any 
other  arms  than  the  fword  of  the  gc/pel ,  which  is  the 
word  of  God ,  and  which,  as  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews 
fays,  u  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  fharper  than  any 
«  two-edged  fword,  and  piercing  even 
u  viding  alunder  of  foul  and  fpirit  f. 
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Now  he  who  orders  the  fword  to  be  put  in  is 
its  fcabbardy  without  taking  it  away,  does  more  in 
fa<5t  to  prevent  war,  than  if  he  had  taken  it  away. 
For  why  does  he  order  it  to  be  put  up  ?  evidently, 
that  the  evangelical  fhepherd  Ihculd  never  ujt  it. 
But  why  does  he  neither  exprefsly  order  it  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  laid  afide,  nor  forbid  it  to  be  laid  afide  ?  evi¬ 
dently,  to  teach  us  that  we  are  not  to  think  of  re¬ 
venge,  even  when  we  have  revenge  in  our  power. 

Chriftians  have  therefore  a figurative  fword  given 
them  by  Chrift,  to  put  to  death  sin,  and  to  cut  ofi 
exorbitant  lulls  and  appetites  :  and  kings  or  magis¬ 
trates  are  permitted  to  bear  a  real  fword  by  the 
fame  Jefus  Chrift,  that  they  may  be  a  terror  to  evil¬ 
doers,  and  protect  thofe  who  do  well. 

The  fword  is  therefore  not  taken  away,  but  its 
use  is  defined  and  limited:  it  is  Jolely  for  the  de- 
pence  of  public  tranquillity,  and  not  to  be 
made  an  inftrument  of  ambition. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fwords,  and  two  kinds  of 
dominions.  Priefts  have  a  fword  peculiar  to  them- 
feives,  and  a  dominion  no  lefs  peculiar:  inftead  of 
crowns  and  helmets,  they  have  mitres  *  inftead  of 
a  fceptre,  a  fnepherd’s  crook  ;  inftead  of  a  breall- 
plate,  a  cafibck  and  fcarf ;  in  a  word,  they  have 
that  panoply,  or  complete  fait  of  armour,  which 
the  valiant  foldier  of  Chrift,  St.  Paul,  fo  well  de- 
fcribes  in  more  places  than  one. 

Spiritual  rulers  are  called  pafiors  or  fhepherds. 
Temporal  rulers  were  alfo  called  pafiors  by  Homer, 
or  jhepherds  of  the  people.  They  both  a£b  the  part 
of  Ihepherds,  and  arcr  aiming  at  the  fame  object, 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  though  they  are  difter- 
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ently  employed  on  the  grand  ftage  of  hurftan 
life.  Now  if  both  thefe  perfonages  had  their* 
own  appropriate  fword  ready  drawn  ;  that  is,  if 
both  ufed  the  power  committed  to  them,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  we  Ch  rift]  a  ns, 
as  we  are  called  without  much  right  to  the  name, 
Ihould  not  fo  often  be  plunging  our  unnatural  dag¬ 
ger  into  one  another’s  bowels.  But  while  both  thefe 
.perfonages,  kings  and  priests,  neglect  their  owrt 
bufinefs,  to  interfere  with  each  other’s,  neither  of 
them  maintain  either  their  own  dignity,  the  ge¬ 
neral  tranquillity,  or  the  good  of  the  people. 

When  has  a  king  more  royal  dignity  about 
him,  than  when  he  either  fits  on  the  judgment- 
seat,  expounds  the  law,  reftrains  injuftice,  de-^ 
cides  differences,  relieves  the  oppreffed  ;  or  delibe¬ 
rates  in  the  rnidft  of  his  counsellors,  for  the 

GOOD  OF  HIS  COUNTRY  ?  j  * 

When  has  a  bishop  more  of  his  proper  dig¬ 
nity  about  him,  than  when  he  is  teaching  from  the 
pulpit  the  philofophy  of  the  gofpel  ?  Then,  and 
then  only,  the  fpiritual  king  is  truly  on  his  throne . 

But  as  it  Was  indecorous  in  Nero  to  contend  in 
the  theatre  with  fiddlers  and  fingers,  and  in  the 
circus  with  charioteers  ;  fo  it  is  equally  indecoroUs 
in  a  king  to  defcend  to  low  and  fordid  cares,  fuch 
as  concern  the  gratification  of  his  own  favourite 
pafiions,  and  by  gratifying  them,  to  endanger  the 
Safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  ftate< 

And  as  it  was  indecorous  in  a  heathen  philo¬ 
sopher,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  beard  and  a  cloak, 
to  a<ft  on  the  ftage,  or  defcend  to  the  contefts 
of  gladiators;  fo  is  it  equally  indecorous  for  a 
fpiritual  ruler  to  engage  in  war*  Why,  in  thefe 
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tunes,  is  fuch  a  fight  to  be  feen  as  a  bifhop, 
taking  a  greater  pride  in  heading  three  or  four 
hundred  dragoons,  with  their  fwords,  and  their 
guns,  and  their  field-  pieces,  than  in  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  pious  deacons,  and  learned  (In¬ 
dents,  with  their  books  and  their  papers  of 
divinity  ?  Why  fhould  bilhops  think  themfelves 
great  men  by  an  oftentadous  difplay  of  that  very 
pomp  and  parade,  the  contempt  of  which  con- 
ffituted  their  predecefibrs  great  men  ?  Why  does 
the  found  of  the  trumpet  or  fife  found  morfc 
iweetly  in  their  ears,  than  the  Tinging  of  pfalms  or 
the  reading  the  holy  bible  ?  Suppofe  a  king,  inftead 
of  his  crown  and  robes,  fliould  put  on  a  mitre 
and  lawn  fleeves  j  and  a  biftiop,  inftead  of  a  mitre 
and  lawn  fleeves,  fhould  put  on  a  crown  and 
robes ;  would  not  the  fight  be  looked  upon  as  very 
extraordinary  and  abfurd  ?  But,  if  a  mere  change 
of  their  outward  habiliments  has  fuch  an  efFedt, 
ought  we  not  to  be  much  more  difgufted  on  ob- 
ferving  a  change  in  their  refpe£tive  functions  and 
employments  ? 

Whatever  a  king  or  a  bifhop  may  do  from 
private  refentment,  or  for  their  own  gratification, 
it  ought  to  have  a  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  committed  to  their  charge.  They  are 
Sound  to  reform  thofe  that  are  in  error,  to  raife 
them  that  are  fallen,  to  comfort  the  dejected,  to 
check  the  infolent,  to  ftimulate  the  flothful,  or  to 
reconcile  thofe  who  dif agree.  This  is  the  duty  of 
all  rulers,  efpecially  ot  fpiritual  rulers,  who  ought 
by  no  means  to  feek  after  worldly  power  and 
dominion.  But  fince  Chrift  united  both  characters 
in  himfelf,  thofe  of  a  temporal  and  a  fpiritual  ruler, 

though 
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though  he  only  affumed  the  fpiritual  part  of  his 
jurifdrdtion  while  on  earth  ;  it  is  incumbent  both  ort 
temporal  and  fpiritual  rulers,  to  imitate  him ,  their 
common  Lord  and  Mafter,  in  their  feveral  de¬ 
partments  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  dominion. 
Now,  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  and  folely  to  the 
good  and  happinefs  of  his  people.  Therefore  with 
what  face  can  any  man  live  for  himfelf,  for  felfhh 
purpofes  only,  who,  wearing  either  a  crown  or  a 
mitre,  proclaims  himfelf  a  vicar  or  delegated 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  CHRIST  ? 

Chrift,  throughout  his  whole  life,  difpiayed  the 
charadter  of  a  Saviour,  a  comforcer,  an  univerfal  be¬ 
ne  fador.  Whether  in  the  temple  or  the  fynagogue, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  whether  in  a  fhip  or 
in  the  wildernefs,  he  taught  the  multitude,  he  healed 
the  fick,  he  cleanfed  the  lepers,  he  reftored  the 
paralytic,  the  lame,  the  blind,  he  expelled  evil 
jpirits,  he  raifed  the  dead,  he  delivered  thofe  that 
were  in  jeopardy,  he  fed  the  hungry,  he  refuted 
the  Pharifces,  he  took  the  part  of  the  difciples,  of 
the  poor  finful  creature  who  fo  lavifhly  poured  out 
her  ointment,  he  even  comforted  the  guilty  and  un¬ 
happy  woman  of  Canaan,  who  was  detedled  in  the 
commiflion  of  her  crime.  Review  the  whole  life 
of  Jefus;  he  never  did  evil  to  any  mortal,  though 
he  was  himfelf  ufed  fo  iil,  and,  if  he  had  chofen  it, 
might  have  revenged  himfelf  fo  amply.  He  was 
uniformly  the  Saviour  and  the  Benefactor.  To 
Maichus  he  reftored  the  ear  which  Peter  had  cut  off. 
He  would  not  fuffcr  his  own  ferfonal  flafety  to  be 
fecured,  even  by  fo  trifling  an  injury  as  that  which 
was  done  to  Maichus.  He  reconciled  Herod  and 
Pilate,  Sufpended  on  the  crofs,  he  faved  one  of  the 
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thieves  that  were  crucified  with  him.  After  his 
death,  he  brought  over  the  centurion  to  the  Chrittian 
faith.  This  was  iupporting  the  chara&er  of  a 
king,  truly  fo  called— —to  do  good  to  all,  and 

INJURY  TO  NONE.  j 

As  for  yon,  King  Francis,  the  circumftance  of 
being  diflinguifhed  by  the  epithet,  Most  Chris- 
tian,  ought  to  ftimulate  you  to  refemble  Christ, 
your  Lord  and  Matter,  as  clofely  as  poflible.  But 
what  effrontery  mutt  they  poffefs,  who,  while  they 
delight  in  being  called  the  vicars  of  Christ,  are 
anxious  to  defend,  not  their  lives,  not  their  true  dig¬ 
nity,  but  their  pelf,  their  pomp,  and  their  pride,  by 
the  effusion  of  human  blood  without  meafure  ? 
And  I  fay  not  this,  moft  mighty  King,  to  brand 
and  ftigmadze  with  infamy  any  particular  bifhop 
(though  I  wifh  none  may  appear  to  deferve  it)  ; 
but  that  I  may  fliew  in  what  confifts  the  true  dig¬ 
nity  both  of  kings  and  bifhops,  and  that  they  may 
themfelves  live  happily,  while  they  fee  and frejerve 
their  proper  charadler  in  their  public  fundtions. 

The  Jpritual  rulers,  it  mutt  be  confeffed,  recede 
fartheft  from  their  duty  and  character,  who,  while 
they  ought  to  pacify  Chriftian  kings,  quarrelling 
for  trifles,  are  wicked  enough  to  fupplv  fuel,  and 
to  kindle  and  feed  the  flames  of  war.  If  ever 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  good  fhepherds  to  con- 
fult  the  good  of  their  flocks  at  the  hazard  or  lofs  of 
their  lives ;  if  ever  there  was  an  occafion  for 
treading  in  the  fteps  of  that  great  Shepherd,  whofe 
fucceffors  they  pretend  to  be;  it.  is  now,  at 
this  moment,  when  fuch  an  inundation  of  crimes 
and  calamities,  the  confequences  of  war,  is 
delumno-  the  globe.  Out  of  fuch  a  multitude 
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of  abbots,  bifhops,  archbifhops,  cardinals,  why  does 
not  a  fingle  individual  {land  forward,  even  at  the 
rifle  of  his  life,  to  tranquillize  the  tumult  of  war  ? 
How  happily  and  honourably  would  he  die,  who 
fhould  forfeit  his  life  in  the  endeavour  to  preferve  fo 
many  thoufand  lives  as  mud  perifh  by  war  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  cruel  and  favage  than  fingle 
combats,  and  the  butchery  of  gladiatorial  fpedacles; 
and  yet  our  forefathers  were  fo  delighted  with  the 
fight,  that  an  example,  the  bafefl  of  all  others,  left  us 
by  the  Heathens,  took  fuch  firm  hold  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,  efpecially  in  the  city  of  Rome,  that  they  have 
not  been  able  at  this  day  to  dived  themfelves  en¬ 
tirely  of  this  relique  of  Paganifm.  The  abolition 
of  that  fpecies  of  combat,  which  they  diftinguifh 
by  the  name  of  tripartite,  we  owe  to  one  Tele- 
machus  •,  a  perfon  of  that  order  who  formerly,  on 
account  of  the  fimplicity  of  a  truly  chriftian  life, 
a  love  of  folitude,  and  an  averfion  to  the  pollu¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  were  commonly  called  monks 
or  hermits.  This  good  man  left  the  eafl,  and 
came  to  Rome  ;  where  entering  the  Theatre, 
and  feeing  armed  men  rufhing  violently,  with 
an  intent  to  kill  each  other,  he  leaped  into  the 
midft  of  them,  exclaiming,  “  What  are  you  do- 
<c  ing,  brothers?  why  do  you  run  headlong,  like 
“  two  wild  beads,  to  each  other's  deftrudion  ?”  In 
fhort,  while  the  good-natured  man  was  humanely 
endeavouring  to  fave  the  lives  of  the  combatants, 
he  lod  his  own,  for  the  people  doned  him  to  death; 
fo  highly  did  the  unthinking  rabble  value  this  cruel 
diverfion,  which  afforded  an  objed  to  dare  at. 
What  was  the  confequence  ?  The  emperor  Hono- 
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rius,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  tranfaftion,  iffued 
orders  to  abolifh  the  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  com¬ 
bats.  Now  refledt  a  moment  with  me,  how  bafe  an 
amu'fement  this  was,  how  many  thoufand  lives  were 
loft  by  it;  and  you  will  immediately  fee  how  much 
the  world  is  indebted  to  the  death  of  an  individual. 
For  a  deed  like  this,  Telemachus  was  very  deferv- 

Cdly  CANONIZED.  '  ' 

But  how  much  more  richly  would  that  man  de- 
ferve  this  honour,  who  fhould  put  an  end  to  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  great  potentates  who  lord  it  over  the 
fuffering  world?  It  was  comparatively  no  great  crime 
if  a  gladiator  killed  a  gladiator,  if  a  wicked  wretch 
became  the  executioner  of  a  wretch  as  wicked  as 
himfelf :  but  kings  engage  in  wars  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  all  the  world  yet 
they  may  perhaps  be  feparated  and  pacified  at  a 
lefs  hazard  than  that  with  which  Telemachus  parted 
the  Gladiators.  For  they  are  confeffedly  Chris¬ 
tians  5  and,  in  proportion  as  their  natures  are  more 
noble,  they  are  the  more  manageable,  if  any  bishop, 
or  any  one  elfe  invefted  with  the  authority  of  the 
gospel,  would  deal  with  them  with  found  arguments , 
and  fpeak  to  their  confciences  by  fincere  remon¬ 
strances  j  and  if  a  good  man,  daring  to  at¬ 
tempt  fo  noble  an  enterprize,  fhould  happen  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  fome  mercilefs  and  cruel  prince, 
the  word  he  could  fuffer  from  the  molt  favage  of 
the  whole  herd  would  be  death.  And  on  what 
occafion  will  thofe  perfons  exhibit  a  pattern  of  the 
apoftolical  fpirit,  who  pretend  that  they  have  fuc - 
seeded  to  the  apoftolical  authority ,  if  they  do  not 

exhibit  it  on  fuch  an  occafion  ? 
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Somebody  will  fay,  fC  What  good  will  accrue,  if 
^  I  die  in  the  caufe,  and  at  the  fame  time  do  not 
*€  accomplish  the  end  which  I  have  in  view  ?’* 

I  anfwer,  that  <c  Chrift,  who  poffeSTes  the  office  of 
<f  difpenfing  the  rewards  to  his  faithful  foldier, 
will  not  fuffer  a  combatant  like  this  to  go  with- 
“  out  his  reward.”  And  I  mu  ft  obferve,  that 
death  often  accomplishes  that  end  which  could  ' 
not  be  accomplished  in  life  ;  for  when  a  good  man 
falls  in  a  good  caufe,  his  fall  availeth  much. ****** 

■  But,  moft  excellent  King,  I  have  fo  high  an 
opinion  of  your  good  difpofition,  the  good  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  of  the  King  of 
England,  that  I  do  not  doubt  but  all  of  you  would 
have  long  ago  followed  wholefome  advice,  if  any 
adviser  had  ftepped  forward  with  a  freedom  tern* 
pered  with  modefty,  and  a  modefty  duly  emboldened 
with  a  manly  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  and  in  the  mean  time,  while  no 
fuch  adviser  appears;  there  is  every  where  an 
abundance  of  wretches  who  are  ever  ready  to  insti¬ 
gate  princes  to  war;  wretches  whofe  interest  it 
is  to  create  confufion.  One  whifpers  that  this 
neighbouring  princedefpifes  you,  and  another  infulted 
you  ;  a  Second  fuggefts,  that  if  you  could  but  add 
fuch  a  portion  to  your  dominions,  you  would  have 
it  in  your  power  to  add  another  whenever  you 
Should  think  proper.  Oh,  ill-advifed  adviferl  why 
doft  thou  fuggeft  how  far  the  limits  of  the  empire 
may  beextended,  rather  than  remind  him  within  what 
narrow  bounds  the  dominion  which  he  now  poSTeSTes 
was  originally  circumfcribed  ?  Why  doft  thou  not 
father  Shew  him  how  the  territories  he  already  rules 

may 
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may  be  well  and  wifely  governed ,  than  how  they 
may  be  enlarged  ?  There  is  no  landmark  to  the 
greedy  defire  of  extending  empire.  Nothing  can  be 
jufter  than  the  obfervation  of  Seneca,  that  many  po¬ 
tentates  have  removed  the  boundaries  of  kingdoms, 
but  none  ever  found  and  fixed  one  to  his  own  am¬ 
bition.  But,  after  all,  the  true  honour  of  a  king  is 
to  govern  wifely.  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he 
came  to  the  ocean,  fat  down  and  wept,  that  he  had 
not  another  world  to  conquer ;  for  this  world  was 
too  narrow  for  his  ambition.  Hercules  went  no 
farther  than  his  pillars ;  but,  ambition  knows  no 
pillars,  no  bounding  ocean. 

But,  againft  the  peftilent  advice  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  ear  of  Chriflian  princes,  the  ordinances 
and  laws  of  Chrift  ought  to  be  mod  zealoufly  ufed 
as  antidotes ;  and  all  their  defigns  ought  to  be  / 
guided  by  the  gospel  rule,  as  to  a  certain  fixed 
mark  at  which  they  are  bound  to  aim. 

Perhaps  you  may  afk,  why  I  trouble  you,  who 
have  fo  much  bufinefs  on  your  hands,  with  fo  long 
and  tedious  an  addrefs.  In  addreffingyou,  I  mean  to  v 
addrefs  all  crowned  heads  5  nor  for  any  other  rea- 
fon,  thanthatl  feel  for  the  common  misfortune  of 
all  mankinp  ;  and  wifh  the  date  of  Christendom 
to  be  more  pacific  ;  efpecially  the  ftate  of  France, 
a  country,  than  which  I  know  none  that  has  hitherto 
appeared  among  the  nations  more  refpe£table  or 
more  abundant  in  riches  and  glory. 

If  the  tumult  of  war  appeared  but  rarely ,  like  a 
deluge,  an  earthquake,  or  a  famine,  it  might  be 
borne  with  more  patience.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  world  is  agitated  with  contefts  and  de¬ 
putes, 
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putes,  terminating  in  all  the  miferies  of  war,  with- 
cut  end  and  without  meafure. 

Jt  is  ufual  with  phyficians,  when  any  new  difeafe 
appears,  to  invetiigate  with  great  fagacity  the 
caufes  of  it }  and,  when  they  have  found  the  caufe, 
they  eafiiy  complete  the  cure :  not  fadsned  with 
this  difcovery  and  this  fuccefs,  their  next  endea¬ 
vour  is  to  devife  methods  for  preventing  the  return 
of  the  difeafe.  Now,  how  happens  it  in  political 
evils,  fo  important  and  of  fo  frequent  recurrence, 
men  of  fenfe  and  experience  do  not  endeavour  to 
trace  the  origin  of  evils  that  infeft  the  whole  world, 
that  they  may  cut  them  up  by  the  root,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  calamity  ?  How  happens  it,  that  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  fmaller  moment  we  are  fo  fharp-fighted,  and 
fo  blind  in  an  affair  of  the  very  firft  confequence? 

It  appears  to  me  that  wars,  for  the  moft  part, 
originate  from  certain  empty  words  (titles),  which 
feetn  to  have  been  invented  lolely  to  feed  human 
vanity ;  as  if  there  were  not  pride  and  ambition 
enough  among  us  poor  mortals,  unlefs  we  con¬ 
trived  to  nourilfi  thefe  evil  propensities  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  new  pretences  for  their  indulgence.  If 
thefe  things,  which  may  be  called  the. very  roots  of 
war,  were  cut  up,  it  would  no  longer  be  difficult  to 
eftablifh  the  laws  of  peace  among  Chrtftian  kings, 
who  would  then  interfere  to  prevent  thefe  radical 
evils,  pride  and  ambition ,  from  continually  budding 
and  fhooting  forth  their  baneful  branches. 

Thus  it  would  come  to  pafs,  that  the  power 
of  kings  would  be  increafed,  for  it  would  be 
united  and  combined  throughout  Chriftendom ; 
and,  under  monarchs  flour ifhing  in  the  greatefl: 

profperity, 
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profperity,  the  people  of  Chrift  would  enjoy  a 
moll  delightful  repofe.  Under  thefe  circum^ 
fiances,  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  the  real  King  of  all 
the  world,  would  fhew  his  favour  unto  us,  and  great 
would  be  our  profperity.  Then  would  Chrilfians 
be  formidable  to  their  enemies,  againft  whom 
we  can  now  fcarcely  defend  our  own  territories,  fo 
far  are  we  from  driving  them  to  a  greater  diftance: 
though,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  rather  wifh  that 
they  were  converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways , 
than  that  they  Jhould  he  exterminated.  But  how 
fhall  we  convert  them  from  the  error  of  their  ways, 
when  we  ourfelves  are  (I  had  almofl:  faid)  more  de¬ 
praved  than  they  ?  for  I  form  not  my  eftimate 
of  a  true  Chriftian  from  the  articles  of  his 
creed,  but  from  his  morals.  Wherever  ambi¬ 
tion,  avarice ,  pride ,  anger ,  revenge ,  and  a  defire 
of  doing  mif chief  to  others ,  bear  fway,  there,  I  con¬ 
clude,  is  no  gospel  faith,  no  true  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

But  while  this  corruption  has  feized  thofe 
whcfe  principal  hufinefs  it  was  to  have  cured  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  others,  I  derive  fome  good  hopes,  from 
obferving  facred  literature,  but  efpecially  the  New 
Teftament,  to  be  fo  diligently  and  habitually  ftu- 
died  by  all,  but  efpecially  the  common  people  ; 
that  thofe  whofe  profeffion  leads  them  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  knowledge  of  holy  writ,  often  appear  inferior 
to  the  common  people  in  converfation  upon  it.  It  is  a 
proof,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  NewTeftament  is  very 
much  read,  that,  though  the  prefs  fends  forth  many 
thoufand  copies  of  it  every  year,  yet  the  book- 
fcllers  fhops,  numerous  as  they  are,  cannot  fur- 
nifh  enough  to  fatisfy  the  avidity  of  the  pur- 
*  ■  chafers. 
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chafers.  Whatever  any  one  writes  on  the  gofpel, 
is  at  prefent  a  very  faleable  commodity.  Now,  a 
medicine  fo  efficacious  cannot  be  univerfally  taken, 
without  producing  in  time  a  very  powerful  effe6t 
,  on  the  public  mind  and  morals. 

The  world,  therefore,  appears  to  me  at  prefent 
to  be  affedted  like  the  human  body  when  it  has  taken 
fome  powerful  phyfic  for  the  cure  of  an  inveterate 
difeafe ;  the  whole  frame  is  fhaken,  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  difordered,  and  even  death  feems  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching.  And  I  wiffi  this  evangelical  medicine , 
after  it  has  Jearched  and  penetrated  every  vein  of 
our  hearts,  may  throw  off  all  the  feeds  of  evil,  and 
reftore  us  perfectly  cleanfed  and  completely  cured  to 
Jefus  Chrilt.  May  it,  after  the  fevertjh  tumult 
which  has  caufed  the  difeafes  under  which  the  world 
laboured  to  appear  defperate,  reftore  to  mankind  a 
delightful  and  long-wifhed  repofe  ! 

But  I  ftiould  be  the  more  inclined  to  indulge 
hopes  of  this  kind,  in  which  all  the  world  unites  with 
me,  if  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  human 
affairs  would,  Vint  faithful  phyficians,  duly  attend 
to  the  ftate  of  a  sick  world  j  that  is,  if  kings, 
upon  whofe  will  the  affairs  of  poor  mortals  in  the 
prefent  ftate  principally  depend,  would  remem¬ 
ber,  that  they  muft  very  foon  (for  what  is  there  of 
long  duration  in  this  world?)  give  an  account  of 
their  administration  toCHRiST  t  \\t  King  of  kings . 
In  the  next  place,  that  bishops,  divines,  and  all 
the  inferior  churchmen  would  remember,  that  they 
are  not  successors  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  of 
the  Scribes  or  the  Pharisees,  who,  while  they 
im  pi  on  fly  endeavoured  to  preferve  their  own 

power,  did  all  they  could  to  crufe  the  gospel  ; 
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while  they  aflerted  their  own  glory,  laboured  to 
fully  the  glory  of  Chrift;  while  they  attempted  to 
make  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  their  own  righteouf- 
nefs,  made  God  himfelf  unrighteous  but  that 
they  are  rather  the  JucceJJors  cf  the  Apostles,  who, 
even  at  the  expence  of  their  blood,  took  delight  in 
aflerting  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  his  glory  and  his 
righteoufnefs. 

Chrift  fuffered  once ;  he  rofe  again  to  life,  no 
more  to  die :  but  the  fame  fufferings  which  he 
once  underwent,  he  undergoes  afrefh  as  often  as 
gospel  truth  is  condemned,  fpit  upon,  beaten, 
crucified,  and  buried  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  evil 
is  inflidled  on  any  one  of  his  members,  he  deems 
inflidled  on  himfelf,  the  head  of  the  body. 

Thefe  things,  mod  Chriftian  King,  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced  with  more  freedom  and  prolixity  than  per¬ 
haps  I  ought  to  have  done ;  but  it  was  the  great  af- 
fedtion  I  bear  you  which  induced  me  to  take  up  fo 
much  of  your  time,  and  to  fpeak  to  you  with  fo 
much  confidence.  As  a  Chriftian,  I  cannot  but 
wifh  well  to  all  Chriftians  ;  and  to  your  majefty  and 
the  flourifhing  ftate  of  France,  I  am  zealoufly  and 
particularly  afFedled. 

I  pray,  therefore,  Jesus  the  immortal  King 
of  the  whole  world,  to  whom  all  power  is  given 
from  God  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that  he  would 
impart  his  spirit  not  only  to  all  people,  but  to  all 
KINGS;  to  all  KINGS,  that  they  may  live  in  unity, 
and  confequently  in  happinefs,  one  with  another  un¬ 
der  their  common  King,  Lord,  and  Saviour  ;  and 
to  all  people,  that  under  monarchs  at  once  pious, 
holy,  and  profperous,  they  may  enjoy  peace  ;  that 
by  thefe  means,  and  not  by  invading  and  laying 
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wafte  the  territories  of  others,  which  only  makes 
them  poorer  and  not  better,  evangelical  piety,  once 
firmly  eftablifhed,  may  be  diffufed  far  and  wide ; 
that  evangelical  philofophy  may  be  every  where 
preached  with  fincerity  of  heart  by  men  endowed 
with  the  true  evangelical  fpirit ;  and  that  we  may 
live  fo,  that  the  fweet  fragrance  of  our  piety  may 
allure  great  multitudes,  to  the  fincere  profeffion  of 
the  fame  religion. 

Thus  was  the  reign  of  the  gospel  firft  begun, 
thus  it  increafed,  thus  it  was  extended,  thus  it  was 
eftablifhed.  By  different  meafures,  we  fee  it  re¬ 
duced  to  narrow  limits,  almoft  exploded,  if  we 
confider  the  deflation  fpread  through  the  world  by 
war:  by  the  fame  aids  by  which  it  began,  in¬ 
creafed,  and  became  eftablifhed,  we  ought  to  reftore 
it  where  it  is  fallen,  to  extend  it  where  its  limits 
are  contracted,  and  to  fix  it  firmly  where  it  is  totter¬ 
ing  on  its  bafe. 

Thefe  things,  Francis,  moft  Chriftian  King,  I 
write  with  a  pure  heart ;  neither  fatirizing  any, 
for  1  with  well  to  all  j  nor  flattering  any, 
for  I  ask  a  favour  o?  no  man.  Fare  the? 
well. 

Anno  1523* 

CaUyid.  Decemh* 
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To  Sigismund  the  Firft>  the  mofi  Serene  King 
of  Poland,  &c.  Erasmus  fendetb  health . 

King  Sigismund, 

*******^-v  lj)  Simeon  departed  with  joy  and  fe- 
licity  after  he  had  feen  the  Lord’s 
Chrift :  and  I  think  I  fhould  leave  this  world  with 
lefs  relu&ance,  if,  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  wife 
counfels  of  princes,  the  prefent  wars  and  tumults 
were  to  ceafe. 

***My  mind  feels  an  exquifite  delight  in  the 
idea,  that  God  Almighty,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  has 
chofen  you  to  compofe  the  troubled  waves  of  the 
world,  by  your  piety,  your  prudence,  and  your  au¬ 
thority. 

Three  qualities  are  requifite  in  him  who  is  to 
calm  the  dorms  of  war — piety,  magnanimity,  and 
prudence.  Piety  comprehends  in  it  the  love  of 
our  country,  and  a  zeal  for  our  religion.  You 
have  didinguilhed  yourfelf  in  both  thefe  branches  of 
it :  in  procuring,  preferving,  increafing,  and  eda- 
blifhing  whatever  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  your 
country,  you  have  exerted  yourfelf  with  fo  much 
vigilance,  attention,  and  love,  that,  regardlefs  of 
your  advanced  age,  you  have  not  declined  labours 
that  might  have  deterred  a  young  man.  In  for¬ 
mer  times,  thofe  who  deferved  well  of  the  date  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  fathers  of  their  country  ; 
a  title  that  has  fomething  in  it  more  magnificent 
than  the  name  of  a  king  or  an  emperor.  Your 
majedy  deferves  the  honour  of  fuch  a  title  on  many 
accounts  ;  and  it  is  more  honourable  for  you 
ftampt  on  the  minds  of  mankind,  than  if  it  were  en¬ 
graven  on  pillars  and  ftatues. 
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With  refpe&  to  the  other  branch  of  piety,  the 
whole  tenor  of  your  life  evinces  no  lefs  a  regard  for 
the  Chriftian  religion  than  for  your  country.  Add 
to  which,  that  you  have  ere&ed,  enriched,  and 
adorned  churches  with  great  munificence. 

To  a  mind  fo  formed,  thefe  difagreements  of 
princes  cannot  but  give  great  difguft.**  Plato 
calls  that  a  civil  war  which  Grecians ,  though  of  fe- 
parate  and  independent  governments,  waged  againft 
Grecians ,  united  only  in  language  and  in  name.  But 
a  Chriftian  is  more  clofely  united  to  a  Chriftian  as 
fuch,  than  a  fellow-citizen  to  a  fellow-citi¬ 
zen,  nay  than  even  a  brother  by  kindred  to  a  bro¬ 
ther.*** 

So  much  have  I  taken  the  liberty  of  faying  re- 
fpe&ing  your  piety,  one  of  the  requifite  qualities 
for  compofing  the  tumults  of  war. 

Greatnejs  of  mind,  or  magnanimity,  the  fecond 
quality,  is  difplayed  not  fo  much  by  waging  wars 
valoroufiy,  or  extending  the  bounds  of  empire, 
as  in  despising  thofe  things  which  nobody  but  a 
man  of  a  truly  great  mind  can  despise.  Every 
manrifes  superior  to  that  which  he  can  negledtor 
give  up  when  the  good  of  his  country  requires  it  & 
but  he  who  is  incited  by  anger  or  revenge  to  war, 
is  inferior  to  his  own  paftion;  and  he  whom 
ambition  allures  to  battle,  is  previoufty  subdued  and 
made  captive  to  the  objedt  of  that  ambition  -9  while 
the  man  who  prefers  the  public  good  to  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  any  of  thefe  mean  paftions,  he  is  the  man 
of  a  truly  great  and  noble  spirit. 

****  In  your  mind>  to  preferve  the  tranquillity 
of  your  kingdom,  and  to  fpare  the  effufion  of 

Christian  blood,  are  greater  objedts  than  any 

acceftion 
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accefllon  to  your  dominions,  or  the  favour  of  the 
fickle  multitude;  for  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  truly 
kingly,  that  is,  it  is  the  genuine  mark  of  a 
noble  mind,  as  the  ancient  author  fays,  “  to  do  well 
“  and  to  be  reported  ill,  to  perfevere  in  well  doingy 
<c  and  to  bear  the  calumny  of  the  mijiaken  vulgar 
<c  with  patience 

[Here  Erafmus  enumerates  many  inftances  of 
Sigifmund’s  avoiding  war  and  feeking  peace,  re- 
gardlefs  both  of  intereft  and  glory.] 

Adtions  like  thefe  (he  proceeds)  argue  a  mind 
truly  elevated,  and  capable  of  foaring  above  the 
petty  concerns  that  agitate  and  harafs  mortal 
men.  In  fuch  condudf  I  can  alfo  perceive  fingular 
prudence  and  wi/dom,  (the  third  requifite  for  a 
royal  peace-maker,)  which  your  age  and  expe¬ 
rience  have  brought  to  high  maturity  and  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Duke  helium  inexpertis ;  “  They  love  war  who 
Cf  never  tried  it,”  fays  the  proverb ;  but  a  man  of 
penetration,  and  who  can  fee  into  futurity,  will 
prefer  an  unjuft  peace  to  a  juft  war. 

If  princes,  following  your  example,  would  get 
the  better  of  their  private  paffions,  and  caft  their 
eyes  from  their  thrones,  as  from  a  lofty  watch- 
tower,  to  fee  the  true  interefts  of  piety ,  that  is, 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of  Christi¬ 
ans;  and  would  prefer  the  real  advantage  of  the 
world  at  large  to,  I  know  not  what,  private  bene¬ 
fits,  which  for  the  moft  part  elude  their  grafp, 
or  if  they  Ihould  not  elude  it,  are  purchafed 
at  too  high  a  price:  in  the  firft  place,  they 
themfelves  would  wield  the  fceptre  with  much 
more  happinefs  an<4  dignity;  ***  and  in  the  next, 

would 
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would  heal  the  difeafes  of  the  church,  which  are 
attended  with  effects  fo  deftrudive. 

As  circumftances  now  appear,  I  am  apprehen* 
five  left  there  are  kings,  who,  deftitute  of  piety, 
endeavour  to  turn  the  public  misfortune  to  their 
own  private  advantage ;  or,  dejlitute  of  true  great¬ 
ness  of  mind,  cannot  facrihce  any  part  of  their 
own  imaginary  rights,  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
public  tranquillity ;  or,  deftitute  of  prudence, 
prefer  war  to  peace,  though  war  ought  never  to 
be  undertaken,  unlefs  when  it  cannot  be  avoided 
without  the  crime  of  impiety. 

If  kings  would  in  fuch  tranfadions  ad  with 
fincerity  and  a  Chriftian  temper,  Chrift  himfelf 
would  be  prefent  with  them,  would  profper  their 
deficrns  and  confederacies,  and  blefs  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  a  happier  ifluc,  than  themfelves  can 
now  prefume  to  wifh.  tor  as  moft  wars  are 
excited  by  the  impulfe  of  anger,  ambition,  or 
fome  felfifti  paffion,  rather  than  by  a  regard  for 
pietv,  or  the  real  welfare  of  the  ftatej  fo  we  fee 
their  confederacies  or  alliances  are  *weak  and  of 
fhort  duration,  and  what  is  worfe,  merely  ferve 
to  fow  the  feeds  of  future  contention. 

There  is  a  thing  which  I  muft  rather  wish  for 
than  exped,  but  which  would  have  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  preferving  unanimity  among  kings,  and 
tranquillity  in  their  kingdoms ;  and  it  is,  that  all 
ruling  powers  fhould  be  perfuaded  to  rejed  all 
dominions  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  the  feat 
of  empire.****  As  fome  fhips  are  too  large  and 
unwieldy  to  be  guided  by  the  rudder,  fo  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  govern  with  fuccefs  an  em¬ 
pire  too  widely  extended.  Still  more  difficult  is  it 
r  4  when 
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when  the  feveral  parts  of  the  dominions  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  long  intervals.  And  then  the 
defire  of  extending  empire,  already  too  much  ex¬ 
tended,  knows  no  bounds ;  the  cafe  in  this  refpeft 
being  like  that  of  pluralifts  in  the  church,  the 
more  preferment  they  get,  the  more  they  defire  to 
accumulate  benefice  on  benefice,  and  dignity  on 
dignity. *** 

Now  thefe  things  are  all  proofs  of  a  little  mind, 
which  cannot  bear  a  fuperior.  The  truly  great 
mind  neither  defpifes  thofe  below  it,  nor  envies 
thofe  who  are  above.  It  does  not  make  the 
wide  extenfion  of  dominion  its  object,  an  objeft 
which  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  wickedeft  of 
mankind  j  but  has  no  other  view  than  to  govern 
well  the  territory  which  is  allotted  to  its  fliare. 

But  fince  empire  pafles  by  inheritance ,  fo life¬ 
times  by  the  relationfhip  of  marriage,  and  fome- 
times  by  blood,  it  is  much  more  eafy  to  wish,  as 
I  faid,  what  I  think  would  he  hefi ,  than  to  expedk 
that  it  will  take  place. 

It  would  neither  be  confifient  with  piety,  nor  is 
it  my  intention,  to  diminifh  any  thing  from  the 
authority  of  that  perjonage  whom  Chrift  has  cholen 
to  be  at  the  head  of  his  church  ;  yet  if  I  fpeak 
the  truth,  I  mult  fay,  that  he  himfelf  would  be 
happier,  and  the  great  potentates  of  the  world 
would  lefs  frequently  be  engaged  in  war,  if  he 
would  make  alliance  with  no  one  ring  whatever, 
but  (hew  himfelf  the  father  of  them  all.  But 
from  fuch  alliances,  fo  often  made,  and  fo  often 
unmade,  refumed  and  abandoned,  what  fuel  have 
we  feen,  and  kill  fee  fupplied,  for  kindling  and 
feeding  the  flames  of  war?  Why  need  I  adduce 
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examples  from  hiftory,  when,  during  the  lad 
twenty  years,  we  have  witnefied  fo  many  with  pur 
own  eyes  ? 

But,  Sire,  I  have  been  too  long  abufing  your 
patience,  by  pafiing  the  limits  of  brevity.  I  will 
therefore  defid,  with  a  mod  ardent  prayer,  that  God, 
in  pity  to  us,  may  give  a  happy  ifiue  to  your  mod  vir¬ 
tuous  endeavours  to  edablidi  peace,  fuch  an  iflue  as 
feems  due  to  your  piety,  your  greatnefs  of  mind, 
and  your  wifdom.  May  he  long  preferve  in  hap- 
pinefs  your  good  queen,  united  as  Ihe  is  to  the 
bed  of  kings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  whole  Chridian  community. 

Basil.  Id.  Mali 
1527. 

Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  to  Erasmus,  fend* 

health . 

Mod  learned  Erasmus, 

V\7E  received  your  letter,  by  which  we  eafily  fee 

*  *  that  you  are  really  what  you  are  faid  to  be, 
*  a  man  who  unites  with  the  profounded  learning 
and  wifdom,  the  greated  integrity  and  the  warmed 
zeal  for  the  public  peace ,  and  for  Chridian  una¬ 
nimity.  Though  we  had  never  entertained  a 
doubt  of  this,  yet  your  letter  drongly  corroborates 
our  opinion  of  you ;  for  we  fee  in  it  a  truly 
Chridian  mjnd,  nor  do  we  doubt  , but  that  you  are 
always  confident  with  yourfelf,  whether  you  treat 
-  fubjeds  of  a  ferious  or  a  ludicrous  nature. 

In  the  fird  place,  we  return  you  thanks,  not 
formally,  nor  in  the  common  dyle,  for  the  eu- 
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logium  with  which  you  have  honoured  us,  though 
we  are  apprehenfive  that  we  cannot  claim  it  as  our 
due,  fo  fully  as  you  wifh  to  reprefent  it. 

For  though  we  have  it  very  much  at  heart,  to 
reftore,  as  much  as  in  uslies,  the  Chriftian  commu¬ 
nity,  now  fo  much  on  the  decline,  and  to  preferve 
our  own  kingdoms  in  a  flate  of  peace,  untainted 
with  the  contamination  of  war,  which  is  at  this 
time  wafting  all  Germany  ;  yet,  that  our  endeavours 
have  hitherto  proved  fuccefsful,  we  mufc  attribute 
to  Divine  Providence,  rather  than  claim  or  arro¬ 
gate  any  praife  therefrom  to  ourfelves.  We  are 
indeed  inclined  on  this  account,  more  devoutly  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  that,  as  he  has 
hitherto  preferved  our  kingdoms  entire  and  un¬ 
hurt,  fo  he  will  continue  to  preferve  them  in  future 
as  long  as  it  may  feem  good  to  him  ;  for  we  fhail 
in  vain  exert  our  beft  efforts,  unlefs  he  fhail  give 
fuccefs  to  our  undertakings. 

Your  kind  offices,  however,  cannot  fail  of  being 
highly  agreeable  to  us;  and,  though  we  always 
entertained  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  you  on  other 
accounts ;  yet,  feeling  ourfelves  more  warmly  af¬ 
fected  towards  you,  in  confequence  of  this  inftance 
of  your  good  difpofition  towards  us,  we  fhail  be 
the  more  anxious  to  do  you  any  favour  that  it  may 
be  in  our  power  to  confer  upon  you,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  you  have  rendered  us  more  eftimable  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  by  your  letter,  to  us ;  which  fa¬ 
vour  we  fhould  be  able  to  confer  in  a  much  more 
ample  manner,  if  it  were  poffible  to  prevail  upon 
you  to  come  and  rcfide  at  oar  court ;  but,  as  we 
have  been  informed  by  your  friends,  that  other 
kings  have  invited  you  to  their  courts  in  vain, 
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though  they  have  endeavoured  to  attach  you  to  them 
both  by  entreaties  and  rewards,  we  are  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  we  aifo  fhall  labour,  in  this  particular,  to 
no  purpofe. 

But  that  in  the  mean  time  you  may  have  fome 
proof  of  our  gpod-will  and  gratitude  towards  you, 
we  fend  you  ap  honorary  gift,  which  for  the  prefent 
you  will  kindly  receive,  alluring  yourfelf  that  you 
fhall  hereafter  poflfefs  rnore  plentiful  fruits  of  our 
efteem  and  favour. 

Given  at  our  town  of  Peotrkow>  on  the  19th 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  152S,  and 
in  the  twenty-fecond  of  our  reign. 


Erafmus  wrote  a  very  fine  letter  in  anfwer 
to  this,  which  I  have  not  room  to  infert.  He 
advances  many  things  in  it,  tending  to  his  great 
benevolent  end,  <c  the  prompting  of  peace  and 
“  good-will  The  following  is  a  fhort  fpecimen: 

“  Mercy  and  truth  keep  guard  round  the  king , 
«  and  his  throne  J hall  he  eftahlijhed  in  mercy*** 
«  Rex  eft  viva  lex  5  The  king  is  the  living  law. 
tc  Lex  pauciloqua  est,  at  infinite  Junt  rerum  et 
<c  perjonarum  cirumftanti# ,  &c. ;  The  Law  can- 
«  not  fpeak  upon  all  the  infinite  circumftances  of 
<c  things  and  perfons  that  arife.  In  thefe  the  king 
“  fpeaks  the  Law,  but  yet  fpeaks  nothing  but  what 
«  the  Law  would  fay,  if  fhe  could  anfwer  us,  viva 
«  voce ,  in  all  cafes  and  contingencies.”*** 

<<  Clemency  difplays  itfelf  in  not  entering  on  a 
<c  war  immediately,  though  there  is  a  juft  caufe 
«  of  war,  but  in  leaving  no  ftone  unturned  to 
e(  compromife  all  difputes  without  a  war ;  and  it 
V  is  Sometimes  better  to  connive  at  a  real  injury, 
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*r  than  to  refent  it  with  the  fword.  Clemency 
cc  difplays  itfelf  in  conducting  a  war,  if  after  all 
endeavours  it  cannot  poffibly  be  prevented,  in 
ce  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  there  may  be  the  lead 
cc  poffible  lofs  of  human  blood,  and  that  it  may  be 
<c  terminated  with  the  utmoft  expedition,” 

It  is  difficult  not  to  be  (truck  ,  with  the  truly 
gracious  manner  in  which  the  bold  letters  of 
Erafmus  were  received  and  answered  by  the 
greateft  monarchs  of  his  time.  Such  letters,  in  days 
of  boasted  liberty,  would  be  either  defpifed  and 
unnoticed ,  or  their  writers  informed  againft  by  ajfo- 
ciatorsy  profecuted,  found  guilty  by  members  of 
affociations,  put  in  irons,  locked  up  in  prifon,  or 
fent  to  Botany  Bay  with  thieves,  for  fourteen  years. 
But  had  Erafmus  and  his  reforming  contemporaries 
been  fo  treated,  Engliffimen  would  now  have  been 
papifts  and  (laves. 


Erasmus  to  Christopher  a  Schydloviety, 
Chancellor ,  or  Prime  Minister,  to  Sigifmund 
the  Firft,  King  of  Poland,  greeting . 

Worthy  Sir, 

HOUGH  the  event  (hould  not  correfpond  with 


K  your  efforts,  yet  fo  good  and  benevolent  an 
intention  ( as  that  of  recommending  peace )  will  not  be 
without  its  reward  with  Chrift.  I  know  not  what  I 
can  effect  by  my  writings  on  the  fubje£t ;  for  I  have 
been  many  years  founding  in  the  ears  of  thofe  who 
will  not  hear.  It  is  not  my  province  to  pronounce 
decifively  on  the  peculiar  views  or  the  rights  of 
kings  j  but  as  to  the  prefent  date  of  the  Chriftian 
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world ,  what  man  can  help  lamenting  it,  who  is 
himfelf  a  Christian  ?  How  fhameful  an  example, 
that  two  of  the  mod  powerful  kings  in  the  world 
fhould  difagree  with  a  hatred  and  animofity  fo  im¬ 
placable,  that  the  united  wifhes  of  their  own  people, 
the  wifdom  of  ancient  counfellors,  the  authority  of 
abbots,  bifhops,  cardinals,  and  the  great  pontiff 
himfelf,  have  no  weight  with  them  ?  The  Pope  is 
named  Clement  ;  and  his  very  name  implies  a 
love  of  peace.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  lefs  fortheinte- 
reftof  bad popes,  than  that  the  greateft  kings  around 
them  fhould  be  united  in  friendfhip;  for  by  the 
enmity  of  kings,  the  popes  find  themfelves  not  only 
pontiffs,  but  kings  of  kings.  As  this  has  been  the 
cafe  for  ages,  I  am  furprifed  that  kings  have  not 
difcerned  it ;  and  if  they  have  difcerned  it,  I  am 
furprifed  that  they  have  not  recollected  or  attended 
to  it  duly.  But  I  am  apprehenfive  that  there  are 
fome  kings  whofe  eyes  are  dazzled  by  ambition, 
whofe  judgment  is  perverted  by  the  angry  paffions, 
and  whofe  minds,  more  intent  on  their  own  private 
pleafures  than  the  good  of  the  country  over 
which  they  prefide,  have  neither  time  nor  incli¬ 
nation  left  for  fober  fenfe  and  philofophy.  But 
kings,  if  they  are  men  of  fenfe,  have  no  time  to 
trifle ;  and  a  condudt,  which  in  private  perfons  is 
only  luxury  and  profligacy,  becomes  wickednefs  of 
the  moil  heinous  nature,  unnatural  cruelty,  and 
downright  impiety,  in  a  prince.  Nothing  ought 
to  afford  a  prince  more  pleasure  than  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  flate,  the  good  morals  of  the  fubjedts, 
and  the  efficacy  of  gogd  laws :  to  meditate  on 
thefe  objedts,  to  attend  to  them,  to  defend  and 
maintain  them  $  thefe  fhould  be  the  amusements  of 
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princes,  and  ferve  them  inftead  of  dice>  /porting, 
hunting ,  and  debauchery.  But  even  if  a  prince  had 
lei/ure  to  indulge  in  the  latter,  yet  the  true 
fpirit  of  a  prince  will  be  too  high  to  fubmit  to  the 
ilayery  of  pleafures  fo  vulgar  and  fo  fordid  in  their 
nature.  Stands  not  that  man  in  the  place  of  a  god 
among  men,  at  whofe  beck  and  call  many  thou- 
fand  human  creatures  are  ready  to  draw  the  fword 
and  rufh  upon  certain  death  ;  and  on  whofe  pru¬ 
dence  and  forefight  entirely  depend  the  fafety  and 
welfare  of  whole  cities  and  nations  ?  Is  it  podi- 
ble,  that  a  man  with  luch  a  trust,  can  find  time  to 
play  at  cards  and  dice  all  night  long,  to  divert 
himfelf  with  laughing  at  buffoons,  to  indulge  in 
licentious  amours,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  nodturnal 
revels  In  the  mean  time,  the  world 

is  crowded  with  herds  of  foldiers  who  fpare  neither 
friend  nor  foe.****  Whatever  mifchief  this  terri¬ 
ble  tempeft  may  do,  he  cannot  be  overfet  who  has 
once  fixed  his  foot  upon  the  solid  rock,  religious 
confidence  .***  Farewel. 

f 

Frieurg,  5  Id.  Jun. 

Anno  1529. 

To  Ferdinand  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
Erasmus fendeth  health . 

*****  f  T  gave  me  great  pleafure  to  hear  that  you 
had  achieved  your  conquefls  without  much 
(laughter.  I,  for  my  part,  admire  not  the  triumphs 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  thought  to  be  fo  much 
the  more  fplendid,  the  greater  the  numbers  flain, 
the  more  cities  and  villages  burnt,  parents  ren¬ 
dered  childlefs,  children  deprived  of  parents,  and 
.  wives 
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wives  bereaved  of  their  hufbands.  Their  triumphs 
were  deemed  grand  and  glorious  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  crowd  of  prifoners  and  wounded 
that  made  up  the  cavalcade,  as  if  it  was  not  fufficient 
that  the  poor  creatures  were  fubdued  and  humbled 
to  the  duft,  unlefs  infult  were  added  to  misfor¬ 
tune. 

No  vi&ory  can  be  more  honourable  than  that 
which  is  attended  with  the  deftrudtion  of  as  few  men 
as  poftible ;  which  is  perfectly  unlike  what  the 
Greeks  call  a  Cadm^ean  vi&ory.j  and  in  which  the 
conqueror  plumes  himfelf  more  on  his  prudence 
and  mildnefs,  than  on  his  valour  or  good  fortune. 
I  cannot  approve  of  that  fort  of  happiness  which 
is  purchafed  by  cauling  unhappiness  to  great  num¬ 
bers  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

How  many  of  the  befiegers  as  well  as  the  be- 
lieged  are  commonly  murdered  on  the  taking  of 
fome  little  paltry  town  or  citadel ;  fo  that  after  all 
the  triumphs  and  rejoicings,  the  vidlor  has  as  much 
caufe  to  weep  as  the  vanquifhed  1 

How  many  lives  did  the  taking  of  Troy  coft  the 
Grecians ;  and  even  more  were  deftroyed  by  sick- 
nefs  than  by  the  fword  \****** 

While  kings  go  to  war  in  the  manner  they  do, 
bifhops  doze  on  their  cufhions,  priefts  only  con¬ 
cern  themfelves  to  hold  faft  what  they  have  got, 
monks  trouble  themfelves  merely  to  retain  their  own 
power,  grave  divines  are  bufy  in  nothing  but  in 
dull  difquifitions  about  articles,  and  the  people 
are  left  at  liberty  to  believe  and  do  juft  as  they  like, 
I  fee  no  end  to  our  evils.  All  that  we  can  do  is, 
to  pray  God,  that  pardoning  thofe  fins  by  which 
we  have  defer ved  our  fufferings,  he  may  infpire  both 

KINGS 
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kings  and  bishops  with  fuch  wife  counlels  as 
may  reftore  true  piety,  together  with  peace  and 
unanimity.********* 

Basil,  Sexto  Cal.  Feb . 

I529* 


Erasmus  Roterodamus  to  Anthony  a  Bergis, 
Abbot  of  St.  Bertin >fendeth  health . 

Moft  accomplifhed  Father, 

FROM  the  convention  of  the  bifhop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  from  my  friend  Andrew  Ammonius 
the  king’s  fecretary,  I  have  learned  that  you 
profefs  a  warmth  of  affedtion  for  me  which  I 
may  call  paternal.  It  is  this  circumftance  which 
makes  me  rejoice  the  more  at  the  idea  of  re¬ 
turning  to  my  country.  I  wifh  I  poflefied  there 
an  independent  income,  juft  enough  to  fupport 
me  in  an  humble  ftate  of  literary  leifure.  Not 
that  I  diflike  England,  or  have  any  reafon  to  be  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  patronage  of  the  Maecenas’s,  whom 
I  have  found- in  it.  I  have  a  great  many  intimate 
friends,  and  experience  uncommon  inftances  of 
}undnefs  from  many  of  the  bifhops.  The  arch-? 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  fofters  me  with  fuch  peculiar 
affedtion,  and  embraces  me  with  fuch  cordiality,  that 
he  could  not  fhew  a  greater  love  towards  me  if  he 
were  my  brother  or  my  father.  I  enjoy  a  little 
penfion  ifluing  from  a  living  which  he  gave  me,  and 
allowed  me  to  refign  with  an  annuity  out  of 
it.  My  other  Maecenas  adds  an  equal  fum  out  of 
his  own  purfe  ;  and  many  of  the  nobility  contribute 
no  inconfiderable  addition  to  mv  income.  I  might 

have 
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]iave  a  great  deal  more,  if  I  chofe  fervilely  to  folicit 
or  pay  my  court  to  great  men*  which  I  can  by  no 
means  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  do. 

But  the  war  which  is  preparing,  has  altered  the 
very  temper  and  genius  of  this  ifhnd.  The  price 
of  every  necdlary  of  life  inCreafes  every  day,  and  the 
generofity  of  the  people  of  courfe  decreafes.  In¬ 
deed  how  can  it  be  otherwife  ?  People  that  are  fa 
often  fleeced,  muft  retrench  in  the  liberality  of  their 
bounty.  I  afture  you,  I  lately  contracted  a  fe- 
vere  fit  of  the  gravel,  by  being  under  the  neceftity  of 
drinking  bad  beverage  through  the  fcarcity  of  good. 
Add  to  this,  that  as  the  whole  ifland  may  be  faid, 
from  the  circumftance  of  its  being  furrounded  by 
the  fea,  to  be  a  place  of  confinement ;  fo  we  are 
likely  to  be  fhut  up  ftill  more  clofely  by  the  wars. 
I'* fee  great  commotions  arifing :  whither  they  will 
tend,  or  how  they  will  terminate,  it  is  impoflible  to 
fay.  I  only  wifh,  God  in  his  mercy  would  vouch- 
fafe  to  ftill  the  raging  fea  which  is  agitating  all 
Chriftendom.  ^ 

I  am  often  ftruck  with  aftoniftiment  and  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  caufe  which  can  impel,  I  do  not 
fay  Chriftians,  but  human  creatures  to  fuch  an  ex¬ 
tremity  of  madnefs  and  folly,  as  that  they  fhould 
rufh  headlong,  with  fuch  ardour,  at  fo  great  an  ex¬ 
pence  of  treafure,  and  with  fuch  dangers  of  every 
kind,  to  mutual  deftruCtion.  For  what  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  and  chief  concern  of  our  whole  lives,  but  to 
wage  war  with  one  another  ? 

In  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation  it  is  obferva- 
ble,  that  onlv  thofe  among;  the  beafts  who  are  called 
wild  ever  engage  in  war  ;  and  thofe  not  with  one 
another,  but  with  brutes  of  a  different  fpecies  and 

they 
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they  fight  only  with  their  own  arms,  the  inftru- 
ments  of  offence  and  defence  fupplied  by  nature. 
They  do  not  attack  with  engines  of  deftru6tion,  in¬ 
vented  by  diabolical  contrivance,  nor  on  trifling 
caufes  and  occafions,  but  either  in  defence  of  their 
young  or  for  food.  Our  wars,  for  the  moft  part,  pro¬ 
ceed  either  from  ambition,  from  anger  ana  malice* 
from  the  mere  wantonnefs  of  unbridled  power,  or 
from  fome  other  mental  diftemper.  The  beafts  of 
the  foreft  meet  not  in  battle  array,  with  thoufands 
aflembled  together  and  difciplined  for  murder. 

To  us,  glorying  as  we  do  in  the  name  of  Lhrift, 
who  taught  nothing  by  his  precept,  and  exhibited 
*  nothing  in  his  example,  but  mildnefs  and  gentlenefs ; 
who  are  members  of  one  body,  all  of  us  one_ flefn, 
who  grow  in  grace  by  one  and  the  fame  fpirit ;  who 
are  fed  by  the  fame  facrament ;  who  adhere  to  the 
fame  head  j  who  are  called  to  the  fame  immortality  ; 
who  hope  for  a  fublime  communion  with  God, 
that  as  Chrift  and  the  Father  are  one,  fo  alfo  we 
may  be  one  with  him  can  any  thing  in  this  world 
be  of  fuch  value  as  to  provoke  us  to  war  ?  A  (late 
fo  deftru&ive,  fo  hideous,  and  fo  bafe,  that  even 
when  it  is  founded  on  a  juft  caufe,  it  can  never  be 
pleafing  to  a  good  man.  Do  confider  a  moment, 
by  what  fort  of  perfons  it  is  actually  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  ;  by  a  herd  of  cut-throats,  debauchees,  game- 
fters,  profligate  wretches  from  the  ftews,  the  meaneft 
and  moft  fordid  of  mankind,  hireling  mankillers,  to 
whom  a  little  paltry  pay  is  dearer  than  life.  Thefe 
are  your  fine  fellows  in  war ,  who  commit  the  very 
fame  villanies,  with  reward  and  with  glory  in  the 
field  of  battle,  which  in  Jociety  they  formerly  perpe¬ 
trated,  at  the  peril  of  the  gallows.  This  filthy  rabble 
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of  wretches  muft  be  admitted  into  your  fields  and 
your  towns,  in  order  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
carry  on  war:  to  thefe  you  muft  yourfelves  be  in  a 
ftate  of  fubje&ion,  that  you  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  take  vengeance  of  others  in  war. 

Befides  all  this,  confider  what  crimes  are  com¬ 
mitted  under  the  pretence  of  war,  while  the  voice 
of  lalutary  lav/  is  compelled  to  be  filent  amidft  the 
din  of  arms ;  what  plunder,  what  facrilege,  what 
ravages,  what  other  indecent  tran factions,  which 
cannot  for  jfhame  be  enumerated.  Such  a  taint  of 
men’s  morals  cannot  but  continue  its  influence  long 
after  a  war  is  terminated.  Compute  alfo  the  ex¬ 
pence,  which  is  fo  enormous,  that  even  if  you 
come  off  conqueror,  you  fit  down  with  more  lofs 
than  gain  :  though  indeed,  by  what  ftandard  can 
you  appreciate  the  lives  and  the  blood  of  fo  many 
thoufand  human  creatures  ? 

But  the  greateft  ftiare  of  the  calamities  insepara¬ 
ble  from  a  ftate  of  war,  falls  to  thofe  perfons  who 
have  no  inter  eft ,  no  concern  what  every  either  in  the 
caufe,  or  the  condud,  or  the  fuccefs  of  the  war: 
whereas  the  advantages  of  peace  reach  all  men  of 
every  rank  and  degree.  In  war,  he  who  conquers 
weeps  over  his  triumphs.  War  draws  fuch  a  troop 
of  evils  in  its  train,  that  the  poets  find  reafon  for 
the  fidion  which  relates,  that  war  was  brought  from 
bell  to  earth  by  a  deputation  of  devils. 

I  will  not  now  dwell  upon  the  picking  of  thes 
people’s  pockets,  the  intrigues  and  collufion  of  the 
leading  men,  theviciftitudes  of  public  affairs,  which 
never  can  undergo  violent  revolutions  without  con- 
fequences  of  a  molt  calamitous  nature. 


But 
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But  if  it  is  a  defire  of  glory  which  drags  us  to 
war,  be  allured  that  the  glory  which  is  eagerly 
fought  after,  is  no  glory;  that  it  is  impofiible  to  de¬ 
rive  real  honour  from  doing  mifchief ;  and  that,  if 
we  mu  ft  point  out  fomething  glorious,  it  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more  glorious  to  build  and  eftablifh,  than  to 
ruin  and  lay  wafte  a  flourifhing  community.  Now 
what  will  you  fay,  when  you  reflect,  that  it  is  the 
people,  yes,  the  loweft  of  the  people,  who  build 
and  eftablifh  by  induftry  and  wifdom,  that  which 
kings  claim  a  privilege  to  fubvert  and  deftroy 
by  their  folly.  If  gain  rather  than  glory  is  the 
objedt  in  view,  be  it  remembered,  that  no  war 
whatever  did,  at  any  time,  fucceed  fo  fortunately 
as  not  to  produce  more  lofs  than  gain,  more  evil  than 
good  :  and  that  no  man  ever  injured  his  enemy  in 
war,  but  previoufly  he  did  many  and  great  injuries 
to  his  own  people.  In  fhort,  when  I  fee  all  hu¬ 
man  affairs  rapidly  ebbing  and  flowing,  like  the  tide 
of  the  Euripus ,  what  avails  it  to  eftablifh  or  extend 
empire  with  fuch  vaft  exertions,  when  it  muft  very 
foon,  and  on  very  flight  occafions,  devolve  to  feme 
other  pofleflbr  ?  With  how  much  blood  was  the 
Roman  empire  raifed  to  its  exalted  pitch  of  gran¬ 
deur,  and  how  foon  did  it  decline  and  fall  ? 

But  you  will  fay,  the  rights  of  kings  muft  of 
neceflity  be  profecuted  at  all  events.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  fpeak  rafhly  of  the  rights  of  kings  ;  but  one 
thing  I  know,  the  strictest  right  is  often  the 
greatest  wrong,  and  that  fome  king sjirjl  deter¬ 
mine  upon  a  meafure,  becaufe  it  accords  with  their 
inclination,  and  then  go  in  queft  of  fome  colourable 
pretence,  under  which  they  may  cloak  their  unjufti- 
fiable  condudt  :  and  amidft  fo  many  changes  and 

u  ^  chances 
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chances  in  human  affairs*  amidft  To  many  treaties 
made  and  unmade,  what  man  alive  can  ever  be 
loner  at  a  lofs  for  a  colourable  pretence  ?  But  if  it 
were  a  nice  faint  in  dilute,  to  whom  the  right  of  do¬ 
minion  belonged,  what  need,  in  fettling  a  quejlion 
which  requires  reajon  and  argument  only ,  what  need 
*  can  there  be  of /filling  human  blood ?  The  welfare  and 
happinefs  of  the  people  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  in 
the  difpute;  it  is  merely  a  quejlion  whether  they  fhall 
have  the  privilege  of  calling  this  man  or  that  man 
their  king,  <c  and  faying  taxes  to  Thomas  injlead  of 
<c  John,  or  to  John  injlead  of  Thomas”  .  ~ 

There  are  pontiffs  and  bifhops,  there  are  wife 
and  honed  men,  who  could  fettle  fuch  a  trifling 
and  contemptible  bufinefs  as  this,  without  going 
to  war  about  it,  and  confounding  alf  things  divine 
as  well  as  human.  The  pope,  the  bifhops,  the 
cardinals,  the  abbots,  could  not  employ  themfelves 
in  any  way  more  confidently  with  their  chara&ers 
and  ftations,  than  in  compofing  the  differences  of 
kings:  here  they  ought  to  exert  their  authority, 
and^to  fhew  how  much  the  fan&ity  of  their  cha- 
rabters  and  their  religion  can  actually  avail. 

Pope  Julius,  a  pontiff  not  of  the  very  bed  repute 
in  the  world,  was  able  to  excite  the  dorm  of  war; 
and  fhall  Leo,  a  man  of  real  learning,  integrity,  and 
piety,  be  unable  to  appeafe  it?  The  pretext  for 
undertaking  the  war  was,  that  Pof  e  Julius  was 
in  imminent  danger?  The  caufe  is  confeffedly 
removed,  but  the  war  does  not  yet  ceafe. 

We  oucyht  alfo  to  remember,  that  all  men  are 
free,  efpccially  all  Chridian  men.  Now,  when  they 
have ’been  flourifhing  a  long  time  under  any  prince, 

and  by  this  time  acknowledge  him  as  their  lawful 
J  ~  fove~ 
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fovereign,  what  juftinable  occafion  can  there  be 
for  dilturbing  the  world,  in  attempting  a  revolu¬ 
tion?  hongcon/ent  of  the  people  conftituted  a  lawful 
fovereign  among  the  Heathens,  and  much  more 
among  Chriftians,  with  whom  the  kingly  office 
is  a  minifterial  trull,  a  chief  magiftracy,  an  ad- 
miniftration  of  delegated  power,  and  not  a  pro¬ 
perty  or  abfolute  dominion ;  fo  that  if  fome  part 
of  the  territory  fubjedt  to  a  Chriftian  king  were 
taken  away,  he  is  relieved  from  an  onus,  a  bur- 
thenfome  talk,  rather  than  robbed  or  injured. 

But  fuppofe  one  of  the  litigant  parties  will  not 
agree  to  abide  by  the  arbitration  of  good  men 
chofen  as  referees?  In  this  cafe  how  would  you 
wilh  me  to  a  61  ?  In  the  fir  ft  place,  if  you  are  verily 
and  truly  a  Christian,  I  would  have  you  bear 
the  injury  patiently,  fit  down  with  your  heart  at 
eafe,  and  give  up  your  right ,  be  it  what  it  will . — 
Such  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  Chriftian  hero . 

In  the  next  place,  if,  waving  your  'pretenfions  to 
Chriftianity ,  you  are  only  a  prudent,  fenfible  man 
of  the  worlds  weigh  well  how  much  the  profecu- 
tion  of  your  right  will  coll  you.  If  it  will  coll 
you  too  dearly,  and  it  certainly  will  coll  you  too 
dearly,  if  you  profecute  it  by  the  fvvordj  then 
never  confent  to  alfert  a  claim,  which  perhaps  after 
all  is  a  groundlejs  one,  by  bringing  fo  much  certain 
mifchief  to  the  human  race,  by  fo  many  murders, 
by  making  fo  many  childlefs  parents  and  fa- 
therlefs  children,  and  by  caufing  the  fighs  and 
tears  of  your  own  people,  who  have  no  concern  in 

YOUR  RIGHT. 

What  do  you  fuppofe  the  Turks  think,  when 
they  hear  of  Chriftian  kings  raging  againft  each 

*  other. 
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other,  with  all  the  madnefs  of  fo  many  devils  let 
loofe  ?  And  raging  for  what  ?  merely  on  account  of 
a  claim  fet  up  for  power,  for  empire,  and  dominion. 

Italy  is  now  refcued  from  the  French.  And  what 
is  the  great  matter  gained  by  fo  much  blood  fpilt  ? 
what  but  that,  where  a  Frenchman  lately  adminiftered 
the  powers  of  government,  there  fame  other  man 
now  adminifters  the  fame  powers  ?  And  to  fay  the 
truth,  the  country  douridied  more  before,  than 
it  fiourifhes  now.  But  I  will  not  enter  farther 
into  this  part  of  the  fubjedt. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  Jyftems  which  admit  of  war, 
I  muft  maintain  that  they  are  founded  on  a  gross 
principle,  and  favour  of  a  Chriftianity  degeneratingy 
and  likely  to  be  overlaid  by  worldly  influence.  I 
do  not  know  whether  thefe  fyftems ,  fuch  as  they  are, 
juftify  war  in  the  eyes  of  fome  men  ;  but  I  obferve, 
that  whenever,  through  a  zeal  for  defending  the 
faith y  the  Chriftian  'peace  is  to  be  defended  againft 
the  attack  of  barbarians,  war  is  not  at  all  oppofed 
by  men  of  acknowledged  piety.  But  why,  on  thefe 
occafions,  do  a  few  maxims  handed  down  from 
one  to  another  by  mere  men,  fugged  themfelves 
to  our  minds,  rather  than  many  pofitive  precepts 
uttered  by  Christ  himfelf,  by  the  Apoftles,  by 
orthodox  and  approved  fathers,  concerning  peace, 
and  patience  under  all  evil? 

As  to  the  ufual  arguments  and  means  of  jufti- 
Yying  war,  what  is  there  that  may  not  admit  of 
defence  in  fome  mode  or  other;  efpecially  when 
they  who  have  the  management  of  the*  thing  to  be 
defended,  are  those,  whofe  very  villanies  are  al¬ 
ways  be-  praised  by  the  adulation  of  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  whofe  errors  no  man  dares  openly  to 

repre- 
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reprehend  ?  But  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  very  clear 
what  all  good-hearted  men  pray  for,  wish  for,  sigh 

FOR* 

If  you  look  narrowly  into  the  cafe,  you  will  find 
that  they  are,  chiefly,  the  private,  sinister,  and 
selfish  motives  of  princes,  which  operate  as  the 
real  caufes  of  all  war. 

But  pray  do  you  think  it  a  condud  worthy  of  a 
rational  creature ,  and  not  fitter  for  brutes  or  devils, 
to  put  the  world  in  confusion,  whenever  one 
prince  takes  it  into  his  head  to  be  angry  with  ano¬ 
ther  prince,  or  to  pretend  to  be  angry  ? 

You  and  I  may  wifh  every  thing  that  would  be 
best,  and  moft  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
human  race,  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  wif  it. 
For  my  own  part,  all  the  little  property  I  have  in  the 
world,  1  have  among  the  Englifh;  and  I  will  refign 
the  whole  of  it  with  the  greatefl:  pleafure,  on  con¬ 
dition,  that  among  Christian  princes  there 
may  be  eflablifhed  a  Christian  peace.  Your 
influence  may  have  confiderable  weight  in  accom- 
plifhing  this  end,  fince  you  have  great  interefl:  with, 
one  potentate,  Charles;  a  great  deal  with  Maxi - 
mill  an ;  and  Hand  very  well  with  ail  the  nobility 
and  ariftocracy  of  England.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
by  this  time  you  have  experienced  what  lodes  one’s 
own  friends  may  procure  one  in  war;  and  mult 
be  fenfible,  that  it  will  be  doing  your  own  bufinefs, 
and  ferving  your  own  interefl,  if  you  endeavour 
to  prevail  with  the  great  ones  to  put  an  end  to  the 
prefent  war.  I  mention  this,  to  hint  to  you  that 
your  labour  will  not  be  without  its  reward.  -  I 
Ihail  make  all  the  hafle  I  can  to  (hake  hands  with 
7  you. 
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you,  as  foon  as  I  (hall  have  it  in  my  power  to  take  my 
flight  from  this  country.  In  the  mean  time,  moft 
refpeftable  Father,  farewel.  My  bed  wifhes  attend 
Ghi/hert  the  phyfician,  and  Anthony  Lutzenburg . 

London.  v 
Pridie  Id,  Mart.  1513* 
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npo  give  a  fpecimen,  to  nations  profefiing  the 
A  Chriftian  religion,  of  the  philanthropy  and 
liberality  of  the  Heathens ,  I  have  fele&ed,  from 
great  numbers,  the  following  few  paffages*,  which  I 
leave  to  theconfideration  of  ail  thinking,  feeling,  and 
generous  men,  who  are  ferious  in  their  profefiions 
of  Chriftianity,  and  who  do  not  view  it  as  an  en¬ 
gine  of  date,  to  be  accommodated  to  the  occafional 
purpofes  of  fuch  interefted  minifters  and  flatefmen, 
as,  in  promoting  what  they  deem  the  particular 
welfare  of  their  own  country,  forget  that  both 
themfelves  and  the  nations  over  which  they  prefide 
are  allied  to  all  people,  whom  God  nas  created 
in  his  own  image. 


«  O r ou  u4/0U  roy  ccneipov  aiS’cpat, 

K-# t  yriv  £p/o  j/3-  vyg&is  sv  ocyKOcXocis  j 

<6  tQvroi  7Yi<;  7 rocrpidot;  tipw v  opoi  sktiu. 

*c  Seed  thou  yon  boundlefs  concave  of  the  fky 
4C  Embracing  in  its  arms  the  world  around? 

“  Such  are  the  limits  of  our  country.”*  - 
\  Euripides. 

“  ilOAXS 
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cc  nOAIS  x.at  ITATPIS,  us  ptv  ANTHNINH  pot  « 

«  p up*,  us  ft  ANGPnnn,  o  kosmos. 

“  As  I  am  Antoninus,  Rome  is  my  city  and  my 
<c  country;  but,  as  I  am  a  man,  the  world/* 

M.  Antonin,  lib.  vi.  §  44. 

<c  IIATPIS  0  2TMI1A2  KOSMOS. 

<c  To  a  good  heart  the  whole  world  united  is  its 
country.  Democritus  apud  StobcEurru 


(C 


Ti  yap  SfTTiv  Aytypcoiros  ;  fxspo;  tto\scos>  Trpurris  [ASV 
tc  rrt;  sz  0EI2N  y.xi  AN0P,T2nf2N*  [xsrcc  os  T<au]a,  costs 
<(  lyyvTTX  XsyofxsvriS)  y\  Ti  £<rr  itxixpov  ms  oXyis  /**/*?;- 
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<c  For  what  is  man  ?  a  part  or  member  of  a 
<c  community,  in  the  firft  inftance,  of  that  great 
<c  or  GENERAL  COMMUNITY  which  COnflfts  of  GODS 
«  and  men,  the  world  at  large ;  and  in  the  fecond, 
€C  of  that  city  or  (late  which  is  locally  near  him, 
“  to  which  he  immediately  belongs,  and  which  is 
cc  a  petty  imitation  or  miniature  picture  of  the  uni- 

cc  YERSAL  COMMUNITY.”  -n  r. 

Fpict.  lib.  li.  c.  5. 


In  another  place,  he  fpeaks  of  man  as  being  a 
member,  at  the  fame  time,  voXsus  t n;  {xsyx\r\s  xoa  t r,s 
pAixpac,  of  the  great  city  and  the  little  one ;  meaning 
the  general  commonwealth  of  mankind,  and  the 
fubdivifion  of  it  which  conftitutes  a  feparate  date. 


“  Duas  refpublicas  animo  contemplamur ;  alte- 
<c  ram  magnam  et  vere  publicam,  qua  dii  atque 
<c  homines  continentur  ;  in  qua,  non  ad  hunc  angu- 
“  lum  refpicimus,  aut  ad  ilium;  fed  terminos 

X  “  CIVITATIS 
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ci vitatis  noftrae  cum  sole  metimur ;  alteram, 
u  cuinos  adfcripfit  conditio nafcendi ;  haec,  autAthe- 
ie  nienfium  erit,  Carthaginienfium,  aut  alterius  ali- 
€(  cujus  urbis,  quae  non  ad  omnes  pertineat  homi- 
£C  nes. 

“  Quidam  eodem  tempore  utriqiie  reipublicae 
e€  dant  operam,  majori  minorique  ;  quidam  tan- 
tc  turn  minori  ;  quidam  tantum  majori. 

<c  There  are  two  kinds  of  commonwealth  which 
t(  we  contemplate  with  the  mind’s  eye;  the  one 
tc  mcft  extenjive ,  and  jujlly  to  be  called  the  common 

country  of  us  all ;  and  it  is  that,  in  which  both 
<c  gods  and  men  are  comprehended ;  that,  in 
<c  which  we  do  not  look  for  our  own  nation,  to  one 
ie  corner  of  the  world  or  to  another,  but  meafure  the 
“  boundaries  of  the  ftate  to  which  we  belong,  by 
€(  the  sun’s  course:  the  other  is  that  particular 
<c /pot  on  which  we  happened  to  be  born ;  this, 
“  peradventure,  may  be  the  Athenian’s  country, 
“  or  the  Carthaginian’s  country,  or  may  belong 
cc  to  fome  other  particular  ftate,  but  not  to  all 

“  MEN. 

<c  Some  perfons  are  liberal  enough  to  devote 
Cf  themfelves,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  fervice  of 
<c  both  thefe  kinds  of  commonwealth,  the  greater 
<c  and  the  smaller;  others  only  to  the  /mailer, 
€C  and  a  third  fort  exclufively  to  the  greater.” 

Seneca  de  Otio  Sap.  c.  31. 

The  firft  fort  are  the  wifeft  philofophers  and  moft 
ufeful  philanthropifts ;  but  the  middle  fort  are  nar-* 
row- minded  men,  who  become  Jlatefmen  to  ferve 
themfelves  and  their  families ,  with  little  real  regard 
to  the  happinefs  and  improvement  of  human  nature. 

u  "Oh 
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te  O  h  -oux  A S'vuaio;,  ovfe  EXXyu,  ocXXoc 

tc  KOXMIOX  hum  <pri(roc;}  u;  ecu  n;  P ohof  £i7r£i/,  ?i  Ko- 

fiC  piU$lO$y  &C . 

cc  Socrates  did  not  ftile  himfelf  an  Athenian  or  a 
tc  Grecian ,  but  a  Cosmtan,  that  is,  a  citizen  of 
cc  the  world  ;  juft  as  another  might  ftile  himfelf  a 
<c  Rhodian  or  a  Corinthian,  fo  he  called  himfelf  a 
<c  Cosmian  :  neither  would  he  confine  himfelf  within 
u  the  limits  of  Sunium,  Taenarus,  or  the  Ceraunian 
«•  Mountains.”  Plutarch. 

cc  EIX  h  BAXIAEYX  xai  ocpyjeu,  ©EOX,  apyvun  xa* 
*c  y <i(rx  TiXivInu  syuuTQT  1IANTOS ,*—Tw  d£  11 teto&i 
cc  AIKH,  r uu  ctTroXziTroyEVOou  tou  B’ftou  uoyov  nywpoc,  y 
“  ITANTEX  ANOPHIIOI  pucrEi  XIANTAX 

,c  AN©PnnOTX,  ucrTTZp  nOAITAX.  tq$e  cs  yn  y.oirci* 
fC  xf iu  XAPAEIS,  cv$eu  itt\u . 

“  There  is  but  one  King  and  Governor,  God  ; 
"  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
tc  and  the  end  of  the  universe. — There  follows  in 
tf  his  fuitey  Juftice ,  the  avenger  of  all  delinquencies 
t(  againft  the  divine  law ;  to  whofe  jurifdidtion  all 
ft  of  us  men  naturally  have  recourfe,  in  our  tran- 
€<  fadlions  with  all  men,  as  fellow  citizens  ;  and 
f?  your  living  at  Sardis,  or  in  any  other  parti- 
fr  cular  town  or  country,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe 
L  e.  the  world  is  your  home. 

Plutarch,  mpi  Qvyr.q, 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  no  man  who  pretends 
either  to  reafon  or  to  Chriftianity  will  ever  denomi¬ 
nate  any  part  of  the  human  race ,  natural  ene¬ 
mies  to  each  other  $  but  will  confider  all  men  as  .na¬ 
tural  friends,  fometimes  made  enemies  by  false 
policy.  Thofe  who  would  familiarize  fuch  an  idea 
as,  that  men  are  natural  enemies,  or  propagate 

x  2  :  a p4 
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and  defend  fuch  a  dodlrine,  are  themfelves 
enemies  both  to  God  and  man;  contemptible 
wretches,  who,  for  their  own  feifilh  pride,  vanity, 
or  avarice,  would  increafe,  confirm,  and  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  bane  and  curfe  of  human  nature.  Are 
fuch  men  great  men  ?  May  the  world  be  disa¬ 
bused,  and  learn  to  refpedt  a  peaceful  ploughman, 
a  weaver,  a  fmith,  or  a  carpenter,  more  than  the 
mod  notorious  mankiller,  village-burner,  fhip- 
finker,  that  was  ever  rewarded  by  knaves,  or  ad¬ 
mired  by  fools  1 

Accurled  be  the  lav/  of  nations,  when  it  mi¬ 
litates  againft  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  violated  be 
every  law  of  man,  when  it  Hands  in  oppoHtion  to 
the  law  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  human 
creatures,  which  alone  the  law  of  God  intends 
to  promote. 


N°  III. 

Additional  and  mifcellaneous  Quotations ,  tending 
to  promote  liberality ,  peace,  and  philanthro¬ 
py  \  chief y  from  Heathens. 

t£  1DRO  gloria  habita  funt,  quse  quamdiu  epprimi 
“  -*■  pofi'unt,  scelera  funt. 

u  Some  enterprizes  are  efteemed  glorious, 
“  which  were  confidered  as  villainous,  while  the 
tc  execution  of  them  could  be  hindered  ;  but,  when 
“  they  rife  above  the  controul  of  law,  they  be- 
“  come  honourable” 

Seneca  de  Ira.  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 

ct  Homicidia  compefcimus  et  fingulas  caedes  ? 
A  “  Quid  bella  et  occifarum  gentium  gloriosum 

(S  feel  us  ? 
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cc  fcelus  ?  Non  avaritia,  non  crudelitas  modum 

«  novit .  Ex  fenatus  confultis,  plebifque 

cc  fcitis,  fasva  exercentur  5  et  public!  jubentur 

<c  V£TITA  PRIVATlM. 

cc  We  punifh  murders  and  mafiacres  committed 
<c  among  private  perfons ;  what  do  we  refpedfting 
<c  wars  and  the  glorious  crime  of  murdering 
«  whole  nations  ?  Here  avarice  and  cruelty  know 

cc  no  bounds .  Barbarities  are  authorized  by 

fC  decrees  of  the  fenate  and  votes  of  the  people ; 
cc  and  enormities  forbidden  in  private  perfons  arc 
Cf  ordered  and  fanCtioned  by  public  legiflatures. 

Seneca,  Epift.  95. 


CC 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc  Qu^  clam  commiffa  capite  luerent,  eadem, 
quia  p alu d ati  fecerunt,  laudamus. 

<c  Things  which,  if  men  had  done  in  their  pri¬ 
vate  capacity,  they  would  have  paid  for  with 
their  lives  ;  the  very  fame  things  we  extol  to  the 
fkies,  when  they  do  them  with  their  regimentals 

on  their  backs.  Seneca,  Epift.  95. 


«  Ecce  altera  quasftio  :  Quomodo  hominibus  fit 
«  utendum.  Quid  agimus  ?  Quse  damus  prae- 
<c  cepta  ?  Ut  parcatur  sanguini  humano  ? 
<c  Quant ulum  eft  ei  non  nocere  cui  debeas  pro- 
cc  desse?  Magna  fcilicet  laus  eft,  ft  homo  man- 
“  fuetus  homini  eft.  ***  Membra  fumus  corporis 
cc  magni.  Natura  nos  cognatos  edidit.  ***  Haec 
«  nobis  amorem  indidit  mutuum  et  fociabiles  fecit. 
<c  Ex  illius  conftitutione  miferius  eft  nocere  quam 

<c  C^EDI. 

•  % 

“  Another  queftion  arifcs :  How  are  we  to  behave 

«  towards  our  fellow  creatures  ?  How  muft  we 

“  anfwer 
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u  anfwer  k  ?  What  rules  Hi  all  we  lay  down  ? 
cc  Shall  we  fay,  that  we  ought  to  fpare  the  effufion 
cc  of  human  blood  ?  How  fmali  a  matter  is  it  not 
tc  to  hurt  him,  whom  we  are  bound,  by  every 
€c  obligation,  to  do  all  the  good  to  in  our  power? 
*c  A  prodigious  merit  indeed,  if  man  is  mild  and 
ec  gentle  to  his  fellow  man  I  ***  We  are  all 
*c  limbs  of  one  great  Rod y.  Nature  produced 
<c  us  all,  as  relations  one  to  another.  She  infpired 
“  us  with  mutual  love,  and  made  us  focial.  Ac- 
<c  cording  to  her  laws,  it  is  a  more  wretched 
<c  thing  to  do  an  injury  than  to  fuffer  death.” 

Seneca,  Epik.  95. 

tc  Omne  Bellum  fumi  facile;  csterum  sger- 
<c  rume  definere.  Non  in  ejufdem  poteftate  ini- 
<c  tium  ejus  et  tinem  eke;  incipere  cuivis  etiam 
«  ignavo  licere  ;  deponi,  quum  vi&ores  velint. 

Any  war  may  be  undertaken  eafily ;  but  it  is 
<f  a  hard  take  to  put  an  end  to  it  when  onepleafes. 
“  It  is  not  ufually  in  the  power  of  one  and  the 
<c  fame  man  to  begin  and  to  terminate  a  war.  A 
ct  fool  or  a  coward  may  commence  a  war ;  but  the 

time  when  ic  fhall  be  finilhed  is  in  the  break  of 

“  the  conqueror.”  Sallust. 

«  Quum  tuas  vires,  turn  vim  fortune,  lor- 
u  temque  belli  communem  propone  animo. 

«  Ponder  well  not  only  your  own  krength,  but 
«  the  power  of  Chance,  or  the  fortune  de  la  guerre, 
«  which  may  fide  with  the  enemy  as  well  as  with 

“  y ou  ”  Livy. 

«  Una 
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«  Una  et  ea  vetus  caufa  bellanda  eft,  ne-ofanda 
«  cupido  imperii  et  divitiarum. 

«  One,  and  that  an  old  caufe  of  war  is,  an  in- 
“  fatiable  third  of  power  and  riches.”  Sallust. 

“  Aurum  et  opes  pr'cecipuse  bellorum  caufe. 

«  Gold,  riches,  and  power  are  the  principal 
“  caufes  of  war” — not  a  love  of juft  ice.  yACITUSi 

Of  the  Gallic  Druids  Strabo  fays,  cc  tiers  xw 

<f  7 roXtfAOVS  JV^TWl/TT,  pOTEpOV  XCCl  7T ap CCTSCtJe (T^Kl  fAlWQVT(X£ 
£7T%VQV* 

«  The  Druids  were  even  arbiters  of  war ,  and 
"  often  put  a  (lop  to  it  juft  as  the  parties  were  going 

“  to  engage.” 

This  furely  was  the  proper  office  of  priests  ; 
but  popes  and  Chriftian  ecdeftaftics ,  invefted  with 
power,  have  been  very  forward  in  engaging 
princes  in  the  mo  ft  unjuft  and  unnecejftary  wars: 
yet  the  Druids  knew  nothing  of  the  gospel  of 
peace. 

<C  Ev  T 01$  7l'0\E[/.0l£  0’jp£  0  TFOnOX  KU£10£,  ccW  0(TOC 
«  n  TTXH  xat  o  KAIPOI,  ran 0*  skocottoi  ptraXaip.- 
<c  Qocvovciv. 

<c  In  wars,  a  man’s  own  manners  and  principles 
“  no  longer  guide  him;  but  whatever  fortune 
<c  and  emergencies  allot  him  to  do  or  to  fuffer, 

iC  this  he  muft  partake  of.  Aristides  Orator . 

“  II oXu  yxp  ttou  kva  y.peirlov  xui  JtxauoTspw  e<rriv 
**  ENA  \J7TEp  770CVT0t)V)  “fl  7T0?wAQU>  V7T£p  ENOS  #7r<jA£G'5'at. 

«  It 
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€e  It  is  much  more  expedient  and  equitable  that 
ct  one  fhould  perifh  for  the  fake  of  all,  than  that 
<c  many  fhould  perifh  for  the  fake  of  one” — though 
a  prince.  Dion. 

<c  There  are  three  ways  ”  fays  Grotius,  “  by 
<c  which  war  may  be  avoided :  iff,  by  a  conference! 
<c  2dly,  by  arbitration  ;  and  3dly,  by  lot. 

<c  The  firft  by  conference. — Cum  duo  fint  ge- 
<c  nera  difceptandi,  ait  Cicero,  unum  per  difcepti- 
<(  tionem ,  alterum  per  vim,  cumque  illud  proprium 
<c  fit  hominis,  hoc  belluarum,  confugiendum  eft  ad 
“  pofterius ,  ft  uti  non  licet  priore . 

44  There  being  two  modes  of  dijputing  among 
44  men;  the  one  by  argument,  the  other  by  force: 
44  the  former  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  lac— 
cc  ter  to  the  nature  of  brutes.  We  muft  never  have 
44  recourfe  to  the  latter,  unlefs  we  cannot  poftibly 
44  avail  ourfelves  of  the  former.”  Terence  fays, 

44  Omnia  prius  experiri  quam  armis,  sapi- 
44  entem  decet; 

44  Qui  fcis,  an  quae  jubeam  sine  vi  faciat  ? 

44  A  wife  man  ought  to  try  every  expedient 
44  before  he  has  recourfe  to  arms  :  How  know  you 
44  that  the  object  required  may  not  be  obtained 
44  without  force  ?”  But  Mr.  Chauvelin  was  not 
Jujficiently  authorized  by  twenty -/even  millions ,  to 
treat  for  peace. 

44  Mtj  7 Tporspov  up£ou  TI2N  EPFfXN  7rpiv  y\  rr£ipct<rm 
4C  Swoct  TX2N  AOmN. 

4C  One  fhould  not  begin  by  deeds,  before  one  has 
44  feen  what  can  be  done  by  words” 

Dionysius  Halicar. 

So 
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So  fays  reason  :  but  what  fay  the  haughty  fouls  of 
greatwAR  minifters,  and  pur/e-proud  aristocrats  ? 

“  ripuTGv  /xsv  yap  r a  JiH ata  tm  Aoyw  7T£ipx<r$eci  Xa/A- 
<c  (3ai/£iv,  aAAa  pn  rots  oirXoig  ivnrn^ocvy  ANQPnnl- 
<c  NX2TEPON  hno^iv. 

<«  It  is  more  like  a  man  to  endeavour,  in  the 
<c  firft  place,  by  negotiation ,  to  obtain  juftice,  and 
Cf  not  to  By  to  arms  fo  eagerly.9’  Libanius. 

cc  ^Equitate  quam  sanguine;  causa  quam 
<c  armis,  detinere  parta  majoribus  malueram. 

cc  I  had  rather  preferve  what  was  acquired  by 
«  my  anceftors,  by  an  equitable  adjuftment  of  my 
Cf  claim,  than  by  blood  ;  by  the  goodnefs  of  my 

caufe,  than  by  the  fuperiority  of  my  arms.. 

Yologeses  apud  Taciturn. 


Here  one  may  pause,  and  conhder  whether  cer~ 
tain  reputed  wife  men,  among  Chiiftians,  have  al¬ 
ways  fought  to  prevent  war  by  previous  conference, 
treaty,  or  negotiation  ;  or,  whether  they  have  not 
rafhly,  haftily,  and  haughtily  fpurned  from  them 
the  hand  of  friendlhip,  and  the  olive  branch  held 
out,  while  the  fword  was  yet  in  the  fcabbard  of  the 

It  were  too  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  inftances 
of  compromises  among  the  Heathens.  They 
often  fought  peace  by  negotiation,  from  motives  of 
humanity.  They  called  in  neutral  powers  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  ;  and  it  is  a  filly  and  moft  mifchievous  pride 
in  modern  nations,  which  will  not  fubmit  a  difpute 
in  commencement  to  the  decifton  of  reafon  an 

difinterefted  arbitrators.  .  v 

y  “  Maxime 


/ 
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ft  Maxime  autem  Christiani  reges  et  civitates 
“  tenentur  hanc  inire  viam  ad  arma  vitanda. 

“  But  Christian  kings  and  dates  are  above  all 
“  bound  to  have  recourfe  to  this  method  of  avoid¬ 
ing  war  and  bloodlhed.”  Grotius. 

Grotigs  mentions  the  method  of  deciding  de¬ 
putes  by  Jot,  but  does  not  dwell  upon  it;  as  indeed 
it  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  thofe  who  do  not 
allow  Fortune  to  be  a  deity  :  though  the  to/s  of 
a  halfpenny  would  be  a  more  rational  mode  of  deci- 
fion,  than  the  sword. 


« 


CC 


Xenopnon  lays  ^uypovuiv  pisu  Avnrov  £<tti}  a 

py  pctxpoc  roc  $ioc(pEpovroc  siy,  ttoXe^o],  ccvcctpEia-$.oa. 


cc  It  is  the  part  of  wife  men  not  to  engage  in 

war,  not  even  if  the  affair  in  difpute  be  not  a 

trifling  one.”  v  ... 

Xenophon  Hid.  c.  111.  §  4. 


<cAvtu  t*kEXXATH2  ANAEK.HX  XIAHPON 

out's  tarpixov  ovrs  iroAirntov. 

ce  Except  in  cafes  of  the  last  necessity,  to  in- 
troduce  the  amputating  steel  is  neither  Jike  a 
u  fkilful  furgeon  nor  a  wife  ftatefman.” 

Plutarch  in  Gracchq. 


te  Tt  ow;  tpya-Ei  ovx  sri  TO  BEATION  7rpoyX9su 

eC  t]  P upcoc  T0l$  7ro\Ept,OlS  9  ipWTUV  EpWTTlfJCCC  fJCOCXpOtg  OCTTQ- 

xpivitos  dzopcEvoV}  7rpo$  cci/Spunrow;  TO  BEATION  em 
“  nAOTTn,  xai  TPT$HI,  HrEMONIA,  pocXXov 
lC  n  <rwrv)giocy  xou  Trpocoryn^  xoa  ry  ^etoc  AIK.AIQ* 
f*  XTNHX  ATTAPKEIA  r tOs[/.Evov<;, 

“  What  then?  fomebody*  will  fay;  did  not 
Rome  advance  to  great  happiness  by  war  J 

“  It 


»-  - 
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It  is  a  queftion  that  requires  a  long  anfwer, 
«  when  the  anfwer  it  to  be  addrefled  to  men  who 
“  place  happiness  in  riches,  in  luxury,  in  power* 
in  command,  rather  than  in  the  safety  an© 
(c  security  of  the  people ;  in  gentleness  and 
<c  humanity,  and  in  a  sufficiency  accompanied 
with  contentment  and  a  love  of  juftice.” 

Plutarch  in  Numa. 

u  Certe  apud  Grecos  christianismum  pro- 
“  feffos  diu  obfervatus  eft  canon,  quo  facris  a d 
tc  tempus  arcebantur  qui  hoftem  in  qualicunque 
i(  bello  interfeciftent.  Grotius. 

<c  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  Greek  church  there  was 
cc  a  canon  long  obferved,  by  which  he  who  fhould 
Cf  have  killed  an  enemy  in  any  war  whatever ,  was 
“  excommunicated  during  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
“  ( triennio.)’ * 

<c  Ksu  n  i<n  oa  y.a.7  s^poop  crqctyvA)  zW* 

tc  oys  X-T£iPC0P  OC&pGOTTOV)  ft  J'tHaiCOf  xat 

Kt  pog  KOU  |3k*crS-£K,  vtt zurpog  eipcu  c To>m  rr,p  zputztu 

y.0 tl  X.01PYIP  (TliyfiVSiOCP*  OV  ^0(,piv  X,zQxg<TlWP  l$£Y\(T£  7 Ql£ 

ct  y.TEipz<ri  vrpog  zn  zWzyriP  tou  pepci<rS'Ei?}og  zyoug  ytyE~ 
prt'rS’zi, 

tc  For  if  the  (laughter  of  enemies  be  at  all  lawful, 
<c  yet  whoever  kills  a  man,  though  juftly,  though  in 
“  felf-defence,  though  forced  to  it,  yet  he  feems  to 
£C  be  guilty  of  blood,  on  account  of  the  common 
fC  relation  which  we  have,  through  the  medium  of 
“  God  above ,  to  all  men;  therefore  fuch  manflayers 
cc  had  occafton  for  certain  purifications  to  cleanfe 
cc  them  from  the  blood-guiltiness  which  wasim- 
putable  to  therm”  Philo  de  vita  Mofis. 

“  Tu, 


Y  2 
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cr  Tu,  genitor,  cape  facra  Manu,  patriofque 
penates, 

tc  Me,  hello  e  tanto  egreftiim  et  csede  recenti 
«  Attre&are  nefas,  donee  me  fiumine  vivo 
“  Abluero. - - 

<c  Do  you,  my  father,  officiate  in  the  facred 
<c  rites,  and  undertake  to  pay  the  devotion  due  our 
"  country’s  Gods:  for  as  for  me,  juft  come  from 
the  war,  and  reeking  with  frefh  daughter,  it 
fc  would  be  criminal  in  me  to  touch  them,  till  I 
“  fhall  have  wafhed  away  the  pollution  in  the 

“  inning  flream.”  Virg.  ^neid>  2>  ?l7. 

CC  ,  ,  ■ —  ouJg  7 m  SG'Tl  7LB\0UV£(p£l  KPONII2NI 

Ct  AlfAOLTl  XXL  7TE7rcc\Gcy{A£VQi>  £U^£T«ao-5au 

“  It  is  by  no  means  fit  for.  a  man  ftained  with 
c<  blood  and  gore  to  pray  to  the  God  of  Heaven/* 

Vide  Euripidis  Iphig .  inTaur.  verf.  380. 

Hom.  lib.  vi.  268. 

cc  Blood  and  religion  will  not  cement  toge- 
ther;  therefore  they  laboured  to  purge  them- 
“  felves  from  that  pollution,  before  they  betook 
“  themfelves  to  religious  exercifes.  It  is  ob- 
ic  fervable,  that  whatloever  moveable  thing,  whe- 
«  ther  being  or  inanimate,  is  the  occafion  of  the 
«  death  of  a  man,  and  is  the  inftrument  of  killing 
<c  him  by  mifadventure>  is  forfeited  by  our  law, 
«  and  becomes  a  deodand.— — There  is  no  hu- 
tc  man  thing  fo  facred  as  the  life  of  a  man.  Cain 
<c  was  of  that  wicked  one  (the  devil)  and  flew  his 
€C  brother.”  1  Ephejians  iii.  12.  ct  The  voice  of 
cc  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  to  me  from  the 
tc  oround,  faith  God  to  Cain,  the  first  mur- 
derer.  Gen.  iv.  ic.”  Dr.  Edwards. 
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We  fubfcribe  to  and  recommend  the  humane 
society'.  Infinite  pains  are  taken  to  fave  one 
life;  but  what  fignify  the  benevolent  labours  of  a 
Lettsom  or  a  Hawes,  when  the  German  defpots 
deftroy  thoujands  and  tens  of  thoufandsy  to  every  one 
faved  by  our  truly  noble  philanthropes.  Would 
it  not  be  right  to  conftitute  a  humane  society  for 
the  prevention  of  war?  Whether  it  would,  if 
eftablifhed  in  Germany,  affume  the  epithet  of 
<c  royal”  I  know  not. 

0£'t^3O’Jl/T£S'  TOtS  £V  TW  7 lpl\0V£lyllM5  7T0/vAC4  Xi %% 
CC  $SH/CC  TTO(Sv\  7T010V(TCC^  OlOfXE^M  fit V  (plZUSpOV  7rQiYl<T0U  IIA- 
<c  21  KAI  0EOI2  KAI  AN0PI2IIOI2,  ort  rourwv  vkkttiz 

9 

<c  TTCcvToou  Ecry.w  ainoit 

«  Seeing  that  the  animofities  of  war  produce  fo 
«  many  and  fo  fhocking  fufferings,  we  think  it  in- 
«  cumbent  on  us  to  declare  before  all,  both  gods 
4C  and  men,  that  we  are  not  in  the  lead  degree  the 
“  caufes  of  it.” 

Lacedsmonii  apud  Diodorum  Siculum, 

Lib.  xiii.  cap.  52. 


I  fhall  add  to  thefe  heathenijh  quotations  a  paf- 
fage  from  Grotius  on  thofe  who  let  them/ elves  out 
for  hire  to  (bed  blood  in  any  caufe.  Grotius  is  a  very 
cool  writer,  and  not  fo  great  an  oppofer  of  war  as  he 
ought  to  have  been  ;  yet  he  exprefles  himfelf  in  the 
following  manner  on  human  butchers  by  trade ;  that 
is,  of  men  who  ufe  the  fword  like  the  butcher’s  knife* 
merely  as  an  implement  to  get  their  livelihood,  re- 
gardlefs  whom  they  kill  or  whom  they  defend,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  paid.  Than  thefe  there  is  not  a  more 
deplorable  and  defpicable  race  of  wretches  in  the 
whole  drcle  of  human  fociety. 


fc  Sicut 
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££  Sicut  auterri  focietates  bellicas ,  eo  initas  ammo, 
££  ut  in  quodvis  bellum,  nullo  cauj<e  difcriminey  pr6~ 
££  mittantur  auxilia,  illicitas  diximus ;  ita  nullum 
££  vitse  genus  eft  improbrius,  quam  eorum,  qui  fine 
<c  caufe  refpedtu,  mercede  conducti,  militant; 
£f  et  quibus  ibi  fasy  ubi  plurima  merccs . 

££  Hoc  ipfum  eft  quod  iEtolis  a  Philippo  expro- 
<£  batum  legimus;  et  Arcadibus  a  Dionyfio  Mile- 
££  fio  his  verbis:  ArOPA  IIOAEM0Y  npOXUTCtlj  XXS 

t:  TX  TUV  EXXriVWU  XXXXy  T7]U  ApXxScOV  Tp5<pzi}  XXI  7TZplE- 

ic  p^etxi  7roXsfAogy  xiTLxv  ovx  Res  fane  mife- 

*£  randa,  ut  Antiphanes  loquitur  : 

£C  Of  EUEXX  TOV  ^71 U  BPXJBT*  XTroS’XVQVfAE-VOg  Dion  Pr'u- 
££  l^enfis  xxiroi  rt  tou  Cy\v  xvxyxxiortpov  ecttiv,  n  t$ 

<£  TOUTOU  TT.'pi  TrXtKTT’d  7TQ10VVTXI  7 rXlfUg  y  xXX*  OfACOg  XXV 
CC  T O'JTO  X7T0XV0V(ri  Six  ^pYlfAXTOOV  ETTiSv'JAXV , 

££  Parum  vero  quod  fuam  vendunt  necem,  nib 
C£  et  aliorum  foepe  innocentium  venderent,  tanto 
££  carnifice  deteftabiliores,  quanto  pejus  eft  fine 
££  caufa,  quam  ex  caufa  occidere  :  ficut  Antiftheries 
C£  dicebat,  carnifices  tyrannis  ejfe  fanbUores,  quod 
cc  illi  nocentes,  hi  innocentes  interficerent. 

cc  As  I  have  pronounced  all  belligerent  confe~ 
“  deracies  entered  into,  with  an  intention  to*  for- 
££  niffi  auxiliary  forces  for  any  war,  without  dif- 
ct  crimination  of  the  caufe ;  lo  I  affirm*  that  there 
£C  is  no  mode  or  profeffion  of  life  more  vil- 
<c  lainous,  than  that  of  thofe  individuals  who  go 
tc  to  war,  hired  and  paid  fo  much  per  man,  with- 
cc  out  the  leaft  regard  to  the  juftice  or  inj-uftice  of 
<e  the  caufe ;  but  determining  that  to  be  the  moft 
£c  righteous  war  where  there  is  the  beft  pay. 

££  This  is  the  very  reproach  which  is  thrown  in 
“  the  teeth  of  the  iEtolians  by  Philip,  as  we  read  in 
‘cLivv;  and  of  the  Arcadians  by  Dionyfius,  the 

£C  Milefian, 
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**  Milefian,  in  thefe  words:  c<  The  Arcadians,  fays 
<c  he,  have  fee  up  a  fair  or  market  for  war,  a  man- 
■c  carcafe /hop ;  and  thus  the  misfortunes  of  Greece 
cc  at  large,  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  Arcadians  in 
€f  particular,  while  war  and  its  calamities  are  dif- 
“  fufed  all  over  Greece,  without  any  juft  caufe.” 
cc  It  is  a  lamentable  thing,  as  Antiphanes  the  poet 
fays,  <c  that  for  the  fake  of  getting  his  living,  a 
<c  man  fhould  expofe  himfelf  to  death,  in  the  way  of 
iC  trade  or  occupation Dio  Prufeenfis  alfo  fays, 
<c  what  is  more  neceftary  to  us  than  life ,  or  what 
cc  do  all  men  value  at  a  higher  rate ;  yet  even  this, 
<c  men  will  throw  away  through  their  defire  after 
<c  money  !” 

fC  it  is  but  a  trifling  matter  that  fuch  wretches 
“  fell  their  own  death  for  money,  if  they  did  not  by 
cc  the  very  aft,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fell  the  death  of 
<f  innocent  men ;  and  they  are  the  more  beteftable  than 
the  common  hangman ,  in  proportion,  as  it  is  worfe 
<c  to  kill  a  man  without  any  reafon  at  all,  than  to 
fc  execute  a  condemned  malefaflor.  Thus  Antif- 
tc  thenes  has  faid,  <c  that  common  executioners  are 
cc  more  refpeflable  charadters  than  despots,  inaf- 
<c  tnuch  as  executioners  put  the  guilty  to  death, 
fe  while  the  despots  Ihed  innocent  blood.” 

Grotius’s  note  upon  this  paftage  is  the  following 
quotation  from  Seneca  :  <s  Hoc  vero  quid  aliud  quis 
“  dixerit  quam  infaniam  ?  circumferre  peri<?Ula,  et 
“  ruere  in  ignotos,  iratum  fine  injuria,  occur- 
“  rentia  devaftantem,  ac  ferarum  more  occidere 
quern  non  oderis. 

What  can  one  call  this  but  madnels?  to  carry 
<c  mifehief  about  us  wherever  we  go,  to  fall  vio- 
“  lently  upon  people,  whom  we  know  nothing  of^ 

“  t  q 
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tc  to  be  in  a  great  rage  without  the  lead  provoca¬ 
te  tion,  to  deftroy  every  thing  that  comes  in  our 
<c  way;  and  like  fo  many  wild  beads,  to  murder  a 

man  that  we  have  no  fort  of  diflike  to.” 

Seneca,  the  poor  Heathen . 

The  following  obfervation  of  Solinus  in  natural 
hiftory ,  has  been  transferred,  with  juft  fatire,  to  po¬ 
litical  and  ecclefiaftical  chara&ers : 

<c  Invalidum  ursis  caput  >  vis  maxima  in  brachiis 
“  et  in  lumbis. 

(C  Bears  have  but  weak  heads ;  their  chief  ftrength 
«<  lies  in  their  fore  paws  and  in  their  loins. 

This  may  be  applied  to  mod  of  thofe  modern 
PESPots,  who  delight  in  war : 

“  Men  will  compel  others  (not  to  think  with  them, 
cc  for  that  is  impossible,  but)  to  say  they  do  j  up- 
cc  on  which  they  obtain  full  leave  not  to  think  or 
i<  reafon  at  all,  and  this  is  called  unity  ;  which  is 
(C  fomewhat  like  the  behaviour  of  the  K.omans,  as 
cc  defcribed  by  a  brave  countryman  of  ours,  in  Ta- 
cc  citus;  <c  uhi  Jolitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appel - 
«c  lani”  when  they  have  made  a  country  a  defart 
<<  by  an  univerfal  (laughter,  they  call  the  ftillnejs  of 

defolaticn,  peace."  Jortjn* 

Gordon  fays,  “  that  the  clergy"  (in  popifh  coun¬ 
tries  he  mud  mean,)  “  have  been  the  great  pro- 
«  voters  of  cruelty  and  the  fword ;  they  have  been 
c<  the  conftant  patrons  of  arbitrary  power ,  that 
cc  mighty  engine  for  rendering  mankind  few  and 
cc  miserable  ;  they  have  been  the  continual  authors 
?c  of  war,  famine,  and  massacres;  and  in  fine, 

they  have  been  the  great  inftruments  of  driving 
1  '  “  virtue. 
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cc  virtue,  truth,  peace,  mercy,  plenty,  and  people 
cc  out  of  the  world.” 

“  Kill  all,”  faid  the  Abbot  Arnold,  a  monk- 
militant  to  the  army,  which  being  employed  by 
the  church  to  daughter  the  poor  pious  Albigenfesy 
had  taken  the  city  of  Bezeir—“  Kill  all,”  cried 
the  bloody  prieft,  “  God  knows  his  own,  and  will 
«  reward  them  hereafter:”  accordingly  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  of  thefe  confcientious  Chriftians,  and 
Catholics  mixed  with  them,  were  inftantly  but¬ 
chered  for  the  church. 

Cavendum  a  cane  mu  to-— Governments 
have  more  to  apprehend  from  Jilent  tnalecofitents9 
or  even  fervile  addrejjers  and  aJJociatorSy  than 
from  warm,  open,  honeft  citizens,  who  fpeak 
what  they  think ,  but  have  no  fecret  machina¬ 
tions.  The  fir  ft  fort  will  turn  like  the  fun-flower 
to  the  fun,  to  the  powers  that  be. 

Cuncta  prius  tentanda,  fliould  be  the 
maxim  of  every  minifter  before  he  goes  to  war. 
He  fliould  treat  for  peace  with  any  parties  that 
are  able  to  wage  war :  pundilios  and  diplomatic 
formalities  are  not  to  be  regarded,  when  the  blood, 
the  liberty,  the  treafure,  the  political  exiftence  of 
his  own  nation  are  in  danger. 

Officio  nec  te  certaffe  priorem 

Posniteat- - - - ■ —  Virg. 

If  what  Erafmus  fays  of  war  is  not  always  appli¬ 
cable  to  modern  Europe,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  fee  if  it  will  not  quadrate  with 
tranfadions  of  Chriftians  in  that  quarter. 

King  James  faid,  <f  that  whilft  he  had  the  power 
€<  of  making  judges  and  bijhops,  he  would  make  that 
“  to  be  law  and  gofpel  which  beft  pleafed  him.” 

z 
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N°  IV. 

“  T  Cannot  believe  that  force  is  a  fit  argument 
“  *  to  produce  faith.  No  man  fhall  ever  per- 
«  fuade  me,  no  not  even  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  with 
“  all  his  eloquence,  that  prifons  and  tortures,  dra- 
cc  goons  and  the  galleys,  are  proper  means  to  con- 
tc  vince  the  underltanding,  and  either  Chrifiian  or 
ic  human  methods  of  converting  men  to  the  true  re- 
u  ligion.’5  Archbifhop  Tillotson, 

page  176.  vol.  iii.  o6tavo. 

cc  If  in  the  revolution  of  things,  the  perfecuted 
il  fhould  get  above  the  perfecutors,  what  can  be 
tc  expelled,  but  that  to  preferVe.themfelves  they 
e<  will  deftroy  thofe  from  whom  they  can  expedt 
«  nothing  but  deftru&ion,  fhould  another  revolu- 
««  tion  mount  them  uppermofl  again  ?  and  fo 
<c  Christendom  will  be  made  a  cockpit  of  cruel- 
ties  ;  and  as  often  as  men’s  underftanding  are  de- 
“  ceived  or  abufed,  fo  often  there  will  be  new  exe- 
<<  cutions  and  massacres  5  which  will  be  the 
«  more  cruel  and  unmerciful,  becaufe  they  are  con- 
«  secrated  with  a  pretence  of  religion.  For 
f(  when  religion,  which  fhould  be  the  antidote  of 
tc  our  cruelty,  proves  its  grcatefl:  incentive,  it  muft 
<<  needs  run  on  the  fader  into  mifchief,  by  how 
«  much  that  which  flopped  its  courfe  before  drives  it 
«  on  with  greater  violence;  fo  that  by  perfecuting 
ff  men  upon  the  fcore  of  opinion,  we  do  what  in  us 

«<  lies  to  BANISH  CHARITV  OUT  OF  THE  WORLD  5 

«  and  in  the  room  of  that  love  and  union  which  our 

*c  religion 
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tc  religion  enjoins,  to  introduce  nothing  but  rage, 
<c  revenge,  and  cruelty,  and  to  make  Cnnftendom 
ff  more  barbarous  than  the  wilds  of  America. 

John  Scott,  D.  D. 

All  war  is  certainly  againft  the  analogy  of  our 
religion,  and  againft  many  exprefs  precepts  of  it. 

But  whatever  Chriftians  may  deduce  from  the 
New  T eftament,  it  feems  to  be  a  fettled  point  among 
the  orthodox ,  that  war  is  lawful  to  Chriftians ;  for  the 
articles  of  our  religion ,  the  framers  of  which  had  a 
mofi  devout  regard  for  the  kingdoms  of  this  world , 
tell  us,  “  that  it  is  lawful  for  Chriftian  men,  at  the 
“  commandment  of  the  magiftrates,  to  wear  weapons 
“  and  ferve  in  the  wars.’'  Article  37. 

In  Latin  it  runs  thus  :  cc  Chriftianis  licet  ex  man- 
“  dato  magiftratus,  arma  portare,  et  justa  bella 
“  adminiftrare.”  How  it  happened  that  in  the 
*  tranftation  the  word,  just,  the  epithet  to  wars,  was 
left  out,  let  others  determine.  Was  it  the  effedt  of 
ecclefiaftical  knavery,  cringing  to  the  powers  that 
he? 

St.  Paul  fays,  <c  The  fervants  of  the  Lord  mufi 
<f  not  strive,  but  he  gentle  unto  all  men  ;  in 
u  meekness  injiruffingthofe  that  oppofe  themfelves; 
“  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to 
“  the  acknowledging  the  truth.”  But  a  nation  of 
Athiefts  or  unbelievers  in  Chrift,  notwithftanding 
St.  Paul,  are  to  be  convinced  (vide  Form  of 
Prayer)  by  cannons,  mufkets,  bayonets,  and  dra¬ 
goons.  This  is  gentlenefs  to  all  mens  this  is  in- 
ftrudting  them  in  meeknefs  who  oppofe  themfelves, 
and  leaving  it  to  God  to  give  them  repentance  to 
the  acknowledging  the  truth. 

Z  % 


€t  Unlefs 


€e  Unlefs  we  can  meekly  inftruct  men  by  cut- 
€(  ting  their  throats,  fay s  Dr.  Scott,  it  is  evi- 
Cf  dent  by  this  text,  we  mult  either  perfecute  them, 
cc  or  quit  the  title  of  being  cc  Servants  of  God.” 
iC  To  deftroy  a  man’s  life,  is  as  ftrange  a  way  to 
<c  cure  him  of  his  errors,  as  cutting  off  the  head 
<c  is  to  cure  him  of  the  toothach.  The  only  way 
cc  to  reduce  him  is  to  perfuade  his  underftanding, 
<c  which  we  can  hardly  do  by  beating  out  his 
cc  brains.  Corporal  punifhment  has  no  more  vir- 
4<  tue  in  rectifying  a  man’s  judgment,  than  Jyllo- 
ct  gijms  to  cure  him  of  the  (tone  or  ftrangury. 
cc  Such  premifes  can  infer  no  conclusion,  except 
cc  it  be  that  of  his  life. — By  perfecuting  error  we 
*c  canonize  it.” 


cc  The  Chriftian  religion  hath  made  no  parti- 

<c  cular  provifions  for  the  conduct  of  war,  under 

<c  a  proper  title  ;  becaufe  it  hath  fo  commanded 

<c  all  the  actions  of  men,  hath  fo  ordered  the 

<c  religion,  fo  taken  care  that  men  fhall  be  juft, 

<c  and  do  no  wrong,  hath  given  laws  fo  perfect, 

<c  rules  fo  excellent,  threatenings  fo  fevere,  pro- 

“  mifes  fo  glorious,  that  there  can  be  nothing 

<c  wanting  towards  the  peace  and  felicity  of 

<f  mankind,  but  the  wills  of  men.  If  men  be 

cc  fubjeds  of  Christ’s  law,  they  can  never  go 

*c  to  war  with  each  other.”  ^ 

Bilnop  Taylor. 


The  bifhop  of  Llandaff  (Dr.  Watfon)  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  <c  no  princes  who  wage  pffenfive  war  are 
cc  Chrijlians .”  [See  a  pnjfage  of  his  Sermon ,  in 
Knox’s  Narrative,  %d  Edith} 
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«  And,”  favs  Bifhop  Taylor,  "  with  refpeft  to  the 
“  examples  of  great  apparent  cruelty  in  war,  exhi‘ 

“  bited  in  the  Old  feftament ,  they  are  certainly  not 

to  be  imitated .” 

«  Nothing,”  adds  the  fame  acute  prelate,  “  is 
(C  imitable  but  what  is  good  ;  but  in  thefe 
€C  there  was  nothing  good,  but  the  obedieiscej 
«  and  therefore  nothing  can  legitimate  it,  but  a 
“  commandment .” 

The  good  of  fuch  proceedings  might  be  vifible 
to  God,  but  is  not  to  us ;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
fafely  imitated.  Their  obedience  is  both  vifible 
and  good  ;  and  may  be  imitated.  But  whatever 
appears  to  us  wrong  requires,  before  we  venture 
upon  it,  an  extraordinary  legitimation ;  fuch  as  an 
exprefs  indubitable  command :  and  then,  when  we 
are  convinced  of  the  fuperior  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  him  who  gave  the  command,  we  mud  conclude, 
our  own  ideas  were  at  firft  erroneous,  and  prepare 
to  obey  implicitly. 

It  has  been  a  common  artifice  to  call  a  war, 
Bellum  Domini,  the  war  of  God.  “  Nobody 
(C  fiahts  heartily,  who  believes  himfelf  to  be  in 
<c  the  wrong,  and  that  God  is  againft  him : 
<C  whereas  a  firm  perfuafion  of  the  contrary  in- 
fpires  men  with  courage  and  intrepidity ;  it 
(C  furniflies  them  with  arguments  to  juftify  the 
“  malice  of  their  hearts,  and  the  implacable  ha- 
te  tred  they  bear  their  enemies  5  it  confirms  them 
#c  in  the  ill  opinion  they  have  of  them,  and  makes 
tc  them  confident  of  vidtory.  Si  Dens  pro  noois 

ft  qui^  contra  nos  f  In  all  wars  it  is  an  everlafhng 
*  '  “  maxim 
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u  maxim  in  politics.  That  wherever  religion  can 
€f  be  brought  into  the  quarrel,  it  ought  never  to 
cf  be  negle&ed  $  and  that  how  fmall  foever  the 
cc  difference  may  be  between  the  contending  par- 
cc  ties,  the  divines  on  each  fide  ought  to  magnify 
u  and  make  the  mod  of  it ;  for  nothing  is  more 
cc  comfortable  to  men,  than  the  thought,  that 
*c  their  enemies  are  likewife  the  enemies  of  God,” 

Dialogues  on  Honour ,  page  159. 

<(  Thofe  well-meaning  people  who  can  pray 
cc  and  fight,  fing  pfalms,  and  do  mifchief,  with  a 
iC  good  confcience ,  may  in  many  refpects  be  mo- 
u  rally  goody  yet  want  mod  of  the  virtues  that 
te  are  peculiar  to  Chriftianity ,  and,  if  the  Gofpel 
<f  fpeaks  truth,  necejfary  to  Jalvation  .” 

Ibid,  page  178. 

€t  The  mod  facred  inditutions  of  Chriftianity 
*{  may,  by  the  afildance  of  pliable  divines,  be 
<c  made  ferviceable  to  the  mod  Antichristian 
<c  purpofes  of  tyrants  and  ufurpers*”  Page  258. 

“  Preachers,  by  a  fmall  deviation  from  the 
t(  dottrine  of  peace,  may  infenfibly  Jeduce  their 
“  hearerSy  and  perverting  the  end  of  their  func- 
<c  tion,  fet  them  on  to  enmity,  hatred,  and  ail 
“  manner  of  mifchief.”  Page  208. 

cc  But  no  difcoveryof  the  craft  or  insincerity 
cc  of  men,  can  ever  bring  any  riifhonour  upon  the 
<f  Chridian  religion  itfelf,  I  mean  the  doctrine 
<c  of  Christ,  which  can  only  be  learned  from 
u  the  New  Testament,  where  it  will  ever  re- 
f<  main  in  its  purity  and  lustre.” 

Ibid .  page  240. 

The 
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The  following  pafiage  from  Milton  mud  afford 
the  reader  pleafure.  The  Angel  Michael  addreffes 
Adam  : 

But  now  prepare  thee  for  another  fcene. 

He  look’d,  and  faw  wide  territory  fpread 
Before  him,  towns,  and  rural  works  between  ; 

Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  tow’rs, 

Concourfe  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threading  war. 

Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprife  ; 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  Heed, 
Single,  or  in  array  of  battle  rang’d. 

Both  horfe  and  foot,  nor  idle  mult’ring  flood  j 
One  way  a  band  feleft  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  kine 
From  a  fat  meadow  ground  •,  or  fleecy  flock. 

Ewes  and  their  bleating  lambs  over  the  plain. 

Their  booty  ;  fcarce  with  life  the  fhepherds  fly. 

But  call  in  aid,  which  makes  a  bloody  fray  ; 

With  cruel  torneament  the  fquadrons  join  ; 

Where  cattle  paftur’d  late,  now  fcatter’d  lies 

With  carcafles  and  arms  th’  enfanguin’d  field 

Deferted  :  others  to  a  city  ftrong 

Lay  fiege,  encamp’d  ;  by  batt’ry,  fcale,  and  mine, 

Afiaulting  *,  others  from  the  wall  defend 

With  dart  and  javelin,  (tones  and  fulph’rous  fire  ; 

On  each  hand  daughter  and  gigantic  deeds. 

In  other  part  the  fcepter’d  heralds  call 
To  council  in  the  city  gates  :  anon 
Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mix’d, 
Afiemble,  and  harangues  are  heard,  but  foon 
In  fadious  oppofition,  till  at  laft 
Of  middle  age  one  rifuig ,  eminent 
In  wife  deport ,  fpake  much  of  right  and  wrongs 
Of  jufiicey  of  religion ,  truth  and  peace , 

And  judgment  from  above  :  him  old  and  young 
Exploded,  and  had feiz’d  with  violent  hands , 

Had  not  a  cloud  defcending  fnatch’d  him  thence 
Unfeen  amidfi;  the  throng  ;  fo  violence 

Proceeded, 
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Proceeded,  and  oppreflion,  and fword-law 
Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  founch 

Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  guide 
Lamenting  turn’d  full  fad  *,  O  what  are  thefe. 

Death’s  minilters,  not  men,  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thoufand  fold  the  fin  of  him  who  flew 
His  brother :  for  of  whom  fuch  malfacre 
Make  they  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  ? 

But  who  was  that  juft  man,  whom  had  not  Heavht 
Refcued,  had  in  his  righteoufnefs  been  loft  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael.  Thefe  are  the  product 
Of  thofe  ill-mated  marriages  thou  faw’ft  5 
Where  good  with  bad  were  match’d,  who  of  themfelves 
Abhor  to  join  and  by  imprudence  mix’d, 

Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  ’or  mind. 

Such  were  thefe  giants,  men  of  high  renown ; 

For  in  thofe  days  might  only  fhall  be  ’admir’d, 

And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  call’d  * 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  fubdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  fpoils  with  infinite 
Man-flaughter,  fhall  be  held  the  higheft  pitch 
Of  human  glory,  and  for  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  ftil’d  great  conquerors,  ^ 

Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  fons  of  gods  ; 

Dejlroyers  rightlier  call’d  and  plagues  of  men. 

Thus  fame  {hall  be  atchiev’d,  renown  on  earth. 

And  what  moft  merits  fame  in  filence  hid. 

But  he,  the  fev’nth  from  thee,  whom  thou  beheldft 
The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverfe. 

And  therefore  hated ,  therefore  fo  befet 

With  foes  for  daring  fingle  to  be  juf  9 

And  utter  odious  truth,  that  God  would  come 

To  judge  them  wi^h  his  faints  :  him  the  Moft  High 

Rapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  fteeds 

Did,  as  thou  faw’ft,  receive,  to  walk  with  God 

High  in  falvation  and  the  climes  of  blifs, 

Exempt  from  death  $  to  {hew  thee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good,  the  reft  what  punilhment ; 

Which  now  direct  thine  eyes  and  foon  behold. 
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N°  V. 


AMONG  the  reafons  why  the  Jews  do  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Msffiab 
are  the  wars  of  Chriftians. 

*  *  f  m, 

Episcopius  enumerates,  among  the  caufes  cf  the 
Jewifli  rejection  of  Chrift,  the  following: 

«  Schifmata  et  fettas,  exacerbationis  aninnorum 
<f  indices,  quibus  fit  ut  Chriftianus  a  Chrifliano 
tanquarn  a  leproso  et  maledicto  abhorreat : 

“  Bella  non  necessaria,  cruenta  et  diuturnay 
Cf  quse  hie  princeps  adverfus  ilium  gerit,  cum 
<f  horrenda  et  lamentabili  agrorum  et  urbium  vaf- 
cf  tatione,  morum  corruptione,  et  multorum  mil- 
cc  lenorum  hominum,  qui  in  suis  peccatis  et  Jan - 
cc  gnine  pereunt  internecione,  &c. 

«  Their  fchifms  and  fefts,  the  proofs  of  their 
<c  bitternejs  againft  each  other;  whence  it  happens, 
“  that  a  Chriftian  loaths  and  abominates  a  Chrif- 
ee  tian  as  he  would  a  leper,  or  one  that  lies  under  a 
“  curfie : 

<c  Unnecessary  wars,  bloody  and  of  long  dura - 
cc  tion,  attended  with  a  horrible  and  lamentable  de- 
«  vaftation  of  country  and  cities,  a  corruption  of 
<c  morals,  and  the  daughter  of  many  thoufand  hu- 
“  man  creatures,  who  die  in  their  fins  J  &c. 

Though  the  Jewilh  prophets,  and  Ifaiah  in  par¬ 
ticular,  predicted  univerfal  peace  under  the  Mes- 

a  a  siah’s 
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siah’s  reign,  and  named  him  the  Prince  of  Peace ; 
yet  there  have  certainly  been  more  wars  fiace  the 
birth  of  Christ  than  before. 

Vide  Episcopii,  p.  438.  tom.  ii.  et  p.  207. 

Chriftians  go  to  war  with  more  alacrity  than  to 
church.  •  -7.  C  i. 

c<  Flodie  adhuc  totus  pene  Chriftianus  orbis  a 
<f  caede  et  fanguine  fuorum  rubet;  funeftifftmum- 
<c  que  drama  Judans  profanifque  omnibus  fpedtan- 
<c  dum  prasbet. 

<c  Plaec  fane  tarn  font  faeda,  tarn  turpia,  tarn  de- 
cc  teftanda,  ut  quis  color  iis  obduci  poffit  non  vi- 
t{  deam. 

“  Certe  alterutrum  fatendum  ingenue  nobis  eft, 
cf  aut  eos  quibus  ifta  crudelia  confilia,  ftudia  bel- 
ct  laque  placent,  iifque  aut  immifcent,  aut,  qua  pof- 
cc  funt,  non  intercedunt,  confiliis,  precibus,  votis 
<c  ftudiifque  pacis,  degeneres  Christianos  et 
“religionis  Chrifti  probra  ac  maculas ;  aut  Ju~ 
<c  djeos  caufam  juftiflimam  habere,  cur  a  religione 
M  Chriftiana  abhorreant.  lftud  fi  fateamur,  fides 
t€  prasdidtionum  conftat,  et  religionis  Chriftiana 
“  gloria  in  tuto  eft.  Cur  autem  iftud  non  fatea- 
<c  mur  ?  Pauci  enim  oppido  funt,  ifti  bellorum 
“  tam  immanium  tarn  audtores,  tarn  fautores, 
t(  pras  tuiba  Chriftianorum,  quibus  ifta  difpli- 

cent. 

<c  Regum  fere  principumque  et  quibus  res  an- 
“  oufta  eft  domi,  idse  fadliones  funt,  non  populo- 

O  . 

rum.  Et  fsex  ac  fentina  plebis  iequitur  non  flos 
“  populi.  Ilia  turbis  gaudet  et  motibus  j  prona  . 

“  in 
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“  in  tumultus  et  aura  mobilior  ad  feditiones ;  hie 
«  pacem  atque  idcirco  vomeres  &  fakes  amet, 
“non  gladios  aut  ficas.  Atque  hunc  ego  ve- 
«  rum  Chrifti  populum  ejfe  habendum  cenfeo,  ad 
“  quern  prwdiaiones  pertinent;  weteros  non  mil 
««  deformes  ftrumas  ac  verrucas  populo  Chiuti  ad- 

natas. 

cc  So  that  to  this  very  day  almoft  the  whole  of 
«c  Chriftendom  is  red  with  the  blood  and  mafiacre 
<c  of  Chriftians,  and  exhibits  a  moft  woful  tragedy 
cc  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Jews,  and  all  who 
are  not  believers  in  Chriltianicy* 
cc  Thefe  proceedings  are  lb  foul,  fo  bafe,  fo 
«c  deteftable,  that  I  can  find  no  colours  to  lay 
cc  upon  them  fufficiently  ftrong  to  hide  their  de- 

f*  formity.  „  r  r  .  n 

sc  We  muft  undoubtedly  confefs  ingenuouily  one 

cc  of  thefe  two  things,  either  that  thofe  who  ap- 

cc  prove  of  fuch  bloody  counfels,  fuch  cruel  pui- 

cc  pofes,  fuch  unnatural  wars,  or  take  a  part  in 

cc  them,  or  do  not  oppofc  them  to  the  utmoft  of 

cc  their  power  by  their  advice,  their  prayers,  their 

cc  ardent  wi flies",  and  their  zealous  endeavours  for 

cc  peace,  are  degenerate  Christians,  the  difgrace, 

cc  the  fpots  and  (tains  of  Chrift  s  religion  j  or,  that 
<c  the  Jews  have  very  fubftantial  reafons  for  rejedt- 
«  ing  Chriftianity. 

cc  If  we  confefs  the  former,  then  the  credit 
cc  of  the  prophecies  will  be  maintained,  and  the 
cc  honour  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  remains  un- 
<c  fullied.  And  why  fhould  we  not  confefs  the 

«  former  ? 
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cc  For  they  are  very  few  indeed  who  engage 
cc  in  or  approve  thefe  cruel  wars,  in  comparifon  with 
<c  the  multitude  of  Chriftians  who  reprobate 
“  them. 

<c  Thofe  who  engage  in,  or  approve  of  thefe  wars, 
<c  confift  of  a  confederacy  of  KINGS  and  nobles, 
cc  and  of  needy  adventurers  in  their  train,  not  of 
<c  the  PEOPLE  in  any  country. 

It  is  only  the  dregs  and  offscourings  of  the 
cc  lowed  rabble  that  follow  them,  not  the  flower. 
iC  of  the  people— the  better  sort. 

“  The  mere  rabble  love  commotion,  are  prone 
“  to  riot,  and  veer  about  like  the  wind  to  favour 
<(  any  difturbance. 

<c  But  the  better  fort  of  the  people  (flos  po- 
<c  puli)  delights  in  peace ;  and  therefore  prefers 
<c  the  plough  and  the  fickle  to  the  fword  and  the 
“  bayonet. 

cc  And  thefe  latter,  I  think,  are  to  be  efteemed 
Cf  the  true  people  of  Christ,  to  whom  the 
<c  prophecies  refpe&ing  Chriftians  refer:  the  rest,” 
(he  means  the  warring  kings  and  nobles  of  his 
time ,  and  the  rabble  in  their  train,)  cc  are  no  more 
“  than  ugly  warts  and  wens,  mere  fungous  excref- 
<c  cences  growing  on  the  body  of  the  Chriftian 

t€  PEOPLE.” 

♦  Episcopius. 


Whoever  has  a  &eal  regard  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  human  nature,  the  prevalence  of  genuine 

Chrifti- 
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Chriftianity,  the  ffourifhing  ftate  of  found  learn- 
ing,  philofophy,  the  fine  arts,  commerce,  liberty, 
alfthat  raifes  the  dignity  of  man  and  accommodates 
life,  muft  fee,  with  deep  regret,  a  military  spirit 
likely  to  prevail  through  all  the  moil  polifhed  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 

To  arm  a  whole  people,  in  addition  to  vafh 
{landing  armies  and  a  numerous  militia ;  to  arm 
them,  under  the  direction  and  in  the  pay  of  a 
proud  ariftocracy,  the  ariftocracy  or  enormous 
wealth  united  with  the  ariftocracy  of  here¬ 
ditary  rank ;  to  arm  them  without  confulting 
the  reprefentatives  of  their  own  choice ;  may 
indeed  increafe  an  influence  which  has  increajed> 
is  increafmg ,  and  ought  to  be  diminifhed ;  but  feems 
to  forebode  no  good  to  the  general  liberty  and 
happinefs  of  the  people,  the  majority  of  ra¬ 
tional  and  immortal  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  globe. 

Againft  fuch  influence,  feconded  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  cannon’s  mouth, — argument,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  will  avail  but  little.  What  re¬ 
mains  then,  but  that,  in  the  retirement  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  ftation,  all  true  patriots,  lovers  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  as  well  as  of  their  own  country,  while 
they  deplore  what  they  cannot  prevent,  pray  to 
Almighty  God,  that  when  every  man  has,  by 
authority,  an  instrument  of  destruction 
in  his  hand,  the  confequences  may  not  be  <c  con- 
«  fusion  and  every  evil  work.”  Let.  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  cc  silent  leges  inter  arma,” 
the  voice  of  the  law  and  conftitution  will  not  be 

heard 
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heard  amidft  the  din  of  arms.-  At  a  time  when 
the  minds  of  men  are  heated,  to  arm  their  hands 
and  blow  the  trumpet  of  war  in  the  vale  of  peace, 
is  an  experiment  pregnant  with  danger, 

Seh  bene  vortat  Deus, 


NOTES. 

Of  the  Title  Antipolemus,  ( the  Oppofer  of  lVar,J 

prefixed  to  this  Treatife. 

RASMUS  gave  it  no  Title ;  but  introduced  it  into  his 
adagia ,  under  a  proverb;  I  fuppofe,  from  the  benevo¬ 
lent  defien  of  increafing  its  circulation,  and  putting  it  into 
the  hands  of  thofe  who,  from  party  fpir it,  might  be  averfe  to 
a  treatife  profefledly  written  again  ft  war.  But  he  fays,  in 
this  very  treatife,  he  once  wrote  a  piece  which  he  called 
Antipolemus;  which,  however,  does  not  appear  in  his 
works.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  he  himfelf  would  approve 
this  title,  which,  befides  that  it  is  proper  in  itfelf,  was  alfo 
chofen  by  this  great  man  for  a  treatife  againft  war,  which, 
he  fays,  he  meditated,  and  of  which  this  is  probably  a 

Fragment. 


Note  referred  to  in  p.  40,  concerning  a  Cadmjean  Victory, 
which  is  again  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Letters  ^/'Erafmus. 

A  Cadmcean  viftory  is  a  victory  gained  to  the  deftru&ion  or 
great  lofs  of  the  vidors,  or  of  both  the  contending  parties. 

Many 
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' 

Many  modern  vi&ories  have  been  truly  Cadmcean  victories. 
The  ftory  of  Cadmus's  foldiers,  from  whom  is  derived  this 
proverbial  expreffion,  cannot  require  repetition  in  this  place. 
They  who  wifli  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  proverb,  will 
find  it  in  Suidas,  under  the  article,  nm 3. 


In  p.  88,  read  the  Note  at  the  bottom ,  as  follows: 

The  original  runs,  “  XJtinam  nequid pejus  quam  canzs  in  lal- 
“  rteo;"  alluding  to  the  proverb,  “  dhtid  cants  in  balnea,"  See* 


